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Country    Gentleman. 

New  Fohwies  begin  with  January  and  July. 

In  Standing  and  Influence  ; 

■In  Extent  of  Correspondence; 

In  Practical  Information  ; 

In  Agricultural  News — 
IT   IS    UNSURPASSED    FOR    INTEREST   AND   VALUE 

•lUT^  J^^URNAL  contains  from  sixteen  to  twenty  quarto  pages  in  each 

.;  '  -■-  Weekly  Number,  and  is  designed  to  include,  not  in  name,  but  in  fact, 
|:  .  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  of  Agriculture,  Stock  Raising,  Horticulture  and  Do- 
ll .mestic  Economy.     The  Editors,  in  addition  to  their  own  personal  labors,  are 

ASSISTED    BY    ABOUT 

.   Twenty-Five   Special    Correspondents 

And  Regular  Contributors— among  whom  are  included  many  of  the  Leading 
.Agriculturists  of  the  country,  East  and  West,— and  by 

OVER  FIVE  HUNDRED 

VOLUNTARY  and  OCCASIONAL  WRITERS  from  the  Ranks  of  the  Best 
farmers  and  Horticulturists  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  With  the  co-operation 
of  so  large  a  corps  of  Correspondents,  the  Country  Gentleman  is  intended  to 
possess   an   exceptional   value   as   the  chosen    MEDIUM  OF  INTERCOM- 

|MUNICATION  among  all  classes  interested  in  the  Products  and  Fertility  of 
'the  Land— and  especially  to  supply  fuller  and  better  data  as  to  the  progress, 
prospects  and  returns  of  each  successive  season,  and  to  aid  in  throwing  light 

,,upon  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  questions— /^//^«  to  Buy  and  When  to  Sell. 

Illustrations  are  freely  employed  wherever  they  can  be  made  to  elucidate 

the  subjects  treated  ;  and  the  comprehensive  nature  of  its  design  is  such  as  to 

suit  it  equally  well  to  ALL  latitudes  and   localities   in  which    IMPROVED 

FARMING  is  sought  for. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

^^^^  The  Subscription  Price  of  the  Country  Gentleman  is  only  $2.50  per 
year,  if  paid  strictly  in  advance,  with  Liberal  Terms  to  Clubs. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON,  Editors  ami  Proprietors, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISEMENT. 


T^HE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  REGISTER  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS  has 
-*-  now  been  before  the  public  so  long  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  again  of  its 
purposes  and  value.  It  was  the  pioneer  Annual  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  of  the  Series 
of  which  the  Fifteenth  Number  is  now  before  the  reader,  probably  about  Quarter  of  a 
Million  copies  have  been  sold,  and  scattered  through  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
present  issue  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  no  less  interesting  and  useful  than  its  predeces- 
sors. Among  agricultural  crops,  Wheat  and  the  Potato  are  both  treated  at  length  ;  and  a 
practical  essay  on  Hedges  and  their  Management  is  given.  In  horticulture,  there  are 
numerous  and  timely  articles  on  various  topics,  and  the  author  of  "Ten  Acres  Enough" 
describes  "  Strawberry  Marketing  in  New-Jersey."  The  author  of  "  Country  Life"  con- 
tributes an  article  on  Laying  out  Country  Places,  with  several  plans  from  his  own  prac- 
tice in  Landscape  Gardening.  There  is  the  usual  variety  of  other  articles,  on  Farming, 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  Domestic  Animals  and  Domestic  Economy — the  whole  illustrated  with 
fully  the  usual  number  of  Engravings. 

In  like  manner,  the  previous  Numbers  contain  a  vast  store  of  information  on  every 
branch  of  Husbandry  and  Horticulture,  and  are  especially  rich  in  Designs  for  Farm  and 
Country  Houses  and  Working  Men's  Cottages— on  Ornamental  Planting  and  the  care  of 
Gardens  and  Grounds, — and  on  related  topics,  such  as  fences  and  gates,  architecture 
generally,  vegetable  physiology,  entomology,  farm  and  horticultural  implements,  the  care 
of  domestic  animals,  hints  for  housekeepers,  underdraining,  butter  and  cheese  making, 
poultry  and  bee-keeping,  &c.,  &c. — thus  constituting  in  fact  a  Library  in   themselves. 

An  edition  on  larger  and  liner  paper,  omitting  Calendar  and  Advertising  pages,  is  issued 
in  Triennial  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  for  preservation  and  reference.  Four  of  these 
Volumes  are  now  ready,  embracing,  under  the  simple  and  comprehensive  title  of  Rural 
Affairs,  the  whole  series  of  the  Annual  Register,  (previous  to  1867)  complete — sold 
separately  or  together,  at ;?  1.50  each.  These  Four  Volumes  comprise  about  Thirteen  Hun- 
dred Fa^es,  and  no  less  than  Seventeen  Hundred  Illustrations.  In  the  two  following 
pages  we  present  a  brief  outline  of  their  respective  Contents,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  Publishers  have  also  the  Numbers  in  paper  covers,  as  they  originally  appeared, 
(with  the  exception  of  those  for  1S55,  '57,  '60  and  '63.)  either  of  which  may  at  any  time  be 
obtained  by  remitting  Thirty  Cents,  or  any  four  of  them  for  One  Dollar,  enclosed  by  Mail 
to  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Albany,  N.  V.,  who  will  also  send  the  bound  volumes  post- 
paid, at  the  price  above  named,  except  to  those  districts  only  reached  by  the  Overland 
Mail.  A  Fi/th  Volutne  is  now  in  press,  to  contain  the  Numbers  for  1867,  '68  and  '69 — 
price  J  1. 50,  on  heavy  paper  and  handsomely  bound. 
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EURAL  AFFAIRS— Contents  of  the  Four  Volumes.  XI 
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Vol.   One---  1--10  Illustrations. 


Conntry  Dwellings.— Fifteen  De- 

siGNS,accompanied  with  Pluns.in  many 
instances  of  several  floors— also  esti- 
mates of  Cost— together  with  General 
Rules  for  Building,  and  Remarks  on 
the  Art  of  Planning  a  House. 

Laying  Out  Grounds  —Four  Ar- 
ticles on  Laying  Out  Farms — two  on 
Grounds  around  Houses  and  Flower- 
Gardens— eight  on  Modes  op  Plant- 
ing and  various  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

^Vliat  Fruits  to  Clioose.— Sixty- 
one  Varieties  of  Apples ;  Fifty-four 
of  Pears  ;  Twenty-eight  of  Peaches ; 
Ten  of  Nectarines  and  Apricots  ;  Thir- 
ty-pour of  Plums  ;  Twenty-eight  of 
Cherries;  Thirteen  of  Strawberries, 
and  a  Dozen  of  Native  and  Foreign 
Grapes  are  described— with  Approved 
LiBts  and  Select  Assortments. 

Domestic  Animals.  —  Improved 
Breeds  illustrated  by  portraits.  A  valu- 
able article  on  Doctoring  Sick  Animals, 
with  Simple  Rules  and  Remedies,  era- 
bracing  the  most  common  Diseases  of 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Fruit  Culture. — Twenty-two  Ar- 
ticles— Treatment  of  Orchards,  Large 
and  Small  Fruits,  with  a  large  number 
of  brief  Notes,  presenting  many  valu- 
able Hints  and  Suggestions. 


Farm  Buildings.— Bams,  Carriage 
Houses,  Stables,  the  Piggery,  Smoke- 
House,  Poultry  House — Cisterns,  Erect- 
ing Lightning  Rods,  &c. 

Farm  Implements.  —  Twenyt- 
three  Articles,  amply  illustrated, 
embracing  nearly  all  the  principal  Im- 
plements in  which  the  farmer  is  con- 
cerned— Wind  Mills,  Steam  Engine, «&c. 

Butter  and  C'lieese  Making.— 
The  best  modes  and  means  treated  at 
considerable  length,  accompanied  by 
Designs  lor  Dairy  Houses. 

Rural  Economy.— Many  Articles 
and  Notes,  the  fruits  of  the  Author's 
long  experience  and  observation,  on 
Farm  Management,  Rotation,  Packing 
Trees  and  Plants,  Satisfactory  Farm- 
ing. &c.,  &c. 

Rustic  Seats  and  Structures.— 
Illuj^trated  designs  for  Summer  Houses, 
Flower  Stands,  Rock  Work,  and  other 
similar  Rural  Ornaments. 

Scliool  Houses,— A  Chapter  embra- 
cing several  neat  and  tasteful  Designs. 

^Veiglits  and  Measures.— Tables 
for  Reference,  including  Length,  Dis- 
tances, Specific  Gravities,  &c. 

Domestic  Economy.— Numerous 
valuable  and  well  tested  Recipes  for 
Household  use. 


"Vol.   Tv*^o— 4i30   Illiisti:*a<tioiis. 


ACompIete  Country  Residence. 

— The  Dwelling,  Ornamental  Grounds, 
Orchard,  Gardens,  Out-Houses,  de- 
scribed and  Illustrated  — concluding 
with  an  article  on  the  Apiary,  em- 
bracing the  Manairement  of  Bees. 

Country  Houses.- Twenty-seven 
Designs,  including  some  ot  great 
merit  for  Workingmen's  Cottages,  and 
an  illustrated  Chapter  on  Ventilation. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture.— Far- 
ther Notes  and  Lists — a  full  Article  on 
Pear  Culture— Hardy  Fruits  at  the 
West— Apples  and  Apple  Orchards — 
Grafting  and  Grafting  Knives,  with 
upwards  of  Fifty  Illustrations. 

Flo%%'er  and  Kitclien  Garden.- 
Annual  Flowers — Vegetable  Manage- 
ment—the Vinery  and  Green-House— 
the  Verbena— also,  a  full  Article  on 
Hedging  and  Hedges,  with  Directions 
for  their  Cultivation. 

Farm  Buildings.— Eight  Designs 
of  Barns  and  Stables ;  Stalls  for  Horties 
and  Cattle— Cattle  and  Sheep  Racks— 
also  a  full  Chapter  on  Iron  for  Furni- 
ture and  Rural  Structures. 

Farm  Management.— Mr.TnoMAS^ 
Prize  Essay,  with  new  Illustrations — 
also,  a  Chapter  on  Under-Draining, 
pronounced  by  all,  the  most  concise 
and  complete  of  its  kind. 


Farm  Fences  and  Gates.— Cheap 
Fences— a  full  Article  on  Wire  Fences 
—Modes  of  Construction — Hurdles — 
useful  Hints  about  Gates,  with  Fif- 
teen Engravings  on  the  latter  subject 

Domestic  Animals.  —  Feeding  — 
Steaming  Food— Veterinary  Receipts 
— Wintering  and  Stabling — Wool,  <kc. 

Nursery  Iiists.— A  Descriptive  and 
Illustrated  List  of  the  Principal  Nurse- 
ries in  the  United  States— Supplement 
to  the  above— Nurseries  in  Europe. 

Ornamental  Flanting.—Beautify- 
ing  C'DUutry  Houses — Modesof  Group- 
ing—Lawns,  Walks  and  Rustic  Objects 
—with  Nine  Plans  of  Grounds  and 
nearly  Forty  Engravings. 

Implements  of  Tillage.— Tillage 
—the  Gang  Plow— Improvements  in 
Plows  and  Harrows  —  Plowing  and 
Subsoiling  —  Ditching  Plows— Imple- 
ments for  Surface  Tillage. 

Otlier  New  Implements,  &c.— 
Farm  Workshops— a  Horse-Power — 
Hay  Fork— Mill— Stalk  Cutter— Potato 
Digger— Painting  Tools— with  numer- 
ous hints. 

Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 
— Root  Crops— Good  and  Bad  Manage- 
ment —  Dairy  Economy  —  Rules  for 
Business  —  Early  Melons  —  Cleaning 
Seed  Wheat— Packing  Trees. 


Vol.   Three- 

Working  Men's  Cottages.— Six 

DESiG>f8  and  Seventeen  Engravings— 
the  Cottages  costing  I'roni  S--J50  to  $800. 
Grounds  and  Green-Houses.— 

The  Arrangement  of  small  and  large 
Garoens— Structures  for  Green-House 
Plants,  including  the  Cold  Pit,  Ward 

FarmBuildlngs.— General  Consid- 
erations involved  in  their  Construction 
—Four  Designs  for  Barns— Thirty  En- 
gravings. 

Architecture.— Complete  Directions 
for  One,  Two  or  Three  Story  Buildings, 
on  the  Balloon  Fkame  System— 24 
Engravings— Directions  as  to  Carpen- 
ter and  Mason's  Specifications,  and  a 
Glossary  of  Architectural  Terms— 48 
Engravings. 

Farm  Husbandry.— How  to  Ren- 
der Farming  Profitable,  is  treated  in 
one  or  more  Chapters,  and  a  very  great 
variety  of  Hints  and  Suggestions  are 
given  in  Practical  Matters  and  General 
Rural  Economv. 

\*^eeds  and  Grasses.— The  chief  va- 
rieties of  Annual  and  Perennial  Weeds, 
and  of  Useful  Grasses,  are  described 
very  fully,the  former  accompanied  with 
21  Engravings,  and  the  latter  with  13. 

Practical  Enton»ology.— uoctor 
Fi-^cu's  Chapter  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Fruit  Trees,  Grain  Crops  and  Gardens, 
with  34  Engravings, and  full  Definitions 
and  Descriptions. 


rO   Illustrations. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture.— The  ^ 

Newer  Plums  —  Strawberries— Dwarf 
Pears — Management  of  the  Grape— 
Summer  Pears— Training  Pyramids- 
Dwarf,  and  other  Apples-  Cherries  and 
Gooseberries— A  Cheap  Grapery,  &c., 
.fee- more  than  50  Engravings. 

Flowers.  —  Pruning  and  Training 
Roses — Notes  on  New  and  Desirable 
Flowering  Plants— 20  Engravings. 

Vegetable  Physiology  .—Tracing 
Growth  ot  the  Plant  from  the  Embryo 
throughout— the  Principles  of  Grafting 
and  Budding,  &c.— 61  Engravings. 

Domestic  Animals  —A  lar^e  vari- 
ety of  Hints  as  to  Breeds  and  Alanage- 
meut— The  Apiaky;  different  Hives, 
and  the  Mode  of  Caring  Properly  for 
Bees. 

Tlie  Dairy.— A  full  Chapter  on  Butter 
a'.>d  Cheese  Making,  and  Management 
of  Cows,  with  numerous  Hints. 

The  Poultry  Yard.— A  Complete 
Chapter,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  with  33 
Engravings  of  Fowls  Poultry  Houses, 
&c.,  &c. 

Also  —  Filters  and  Filtering  Cis- 
TEiiNS.  five  Engravings  —  Lightning 
Rods,  13— Useful  Tables  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  &c.  —  Maple  Sugar 
Making.  To  these  and  many  other 
subjects  more  or  less  space  is  devo- 
ted. 
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"Vol.  r'oii.r— -380  Illustrations. 


Farm  "Worlt.-A  calendar  of  Sugges- 
tions for  each  month  in  the  Year,  with 
Fifty-six  Engravings— including  Ice- 
Houses  and  storing  ice— making  Stone 
Wall,  and  many  other  iucidentAl  points 
often  omitted— a  very  valuable  article. 

Orcltard  and  Nursery  Worlt.— 
Calendar  for  the  Year,  with  many  use- 
ful hints  and  Twenty-two  En-:ravings. 

Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden 
and  Green-House.— The  Labors 
of  each  s^uccessive  month  reviewed, 
with  notes  on  varieties  of  different 
Vegetables,  &c.,  «fec.,  and  Fifty  En- 
cravings. 

Road  Making.— With  numerous  H- 
lustrations  and  complete  directions. 

Cheese  Dairying.— A  dei^cription  of 
the  Cheese  Factories  and  System  of 
Manufacture— also  Design  for  private 
Dairy-House,  and  Miscellaneous  Hints 
for  Dairy  Farmers. 

Entomology.— A  full  Chapter  on  Col- 
lecting and  Preservinfr  Insects,  particu- 
larly Interesting  to  Deginners  in  this 
important  science 

Country  Homes.- An  article  with 
Eight  Designs,  accompanied  by 
ground  plans,  &c. 


Pruning.— The  principles  and  prac- 
tice fully  described,  with  over  Thirty 
illustrations. 

Poultry.— Treatise  on  the  Turkey- 
Poultry  Houses  and  their  Arrangement 
with  Designs. 

Fruits  and  Flo^vers.- Training 
Grapes— the  Leading  new  Pears— New 
and  Desirable  Flowers- with  a  very 
large  number  of  condensed  hints,  and 
select  lists  according  to  the  latest  au- 
thorities—fully illustrated. 

Domestic  Economy.— Full  Direc- 
tions for  Canning  Fruits  and  Vegeta- 
bles—a large  number  of  useful  recipes, 
&c.,  &c. 

Domestic  Animals —A  full  article 
on  Mutton  Sheep— The  Management 
of  Swine— also  hints  for  the  Bee-Keep- 
er,  &c.,  &c. 

Implements  and  Inventions,— 
Mechanical  Contrivances  for  various 
purposes — the  Implements  of  Horti- 
culture—new Machines— largely  illus- 
trated. 

Woodlands.— Planting  Timber  for 
Screens— the  care  and  Culture  of  th«» 
Timber  Crop. 
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Page. 

Ageratum  Coelestinum, 293 

Agricultural  Memoranda, ix — xx 

Agrostemma,  Dwarf  Fringed, 295 

Animals,  Doctoring  Sick, 322 

Feeding  and  Rearing  Domestic, . . .  312 

Apples,  Six  Best  Market, ; . . . .  292 

Apple  Worm, 281 

Arithmetic  in  Farming, 334 

Asters,  The, 294 

Balsams, 299 

Bees,  Improved  Culture  of, 309 

Black  Knot  on  Plum  Trees 281 

Buds,  Leaf  and  Fruit, 279 

BUILDINGS— Bam  for  Stall-Feeding 

Cattle, 316 

Barn,  Three- Story,     319 

Design  for  Dwelling-House 272 

Grape-  Houses, 323 

Calandrinia, 300 

Calendar  Pages, ix — xx 

Cane  and  Sorghum  Mills, 333 

Carpets,  Sweeping,  317 

Carriages,  Oiling,    332 

Care  of, 329 

Cattle,  Stall  Feeding, 314 

Barn  for  Stall  Feeding, 316 

Cattle-Tie, ...  276 

Charcoal,  Pulverized, '. 331 

Chimney  taking  Fire, 332 

Chinch  Bug, 243 

Corn-f^odder,  Binding, 331 

Corn,  Planting  in  Drills, 336 

Cultivators,  Hand, 30-^ 

Cycles  of  Time  and  Church  Days, viii 

Digitalis,  or  Fox-Glove 296 

Doctoring  Sick  Animals, 322 

Domestic  Economy,  331 

Eclipses  for  1869 vii 

Examinations,  Weekly,  329 

Farming,  Arithmetic  in, 334 

Farms,  to  Increase  Price  of, 325 

Fences,  Facing  Board, 330 

Fence,  Wall  and  Board, 328 

Flowering  Plants,  Select, 293 

Flowers,  Management  of, 300 

Forge,  Portable, 30S 

Four  Seasons,  the, viii 

Fruit  Ladder,   307 

Fruit  Rooms, 259 

Fruits  and  their  Culture, 277 

Gardens,  Fanners', 258 

Grafting  Large  Stocks, 280 

Grain  Weevil, 243 


Pack. 

Grape-Houses, 323 

Grapes,  Packing  for  Market, 274 

Pruning  the  Delaware 285 

Grindstones, 304 

Hand  Cart, 306 

Hedges,  Management  of, 244 

Causes  of  Failure  of, 244 

Planting  and  Pruning, 245 

Hessian  Fly,  242 

Hoe,  Weeding, 304 

Hogs,  Cooking  Feed  for, 317 

Hollyhock,  Double, 298 

Horses,  Balky, 330 

Good  and  Poor, 331 

House  Taking  Fire, 332 

Implements  in  Rural  Economy,    303 

Insects  Injurious  to  Wheat, 241 

Joint  Worm, 243 

Knife-Board, 331 

Larkspur,  Dwarf  Rocket 295 

Leaf  and  Fruit  Buds, 279 

Leicester  and  Merino   Sheep,    Experi- 
ment with,  313 

Loads  for  Teams, 330 

Mimulus  Hybridus  Tigrinus, 293 

Mills,  Cane  and  Sorghum, 333 

Paint, 306 

Morning  and  Evening  Stars, viii 

Orchard,  a  Magnificent, 286 

Paint  Mill, 306 

Pansy,  the, 298 

Pears,  Three  Cooking, 278 

Winter  Table, 279 

Pear  Trees,  Growth  of, 277 

Pink,  the, 297 

Planetary  Notes, viii 

Planting,  Profits  of, 330 

Planting  Corn  in  Drills, 336 

Plows,  to  Prevent  Rusting, 261 

Plums,  Four  Good, 282 

Plurti  Trees,  Black  Knot  on, 281 

Potatoes,  Culture  of, 248 

Harvesting  and  Storing, 354 

Varieties  of, 255 

Press,  Domestic, 307 

Prunes,  Drying, 2S3 

Pruning  the  Delaware  Grape, 285 

Pumps,  Freezing, 330 

Quince,  Varieties  of, 285 

Roofs,  Leaks  in,  .         329 

Rural  Economy,  Items  in, 329 

Rural  Improvements 262 

Saturn's  Rings, viii    i. 
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Scabiosa  or  Mourning  Bride, 297 

Screws  and  Stoppers,  Loosening, 332 

Seed  Sowers, 303 

Sheep,  Feeding  in  England,.... 312 

Mr.  Winne's  Experiment  with,  ...  313 

Sink,  Improved, 257 

Stall  Feeding  in  Pennsylvania, 314 

Stone  Walls,  How  to  Build,  327 

Strawberry  Implement, .,. . .  2S6 

Strawberry  Marketing  in  New-Jersey,.  287 

Syringe,  Garden, 308 

Ten  Weeks  Stock, 297 

Tool  Chest,  Horticultural, 305 

Truck  Block, 308 

Wagons  and  Carriages,  Care  of. 329 

Water  Barrel,   306 

WHEAT— Culture  of, 229 


Page. 

Wheat — Cost  and  Profit  of  Raising, . .  243 

Depth  to  Sow, 236 

Diseases  and  Enemies  of, 240 

Harrowing  in  Spring, 238 

Harvesting,  Time  for, 238 

Manuring, 235 

Preparation  of  Soil  for, 233 

Preparing  old  Sod  for, 235 
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ASTRONOMICAL   CALCULATIONS    IN    EQUAL   OR   CLOCK   TIME. 

ECLIPSES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1869. 

THERE  WILL  BE  FOUR  ECLIPSES  THIS  YEAR,  two  of  the  Sun  and  two 
of  the  Moon,  as  follows  : 

I.  A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  January  27th,  in  the  evening ;  visible.  Size,  5^ 
digits  on  the  northern  limb.     In  California  and  Oregon  the  Moon  will  rise  eclipsed. 

II.  An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  February  nth  ;  invisible  in  North  America,  but 
visible  in  the  southern  part  of  South  America  and  in  South  Africa. 

III.  A  Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  July  23d ;  invisible  in  North  America. 

IV.  A  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  August  7th,  (Saturday,)  in  the  afternoon  ;  visible  as  such 
in  part  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  Eclipse  will 
be  total  at  noon  in  Alaska,  lat.  61'  46.9'  north,  long.  68°  4.6'  west  of  Washington.  The 
line  of  central  and  total  eclipse  from  thence  runs  southeasterly,  touching  the  coast  near 
Sitka  ;  thence  passes  into  British  America,  and  enters  the  United  States  near  the  origin  of 
Milk  river,  long.  30°  W.  From  thence  it  passes  through  the  southwest  comer  of  Minne- 
sota, crosses  the  Mississippi  river  near  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  proceeds  through  Illinois 
just  north  of  Springfield,  and  crosses  the  Ohio  river  near  Louisville.  It  then  inns  through 
Kentucky  and  North  Carolina,  passing  just  south  of  Raleigh,  and  entering  the  Atlantic 
near  Newbern  and  Beaufort,  N.  C.  North  of  this  line  the  Eclipse  will  be  partial,  the 
southern  limb  being  eclipsed ;  and  south  of  the  line  it  will  also  be  partial,  the  northern 
limb  being  eclipsed.     See  the  following  table  for  the  times  of  its  phases  : 
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MORNING  AND  EVENING  STARS. 

Morning  Stars.— Venus  until  May  9.  Mars  not  this  year.  Jupiter  from  April  17th 
to  August  12th.     Saturn  until  March  7th. 

Evening  Stars.— Venus  from  May  9th  to  end  of  year.  Mars  all  the  year.  Jupiter 
until  April  17th  and  after  August  lath.     Saturn  from  March  7th  to  December  nth. 


•  •  • 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS. 

D.      H.  M.  D.     H.  M. 

Winter  begins  December,  1868,  21—7  20  mo.,  and  lasts  89  o  56 
Spring  do.  March,  1869,  20 — 8  16  mo.,  do.  92  20  34 
Summer   do.       June,  1869,  21 — 4  50  mo.,       do.         93  14  22 

Autumn  do.  September,  1869,  22 — 7  12  eve.,  do.  89  17  56 
Winter     do.       December,  1869,  21—1    8  eve.Trop.year365    548 

•  •  • 


CYCLES  OF  TIME  AND  CHURCH  DAYS. 

Dominical  Letter, CISeptuagesima  Sund.,  Jan.  24J Easter  Sunday, Mar.  28 

Epact, i7!Sexagesima  do.      Jan.  31 1 Low  Sunday, April    4 

Golden  Number, 8  Quinquagesima  do.      Feb.    7 j Rogation  Sunday, ..  May     2 

Solar  Cycle, 2  Ash  Wednesday, Feb.  10!  Ascension  Day, May     6 

Roman  Indiction, 12  Quadragesima  Sund.,  Feb.  14 1 Pentecost  Day, May   16 

Jewish  Lunar  Cycle, .. .  5  Mid- Lent  Sunday, . ..  Mar.  7 JTrinity  Sunday, .. .    May   23 

Dionysian  Period, 198  Palm  Sunday, Mar.21  ^Middle  of  the  Year,  July     2 

Julian  Period, 6582  Good  Friday, Mar.26; Advent  Sunday Nov.  28 


•  •  ♦ 


PLANETARY  NOTES. 

Mercury  will  be  in  a  favorable  position  to  be  seen  February  ist.  May  26th  and 
September  22d,  being  then  brightest,  and  setting  soon  after  the  Sun.  Also  March 
2ist  and  July  19th  and  November  7th,  being  then  brightest  again,  and  in  the  east  before 
sunrise. 

Mars  will  be  brightest  about  February  13th,  rising  about  sunset. 

Jupiter  will  be  brightest  November  8th,  rising  about  sunset. 

Saturn  will  be  brightest  June  4th,  rising  about  sunset. 

Venus  will  not  be  ver>-  conspicuous  until  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Until  October 
its  form  will  not  vary  much  from  a  circle,  but  its  phase  becomes  very  gibbous 
then ;  and  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  eastern  elongation  from  the  Sun,  December 
13th,  it  becomes  a  half  circle  of  large  size ;  and  after  that  it  becomes  a  crescent. 


•  ♦  » 


SATURN'S   RINGS. 

These  rings  will  be  visible  all  this  year,  the  visual  line  making  an  angle  of  little  more 
than  26'  with  the  plane  of  the  rings.  Their  northern  surface  is  visible,  the  Sun  and 
Earth  being  elevated  above  that  side.  They  appear  elliptical,  and  this  year  rather  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  wide. 

•-•-« — 

Petroleum  as  an  article  of  fuel  has  been  employed  with  remarkable  success,  generating 
steam  for  boilers  with  great  effectiveness  and  economy.  Steam  vessels  may  thus  carry 
fuel  for  much  longer  voyages  than  if  dependent  on  coal. 

The  Durability  of  Timber,  when  so  situated  as  to  remain   perfectly  dry,  is  almost 
unlimited.     The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  more  than  450  years  old,  and  the  supports  of' 
a  church  roof  at  Rome  were  sound  and  good  after  the  lapse  of  1,000  years. 
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Agricultural  Me.moranda — Oci.  i,  1867,  to  Oct  i,  1868,  ivit/t  refercTtces  to  date  of 

the  Country  Gentleman  containing^ particulars : 
Agricultural  Annual.     Published  by  O.  Judd  &  Co.,  New- York — Jan.  30,  1868. 
Agricultural  Bureau  established  in  Canada — Feb.  13,  1868. 

Alderneys— Importation  by  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Montreal,  Sept.  3,  1868.     By  D.  B.  Fearing, 
i»  Newport,  R.   I.— Sept.  17,  1868.     By  C.   L.  Sharpless,   Philadelphia— June  I's, 

7  V  1868.     By  Sheldon  Stephens,  Montreal— Aug.  20,  1868. 

ij    Alexander,  R.  A.,  Spring  Station,  Ky.     Obituary— Dec.  12,  1867. 
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5  o 

6  o 

7  o 

8  o 

8  58 

9  49 

10  36 

11  18 

II  55 
morn 

0  34 

1  II 
I 
2 


CALENDAR 

For  New- York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut,  N. 
Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois. 


SUN 
RISES 


H    M 


SUN    i   MOON 
SETS,  i    RISES. 


H 


7  II  5 
7  10I5 
7    9'5 


33 

39 
40 

42 

43 
45 
46 


0  29 

1  30 

2  32 

3  31 

4  28 

5  21 

6  10 


47 
24 

2 

45 
34 
30 

33 
40 

847 

9  49 

10  48 

8 


3 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


47 1  rises. I II  j 
ev.  25 


49  i 
50; 


7  30 

8  42! 


I   14 


75 
6i5 

5  5 
45 
3  5 
215 
i|5 
05 
585 
57'5 
565 
6  55  5 
6  53  5 
6  525 
6  51  5 
6  49  5 
6  485 
6  46  5 

6  45  5 

6  44  5 
6  42  5 

6  41  5 
6  39  5 
6385 
6  37  5 


Ml  H    M 
1811       I 

19  morn 

20 

21 


22 

23 

25 
26 

27 
28 


0  8 

1  12 


H.  W. 

N.  Y. 


H    M 

II  59 
ev.  51 


32 
34 
351 


2  14 

3  14 

4  8 

4  59 

5  45 

6  25 

30  sets. 
31 1  6  45 

7  42 

8  38 

..    9  34 
36;  10  30 

37111  28 

39  morn. 

40  o  26 
I  26 
2 

3 
4 


47 
46 

46 

46 

43 

35 

7  21 

8  I 

8  40 

9  21 

9  57 
10  31 

II 


CALENDAR 

For  Washington, 
Mai7rd,  Virginia, 
Kent'ky,  Miss'ri, 
and  California. 


SUN       SUN 
RISES  SETS. 


H  M 


28 
27 
23 


41 

43 
44 

45 
46 

48 

49  rises. 

7  31 

8  42 


5  17 

6  7 


5°i 

51 


II 

47 

morn  || 

0 

31 

I 

21 

2 

16 

3 

19 

4 

25 

5  32 

6 

35 

7 

32 

8 

20 

9 

12 

10 

0 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 
2 

I 

o 

59 
58 
57 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
49 
48 

47 
46 

44 
43 
42 
40 

38 


H  M 


5  21 

5  23 
5  24 
5  25 
5  26 
5  27 
5  28 

5  29 
5  30 
5  32 
5  33 
5  34 
5  35 
5  36 
538 
5  39 


MOON 
RISES. 


H    M 
II       I 

morn, 
o    6 


9 
10 

10 

4 

54 
40 
21 


I 

2 

3 
4 
4 

5 
6 
sets. 

6  47 

7  43 

8  38 

9  33 
10  28 


5  40:11  25 
5  41!  morn. 


5  42 
5  44 
5  45 
5  46 
5  47 
5  48 
5  49 
37|5  51 
365  52 
34  5  53 


23 
23 
24 
22 

19 

13 

3 
rises. 

7  31 

8  41 


o 
I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 


Alexander,  A.  J.,  Spring  Station,  Ky.     Public  Sale  of  Horses — July  2,  1S68. 

American  Poultry  Society  Organized— Oct.  17,  1867. 

American  Stud  Book,  by  J.  H.  Wallace — Nov.  14,  1867 

Angora  Goats,  Imported  by  I.  S.  Diehl — Dec.  12,  1867. 

Arms,  H.  M.,  Springfield,  Vt.     Short-Horn  Herd  established— May  28,  1868. 

Bliss  &  Son,  B.  K.,  removal  to  New- York— Oct.  3,  1867. 

Book  of  Evergreens,  by  Josiah  Hoopes — June  25,  1868. 

Boudinott  Strawberry  Introduced— July  2  and  30,  1868. 

Brittany  Cattle  imported  by  C.  L.  Flint  and  Gen.  Paine,  Boston,  Mass. — July  2,  1868 


I 


©c:^— 


3d  MONTH. 


MARCH,    1869. 


31  DAYS. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 


Boston. 


Third  Quarter 
New  Moon,  .  .  , 
First  Quarter, 
Full  Moon,  .  .  . 


D. 

5 

13 
21 

27 


H.  M. 

0  59  mo. 
4    2  mo. 

1  10  mo. 

4  49  ev. 


New- York. 


H.  M. 

o  47  mo. 

3  50  mo. 
o  58  mo. 

4  37  ev. 


Washingt'n 


H.   M. 
o  35  mo. 

3  38  mo. 
o  46  mo. 

4  25  ev. 


Sun  on  Merid. 


D. 
I 

9 

17 

25 


H.  M.  S. 
12  12  27 
12  10  36 
12     8  22 

125  57 


K 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

2; 

m 

For  Boston,  New- England, 

For  New 

'-York  City,  Phila- 

For      Washington, 

0 

? 

New- York  State,  Michi- 

delpliia, Connecticut, 

N. 

Maryl'd,  Virginia, 
Kent'ky,  Miss'ri, 

;^ 

h 

gan,     Wisconsin,     Iowa, 

Jersey 

Penn.,  Ohio, 

In- 

0 

0 
< 

and  Oregon. 

diana  and  Illinois. 

and  California. 

i 

SUN 

SUN    j  moon 

H.   W. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

H. 

w. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

a 

Q 

RISES 

SETS.'  RISES. 

1 

bost'n 

rises 

sets. 

RISES. 

N. 

Y. 

RISES 

SETS. 

RISES. 

H    M 

H    M    H    M 

H    M 

H    M 

H 

M 

H    M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H    M 

H    M 

I 

M 

6  36 

5  51'  9  53 

2      2 

635 

»* 

D 

53 

9  52 

ID 

44 

6 

33 

5  54 

9  50 

2 

T 

i>  35 

5  52  II     3 

2  49! 

^  34 

5 

53 

II     I 

II 

32 

!6 

32 

5  55 

10  58 

3 

W 

633 

5  53  morn 

3  38! 

6  32 

5 

54 

morn 

ev. 

24 

6 

30 

5  56 

morn. 

4 

T 

^31 

5  54i  0    9 

4  33 

6  30 

5 

55 

0    5 

I 

20 

6 

29 

5  57 

0     2. 

S 

F 

6  30 

5  55;   I  12 

5  32 

6  29 

5 

56 

I     8 

2 

18 

6 

27 

5  57 

I     4 

6 

S 

6  28 

5  561  2    9 

6  32 

6  27 

5 

57 

2    4 

3 

20 

6 

26 

5  58 

2     0 

7 

0 

6  26 

5  571  3     I 

7  35 

625 

5 

58 

2  57 

4 

20 

6 

24 

5  59 

2  52 

8 

M 

6  25 

5  58:  3  47 

831 

6  24 

5 

59 

3  43 

5 

16 

6 

23 

6    0 

3  39 

9 

T 

b  23 

5  59;  4  30 

9  22 

6  22 

6 

0 

4  26 

6 

8 

6 

21 

6    I 

4  22 

ID 

W 

6  21 

6056 

10    8 

6  20 

6 

I 

5    3 

6 

54 

6 

20 

6    2 

4  59 

II 

T 

6  20 

6    2    5  38 

10  51 

6  19 

6 

2 

5  36 

7  35 

6 

18 

6    3 

5  33 

12 

F 

6  18 

6    31  6    7 

II  27 

6  17 

6 

3 

6    5 

8 

10 

6 

17 

6    4 

6    3 

13 

S 

6  16 

6    4  sets. 

morn. 

6  16 

6 

4 

sets. 

8 

48 

6 

15 

6     5 

sets. 

14 

0 

6  14 

6    51  7  28 

0    3 

6  14 

6 

5 

7  28 

9 

24 

16 

13 

6    6 

7  28 

IS 

M 

6  13 

6    6i  8  25 

0  38 

6  12 

6 

6 

8  24 

10 

I 

6 

12 

6    7 

8  23 

16 

T 

6  II 

6     7;  9  24 

I   15 

6  II 

6 

8 

9  22 

10 

38 

i6 

10 

6    8 

9  20 

17 

W 

6    9 

6    9I10  24 

I  54 

6    9 

6 

9 

10  21 

II 

15 

|6 

9 

6    9 

10  18 

18 

T 

6     7 

6  10  II  24 

2  33 

6     7 

6 

10 

II  20 

morn.  | 

16 

7 

6  10 

II   17 

19 

F 

6    6 

6  1 1  morn. 

3  17 

6    6 

6 

II 

morn. 

0 

2 

6 

6 

6  II 

morn. 

20 

S 

6    4 

6  12    0  24 

4    6 

6    4 

6 

12 

0  20 

0 

53 

6 

4 

6  12 

0  15 

21 

0 

6    2 

6  13    I  22 

5     5 

6    2 

6 

13 

I   18 

I 

52 

6 

3 

6  13 

I   13 

22 

.M 

6    0 

6  14!  2  19 

6    ID 

6     I 

6 

14 

2  14 

2 

57 

6 

I 

6  14 

2  10 

23 

T 

.S  59 

6  15    3  10 

7  20 

5  59 

6 

15 

•3    6 

4 

5 

5 

59 

6  15 

3    2 

24 

W 

5  57 

6  17    3  59 

8  28 

5  58 

6 

16 

3  55 

5 

13 

5 

58 

6  16 

3  51 

25 

T 

5  55 

6  18    4  43 

9  30 

5  5^ 

6 

17 

4  40 

6 

16 

5 

56 

6  17 

4  37 

26 

F 

5  53 

6  19'  5  22 

10  26 

5  54 

6 

18 

5  20 

7 

12 

5 

54 

6  18 

5  18 

27 

S 

5  52 

6  20;  rises. 

u  17 

5  52 

6 

19 

rises. 

7 

59 

5 

53 

6  19 

rises. 

28 

0 

5  50 

6  21;   7  39 

ev.    2 

5  51 

6 

20 

738 

8 

47 

5 

51 

6  19 

7  37 

29 

M 

5  48 

6  22^ 

8  42 

0  48! 

5  49 

6 

21 

8  39 

9 

34 

5 

50 

6  20 

8  36 

30 

T 

5  46 

6  23 

9  52 

I  36 

5  47 

6 

22 

9  49 

10 

21 

!5 

48 

6  21 

9  46 

31 

W 

5  45 

6  24  10  57 

2  23 

5  46 

6 

23 

10  54 

II 

6 

'5 

47 

6  22 

10  50 

Cameron,  R.  W.,  New- York.     Public  Sale  of  Stock — Nov.  28,  1867. 

Canada  East.     Exhibition  at  Montreal — Sept.  24,  1868. 

Cattle  in  America,  by  Lewis  F.  Allen — April  23,  1868. 

Channel  Island  Cattle — Sale  of  the  Dauncey  Herd — Nov.  21,  1867. 

Clark,    C.    M.,    Springfield,    Ohio.      Sale    of  Short-Horn    Herd    to    Mr.    McMillan- 

Nov.    14,    1867. 
Cornell  University,  its  Professorships,  &c. — Feb.  6  &  20,  1868. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  receives  degree  of  LLD. — June  25,  i868. 


-=^=>§^ 


4lh  MONTH. 

APRIL,    1869 

30  DAYS. 

MOON'S  PHASES. 

Boston. 

New-York. 

Washingt'n 

Sun  on  Merid. 

Third  Quarter 
New  Moon,  .  .  . 
First  Quarter, 
Full  Moon,  .  .  . 

D. 

3 
II 

19 

26 

H.  M. 

4    4ev. 

9    3ev. 

10  22  mo. 

I  37  mo. 

H.  M. 

3  52  ev. 

8  51  ev. 

10  10  mo. 

I  25  mo. 

H.  M. 

3  40  ev. 

8  39  ev. 

9  58  mo. 
I   13  mo. 

D. 

I 

9 
17 

25' 

H.  M.  S. 
12     348 
12     I  29 
II  59  26 

"  5748 

X 
H 
Z 

o 
S 
u. 
o 

> 
< 

Q 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
o 

I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 


i4 
U 
M 
? 

lb 

O 

> 
< 

Q 


T 
F 

S 

M 
T 
W 
T 

F 

S 

c 

M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 

c 

M 
T 
W 
T 
F 
S 

o 

M 
T 
W 
T 

F 


CALENDAR 

For  Boston,  New- England, 
New- York  State,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Oregon. 


SUN    I    SUN 
RISES   SETS. 


M 


H    M 


43 

41 
40 

366 

356 

336 

31  6 

306 

286 

26|6 

25  6 

236 

21  6 

20  6 

186 

166 

156 

136 

12  6 

io;6 

96 

76 

66 

46 

36 

I  6 

06 

586 

576 


25 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

41 
42 


MOON 
RISES. 


H    M 
12      O 

morn 

0  56 

1  46 

2  29 

3  7 

3  41 

4  II 

4  39 

5  7 

5  33 
sets. 

8  20 

9  19 

10  19 

11  18 
43  morn. 


H.  w. 

bost'n 


H    M 


3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
7 


13 
5 
3 
4 
2 

57 


45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 


8  49 

9  34 
10  16 

10  56 

11  32 
morn. 

o  8 
o  46 
I 
2 
2 


CALENDAR 

For  New- York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut,  N. 
Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois. 


SUN       SUN 
RISES  SETS. 


0  14 

1  7 

1  55 

2  39 

3  18 

3  54 

4  29 
rises. 

7  27 

55'  8  37 

56  9  44 

57iio  45 

58  II  40 


27 

ID 

57 

3  49 

4  47 


53 
2 

9 
8 


5 

7 
8 

9 
10  2 

10  54 

11  40 
ev.  24 

1  II 

2  I 
2  49 


M 

44 
42 

41 

39 

37 

36 

34 

336 

316 

30  6 

286 

266 

25  6 

24  6 

22  6 

20  6 

19  6 

17  6 

16 

14 

13 
II 

10 

8 

7 
6 

4 


MOON 
RISES. 


M  H  M 


24 


II  56 

26 1  mom 

o  51 

I 

2 

3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
36 
26 
06 


27 
28 
29 

30 

31 

22 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 


42 
25 

3 
38 

9 
38 

6 

34 


H.  W. 

N.  Y. 


H  M 
II  58 

ev.  52 
I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
7 


50 
50 
47 
42 

34 

20 

2 

40 

8  15 

8  53 

9  33 

ID  21 


sets. 

8  16 

9  15 

10  i5jio  52 

11  13  II  41 
morn.  I  morn. 


o 
I 
I 

2 

3 
3 
4 


10 

51 

36 
16 

53 
29 


o  35 


49  rises. 


50 
51 

52 


7  25 

8  34 

9  40 
53iio  40 

55  II  35 


36 
39 
47 
52 
54 
48 

38 

8  22 

9  II 

9  58 

10  53 

11  32 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


1     CALENDAR 

For      Washington, 

Maryrd,Virginia, 

Kent'ky,  Miss'ri, 

and  California. 

SUN    1 

SUN 

MOON 

rises! 

SETS. 

RISES. 

H    M 

H    M 

H    M 

5  46 

6  23 

II    51 

5  44 

6  24 

mom. 

5  42 

6  25 

0  47 

5  41 

6  26 

I  37 

5  39 

6  27 

2  21 

5  37 

6  28 

2  59 

536 

6  29 

3  35 

5  34 

6  30 

4    6 

5  33 

631 

4  37 

5  31 

6  32 

5    0 

5  30 

6  33 

5  34 

5  28 

6  34 

sets. 

5  27 

635 

8  18 

5  25 

6  36 

9  12 

5  24 

637 

ID    II 

5  23 

6  38 

II    ID 

5  21 

6  39 

morn. 

5  20 

6  40 

0     5 

5  18 

6  41 

0  58 

5  17 

6  42 

I  47 

5  16 

6  42 

2  32 

5  14 

6  43 

3  14 

5  13 

6  44 

3  52 

5  II 

6  45 

4  28 

5  10 

6  46 

rises. 

5    9 

6  47 

7  22 

5    8 

6  48 

8  30 

5    6 

.6  49 

9  36 

5    5 

i^  50 

10  36 

5    4 

6  51 

II  30 

Cotswolds — imported  bv   M.    H.   Cochrane,   Montreal — Sept.   3,    186S.     Bv  B.  Loomis, 
Windsor  Locks,  Ct.— Sept.  24,  1S68.    By  J.  D.  Wing,  New- York— Sept.  17, 1868. 

Cotton  Culture,  by  J.  B.  Lyman — Jan.  16,  1S68. 
;     Country  Homes,  by  S.  E.  Todd— Sept.  3,  1868. 

Devons — American  Herd  Book,  Vol.  2d — July  30,  1868. 

Dewey,  Dr.  Chester,  Rochester.     Obituarj'— Jan.  2,  1S68. 
.,   Dorkings— imported  by  I.  R.  Page,  Sennett,  Jan.  9,  1868. 
^  Dun,  R.  G.  &  J.  G.,  London,  Ohio,  Sale  of  Short-Horns— May  14,  1868. 
'   Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  G.  E.  Waring — June  4,  1868. 


5th  MONTH. 


MAY,    1869. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 


Third  Quarter 
New  Moon,  .  .  . 
First  Quarter, 
Full  Moon,  .  .  . 


D. 

3 
II 

18 
25 


Boston. 


H.  M. 

8  57  mo. 
II  23  mo. 

4  45  ev. 
10  39  mo. 


New- York. 


H.  M. 

8  45  mo. 
II  II  mo. 

4  33  ev. 
10  27  mo. 


Washingt'n 


H.   M. 

8  33  mo. 
10  59  mo, 

4  21  ev. 
IC  15  mo, 


31  DAYS.    Q 
Sun  on  Merid.    w 


D. 
I 

9 

17 

25 


H.  M.  S. 

II  5654 
II  56  14 
II  56  ID 
II  56  41 


X 

a 

h 

ta 

Z 

M 

0 

» 

:& 

b. 
0 

0. 
0 

> 

> 

< 

< 

Q 

Q 

I 

s 

2 

c 

3 

M 

4 

T 

S 

W 

6 

T 

7 

F 

8 

S 

9 

0 

10 

M 

II 

T 

12 

W 

13 

T 

14 

h' 

IS 

S 

16 

0 

17 

M 

18 

T 

19 

W 

20 

T 

21 

F 

22 

S 

23 

c 

24 

M 

25 

T 

26 

W 

27 

T 

28 

F 

29 

S 

30 

0 

31 

M 

CALENDAR 

For  Boston,  New- England, 
New- York  State,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Oregon. 


SUN    I   SUN    !  MOON 
RISES  1  SETS,  i  RISES. 


MH 

56;  7 

547 

53i7 
52!7 
5i|7 
4917 

487 
47  7 
4617 
447 
4317 
427 
417 


m'  H    M 

o  morn 


9 
10 
II 
12 


26 

7 
42 
13 
43 

ID 
36 

3 


40 

39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
31 

30 
29 

29 

28 

27 

27 

26  7 


4  33 
sets. 

8  12 

9  12 

I^jIO    II 
14  II      6 

i5iii  55 
16  morn 


H.  w. 

bost'n 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


o  40 


19 

55 

29 

2 

35 
12 


I 
I 
2 

3 

3 

4 
24  j  rises. 
25 1  8  29 
26J  9  28 
27,10  19 
28I11     3 

28  II  42 

29  morn. 


H    M 

39 

33 
28 

23 

17 

7 

8  54 

9  38 

10  20 

11  2 
II  42 
morn. 

0  22 

1  7 

1  55 

2  44 

3  36 

4  35 

5  38 

6  42 

7  45 
845 
9  39 

10  30 

11  20 

5 

51 
38 

25 
II 

58 


ev. 
o 
I 
2 

3 
3 


CALENDAR 

For  New- York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut,  N. 
Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois.  ' 


SUN 
RISES 


SUN       MOON       H.  W. 
SETS.  '.  RISES.     N.  Y. 


M  H 
596 
586 
566 

5516 

54  7 

53 

52 

51 

49 

48: 

47^ 


58 

59 
o 
I 
2 

3 
4 

5i 


467 


45 

44 

43 
42 

41 

40j7 
39|7 
39:7 

38:7 
3717 


36 
36 
35 


M    H    M 

56  morn. 

57  o  21 
I 
I 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 

-,  4  . 
6  sets. 

7I  8    8 

8!  9 

9  10 
10  II 
iiiii 
12  morn 

I3i  o  36 
I 
I 
2 

3 

3 
4 


14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

191 


3 

39 
II 

41 
9 

36 
4 

35 


8 

7 
2 

51 


16 

54 
28 

3 

37 
14 


347 


34 
33 
32 
32 

31 


20 
20 
21 


rises. 

8  24 

9  23 

22|I0    15 
23 {10   59 

23  II    38 

24  morn. 


H  M 
ev.  25 


I 

2 

3 
4 
4 


20 
14 

9 
2 

51 

5  40 

6  24 

7  6 

7  45 

8  24 

9  8 

9  53 

10  36 

11  26 
morn. 

o  22 


22 

24 

28 

29 

5  30 

6  25 

15 
I 


7 
8 

8  50 

9  37 

10  23 

11  8 
II  56 

ev.  44 


CALENDAR 

For  Washington, 
Maryl'd,  Virginia, 
Kent'ky,  Miss'ri, 
and  California. 


SUN 
RISES 


M 

2 
I 
O 


SUN       MOON 
SETS.    RISES. 


596 
586 
576 

55^6 
54:6 

53  i 
52J 
51! 
50 
49 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
4917 


48 

47 
46 

45 


M    H    M 

52  morn. 

53  o  17 

o 

I 

2 

2 

3 
3 

i;  4  36 

2  sets. 

8  4 

9  4 
4  10    2 

510  57 
6,11  47 

7  morn. 

81  o  33 


54 

55 

56 

57i 

58 

591 


2, 

31 


59 

36 

8 

39 
8 

36 

5 


447 


43 
43 
42 
41 
41 
40 

39 

39 
38 
38 


9 

10 

10 
II 
12 

13 


I 
I 

2 

3 

3 

4 

14!  rises. 

14  8  20 

15  9  18 
16I10  10 


14 

52 
28 

3 

38 
17 


377 
37!7 


17 
17 
18 


10  55 

11  34 
mo  rn 


Farming  for  Boys,  by  author  of  Ten  Acres  Enough — May  14,  1868. 

Farm  Talk,  by  G.  E.  Brackett— June  25,  1868. 

Fitch,  Thomas,  New  London,  Ct.     Public  Sale  of  Ayrshires,  &c. — July  23,  1868. 

Goodsell,  N.,  New-Haven,  N.  Y.     Obituary  Notice— Feb.  13,  1868. 

Granger,  Gideon,  Canandaigua.     Obituary  Notice — Sept.  24,  1868. 

Grapes  and  Wine  Making,  by  Geo.  Husmann — Feb.  6,  1868. 

Grapes — Siedhofs  Manual — Jan.  9,  1868. 

Grape  Culture,  by  T.  Hart  Hyatt — Dec.  26,  1867. 


r]    6th  MONTH. 


^^ 


JUNE,    1869. 


30   DAYS. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 

Boston. 

New-York. 

Washingt'n 

Sun 

ON    MERtD. 

D. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

D. 

H.  M.  S. 

Third  Quarter 

2 

2  37  mo. 

2  25  mo. 

2  13  mo. 

I 

II  57  34 

New  Moon,  .  .  . 

9 

II    8  ev. 

10  56  ev. 

10  44  ev. 

9 

II  58  58 

First  Quarter, 

16 

931  ev. 

9  19  ev. 

9     7ev. 

17 

12    0  38 

Full  Moon,  .  .  . 

23 

8  55  ev. 

8  43  ev. 

8  31  ev. 

25 

T2     2  21 

X 

2 

O 
2 
b. 
O 

>• 

< 

P 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

o 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


u 
u 

h 
O 

>< 
< 

a 


T 
W 
T 

F 

S 

c 

M 
T 
W 
T 

F 

S 

c 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

O 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

o 

M 
T 
W 


CALENDAR 

For  Boston,  New-England, 
New- York  State,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Oreson. 


SUN    I    SUN 
RISEs'sETS.  I 


H  M 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

: 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

^ 

4 
4 
4 

4 
K 

it 


25 
25 
25 
24 
24 
24 

23 

23 

23 

23 
22 


MOON 
RISES. 


H  M 
30 
30 
31 

32 

2 


H  M 


2217 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 

23 

23  7 


23 
23 
23 
24 
24 
24 

2517 

25  7 

26  7 


33 
33 
34 

36 

37 

37 

3? 

3? 
38 

39 

39 

39 
40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 
41 
41 
40 

40 
40 


15 

45 
12 

39 
4 

33 
3 

38 

17 


H.  \V. 

bost'n 


o 
o 
I 
I 

2 
2 

3 

3 
4 

sets. 

9  o 

9  53 

10  40 

11  21 

II  59 

morn. 

o  32 

I 

I 

2 

2 

3 
rises. 

8  10 

8  58 

9  39 
10  15 

10  47 

11  14 
II  40 


5 
38 
10 

47 
27 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


H  M 

47 
39 
28 
20 

9 

8  58 

9  46 

10  32 

11  19 
morn. 

o  4 


CALENDAR 

For  New-York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut,  N. 
Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois. 


SUN 
RISES 


51 
40 

32 
24 
19 
16 
18 

7  20 

8  20 


9 
10 

II 

II 


16 

9 
o 

47 


ev.  31 
16 

59 

41 

23 

5 


H    M 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


SUN 
SETS. 


H     M 


31 
30 

30 

30: 

29; 
29 

29  7 

29i7 
28I7 
28!7 
287 

28|7 
28I7 
287 
28  7 
28  7 
287 
28  7 
28:7 
29:7 


24 

25 
26 

26 

27 
28 
28 
29 

30 
30 
31 
31 

32 
32 


MOON 
RISES. 


H    M 


o 
o 
I 
I 

2 
2 

3 
3 
4 

sets. 

8  55 
•948 

10  36 

11  18 
32J11  57 
33  morn. 


12 

43 
10 

38 

5 

35 
6 

41 
21 


H.  W. 

N.  Y. 


H    M 


33 
25 
14 

5 
54 

5  44 

6  32 

17 
o 


29 
29 
29 
29 

30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
31 


33 
33 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
35 
35 
35 


31 

5 

39 

12 

50 
31 


o 
I 
I 

2 
2 

3 

rises, 

8    5 

8  54 

9  35 
35!io  12 

35iio  44 
35!ii 

35iii 


7 
8 

849 

9  37 

10  24 

11  15 
morn 


o 
I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


12 
39 


655 

7  43 

8  30 

9  18 
10    2 

10  41 

11  23 
ev.    8 

o  52 


CALENDAR 

For  Washington, 
Maryl'd,  Virginia, 
Kent'ky,  Miss'ri, 
and  California. 


SUN 
RISES 


SUN 
SETS. 


M 
36 
36 
36 

35 
35 
35 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
35 
35 
35 
35 
36 
36 
37 
37 
37 


MOON 
RISES. 


H  M  H  M 


19 

19 
20 
21 
21 

22 

23 
23 
24 
24 

25 

25 
26 

26 

26 

27 

27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
29 
29 

29 
29 


O 

o 
I 
I 

2 
2 

3 
3 
4 


9 
41 

9 
38 

5 
36 

8 

44 

25 
sets. 

8  40 

9  44 
10  32 

II 
II 
morn. 

o  30 

I 

I 

2 

2 

3 

rises. 

8  o 


15 
55 


5 
41 
15 
53 

35 


8 
9 


49 

31 
2910  8 

29  10  42 

29! I I  II 

29  II  39 


Halsted,  A.  M.,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  imports  Poultry— Nov.  21,  1868. 

Hayes,  C.  I.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.     Public  Sale  of  Short-Horns— Nov.  7,  1867. 

Hill,  J.  M.,  Harristown,  111.     Public  Sale  of  Short- Horns— Dec.  5,  1867. 

Horse  Portraiture,  by  J.  C.  Simpson — Dec.  19,  1867. 

Horticultural  Annual — O.  Judd  &  Co. — Jan.  30,  186S. 

Illinois  Industrial  University  inaugurated — March  19,  1868. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me.     Boardman's  Agricultural  Survey — April  2,  1868. 

London  White  Potato  introduced — July  30,  1868. 

Loomis,  Burdett.     Sale  of  Short-Horn  Herd  to  Mr.  Arms— May  28,  1868. 


I 


7th  MONTH. 


JULY,    1869. 


31  DAYS. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 


Third  Quarter 
New  Moon,  ... 
First  Quarter, 
Full  Moon,  ... 
Third  Quarter) 


D. 

I 

9 
16 

23 
31 


Boston. 

H. 

M. 

8 

2 

ev. 

8 

54 

mo. 

2 

1 

mo. 

9 

10 

mo. 

0 

22 

ev. 

New- York.  JWashingt'n' 


H.  M. 

7  50  ev. 

8  42  mo. 
151  mo. 
8  58  mo. 
o  II  ev. 


H.    M. 

7  38  ev. 

8  30  mo. 
I  40  mo. 
8  46  mo. 

II  58  mo. 


Sun  on  Merid. 


D. 
I 

9 
17 
25 


H.  M.  S. 

12    3  34 
12    456 

12    551 
12    6  12 


X 

Ui 

h 

u 

Z 

u 

0 

? 

A 

0 

0 

> 

>■ 

< 

< 

» 

Q 

I 

T 

2 

F 

,3 

S 

4 

0 

,S 

M 

6 

T 

7 

W 

8 

T 

9 

F 

10 

S 

II 

c 

12 

M 

13 

T 

14 

W 

IS 

T 

16 

F 

17 

S 

18 

0 

19 

M 

20 

T 

21 

W 

22 

T 

23 

F  . 

24 

S 

2.S 

0 

26 

M 

27 

T 

28 

W 

29 

T 

30 

F 

31 

S 

CALENDAR 

For  Boston,  New-England, 
New- York  Slate,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Oregon. 


SUN    [    SUN    I    MOON    j    H.   W. 
RISES  SETS.     RISES.     BOST'n 


M|H 

26  7 

2617 

27  7 
28,7 

29  7 

297 
7P1 
30;  7 
3117 
32,7 
337 
33i7 
347 
357 
3617 


M|  H    M 

40  morn 


40 
40 
40 
39 
39 
39 
38 
38 
38 
37 
37 


7 

34 

3 

35 
16 

53 
43 


Z7 
38 

39 
40 

41 

42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47|7 
487 
49J7 
507 
5ii7 


o 
o 
I 
I 

2 
2 

3 
sets. 

8  34 

9  20 

9  59 
36110  35 

36,11     7 

35I11  40 
34  morn 


H   M 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

10  59 

11  49 

morn. 


49 
41 
30 
24 
20 

13 
6 


o 
o 
I 

2 
2 

3 


34 
ZZ 
32 
31 
30 
30 
29 

28 

27 
26 

25!  9 
24110 
23J10  36 

22!II      4 
2I|II    33 


13 

48 
26 

9 
57 
48 
rises. 

8  13 
847 

9  16 

44 
8 


o 
I 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
857 

9  51 

10  42 

11  27 
ev.    9 

o  49 
I 
2 
2 


37 
28 
18 
6 
57 
53 
53 
56 
56 


3 
4 
4 


29 
8 

46 

25 
6 

54 


CALENDAR 

For  New- York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Connecticnt,  N. 
Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois. 


sun  ;  SUN    Jmoon  ,  h.  w. 

RISES  SETS.    RISES.    1 N.   Y. 


H  M'H  M'  H  M 


32 
32 

33 

ZZ 

34 

35 

35 

36 

Zl 

37 

387 

397 

397 

407 

41 

42 

43 
44 
44 
45 
46 
47 


35  morn. 

35  o  7 
o 

I 

I 

2 
2 


H  M 


48 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


35 
5 
38 
19 
57 

3  47 
sets. 

8  30 

9  16 

9  57 

10  34 

11  7 
30J11  41 
29  morn 


34 
34 
34 
34 
33 
ZZ 
ZZ 
32 
32 
31 
31 
30 


38 
27 
16 

9 

4 

59 

52 

42 


8  32 

9  23 

10  12 

11  o 

"  51 
jmorn. 

o  43 


29 
28 

27 
26 

26 

25 

24 

23 

23 
22 

21 

20 

19 
18  II 


15 
51 
30 

13 
I 

53 


I 
2 

3 
4 


rises. 

8  10 
844 

9  14 
9  42 

10    8 
10  36 


7 
8 


17 


"  35 


40 

38 
40 

41 

5  42 

6  37 
26 
10 

8  54 

9  36 
10  15 

10  49 

11  29 
ev.  10 

0  53 

1  41 


CALENDAR 

For  Washington, 
Maryl'd,  Virginia, 
Kent'ky,  Miss'ri, 
and  California. 


SUN 
RISES 


H 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


SUN    j   MOON 
SETS.    RISES. 


M  H 

387 
3817 

39i7 


39 
40 

41 
41 

42 
42 

43 

44 

44^ 

45 

467 

467 

477 
487 


M'  H    M 

29  morn. 
29    o     7 

o 

I 

I 

2 

3 
3 


29 
28 
28 
28 
28 
27 
27 

27 
26 
26 


36 

7 

41 

23 
I 

52 


sets. 
8  25 


13 

54 


9 
9 

26  10  32 
25  II  7 
24  II  42 
24  morn. 


49 

50 

51 

52 

52 

53 

54 

55 

567 

57|7 

587 

58|7 

S^,7 

597 


23 

23 
22 

21 

21 

20 

19 
18 
18 

17 
16 

15 

14 

13 
12 


o 
o 
I 

2 

3 
3 


17 
54 
34 
18 
6 
58 


rises. 
8    6 

8  41 

9  12 

9  41 
10    8 

10  37 

11  7 
II  38 


Lop-Eared  Rabbits  imported  by  John  Haven,  New- York — Nov.  28,  1867. 

Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry  introduced — Aug.  6,  1868. 

New- York  Grape-Grower's  Association,  organized — Feb.  6  and  March  5,  1868. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  organized — Feb.  27,  1868. 

Patent  Right  Sales — Law  Passed  in  Ohio — July  9,  1868. 

Percheron  Horse,  by  Chas.  du  Huys — July  16,  1868. 


ggc^^- 


4 


8th  MONTH. 


AUGUST,    1869. 


31  DAYS. 


MOON'S  PHASES. 


New  Moon,  .  .  . 
First  Quarter, 
Full  Moon,  .  .  . 
Third  Quarter 


D. 

7 

14 
21 

30 


Boston. 


H,  M. 

5  24  ev. 
7  57  mo. 
1 1  39  ev. 
3  14  mo. 


New-York. 


H.  M. 

5  12  ev. 

7  45  mo. 
II  27  ev. 

3    2  mo. 


Washingt'n 


H. 

5 

7 

II 

2 


M. 

o  ev. 
33  mo. 
15  ev, 
50  mo. 


Sun  on  Merid. 


D. 
I 
9 

17 

25 


H.  M.  S. 
12     6     I 
12     5  12 
12     3  46 
12      I  48 


a 

ui 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

CALENDAR 

7x 

For  Boston,  New- England, 

For  New- York  City,  Phila- 

For     Washington, 

0 

? 

New- York  State,  Michi- 

delphia, Connecticut,    N. 

Maryl'd,  Virginia, 

s 

b. 

gan,     Wisconsin,     Iowa, 

Jersey,  Penn.,  Ohio,   In- 

Kent'ky, Miss'ri, 

0 

0 
< 

and  Oregon. 

diana  and  Illinois. 

and  California. 

< 

SUN   j  SUN    ! 

MOON    !    H.  W. 

SUN    , 

SUN 

MOON 

H.  w. 

SUN 

SUN 

MOON 

M 

RISES  1 

H    M 

SETS. ; 

1 

RISES.  ;B0ST'n 

RISES 

SETS. 

RISES. 

N.  Y. 

RISES 

SETS. 

H    M 

RISES. 

1 

H   M 

H    M 

H    M 

i 

H    M 

H    m'  H    M 

H    M 

H    M 

H    M 

I 

C 

4  52  7  2o'morn 

5  46 

4  56 

716  morn. 

2   32 

5      0 

7    II 

morn. 

2 

M 

4  53  7  18 

0     6 

6  43 

4  57 

7  14 

0    10 

3  29 

5    I 

7    ID 

0  13 

.3 

T 

4  547  17 

0  44 

7  43 

4  58 

7  13 

0    48 

4  28 

5    2 

7    9 

0  52 

4 

W 

4  55  7  16 

I    30 

8  46 

4  59 

7  12 

I  34 

5  31 

5    3 

7    8 

I  39 

S 

T 

4  56:7  15 

2   23 

9  45 

5    0 

7  II 

2  28 

631 

5    4 

7    7 

2  33 

6 

F 

4  5717  14 

3  24 

10  42 

5     I 

7  10 

3  29 

7  26 

5    5 

7   e> 

3  34 

7 

S 

4  58:7  12 

4  31 

II  32 

5    2 

7    9 

4  3^ 

8  16 

5    6 

7    5 

4  40 

8 

0 

4  59  7  II 

sets. 

morn. 

5    3 

7    7 

sets. 

9    8 

5    6 

7    4 

sets. 

9 

M 

5    07  10 

832 

0  22 

5    4 

7    6 

8  30 

9  57 

5    7 

7    2 

8  28 

10 

T 

5     17    8 

9    8 

I   II 
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13 
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0  21 

5  II 
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IS 
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5  10 
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16 
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M7 
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2  43 
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20 
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6  54 

3  35 
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5  15 
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3  39 
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5  17 
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3  43 

21 

S 

s  13 

6  52 

rises. 

II     6 

5  i<^ 

6  50 

rises. 

7  47 

5  18 

6  47 

rises. 

22 

0 

5  14 

651 

7  18 

II  45 

5  17 

6  48 

7  15 
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5  19 

6  45 

7  13 

23 
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6  49 

7  47 
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5  17 

6  47 

7  45 

9    6 

5  20 

6  44 

7  44 

24 

T 

5  16 

6  48 

8  13 

0  58 

5  18 

^  45 

8  12 

9  43 

5  21 

6  43 
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2S 

W 

5  ^l 

6  46 
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I  34 

5  19 

6  44 
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26 

T 
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27 

F 

5  19  6  43 
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5.21 

6  41 
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28 

,  s 

5  20  6  41 
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328 

5  22 

t)  39 
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ev.  14 

5  25 

6  37 
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29 

0 

5  21 

6  39 

10  40 

4  15 

5  23 

^  37 

10  44 

I     2 

5  26 
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10  48 

30 

M 

5  22 

638 

II  21 

5    9 

5  24 

6  36 

II  25 

I  55 

5  26 

6  34 

II  30 

31 

1    T 

5  23 

6  36 {morn. 

6    9 

5  25 

^  34 

morn. 

2  55 

5  27 

632 

morn. 

Philosophy  of  Housekeeping,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman — Oct.  24,  1867. 
Popular  American  Entomology,  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard — July  2,  1868. 
Plows — Awards  at  Great  Utica  Trial — Dec.  s,  1867. 

Trial  of  Draught,  &c.,  at  Brattleboro,  Vt,  June  11,  1868. 
Potato — Early  Rose,  its  introduction,  &c. — April  9,  1868. 

Vanderveer  Seedling  introduced — March  26,  186S. 
Poultry — Standard  of  Excellence  in,  by  A.  M.  Halsted — March  12,  i858. 
Pullen,  Isaac,  Hightstown,  N.  J.     Obituary  Notice — Feb.  27,  i868. 
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Prong  Hoe  invented  by  Reisig  &  Hexamer — March  15,  1868. 
Record  of  Horticulture,  by  A.  S.  Fuller — June  11,  1868. 
Requa,  J.  A.,  Brocton.     Obituary  Notice — April  g,  1S68. 
Snlnion  Raising  Successful  in  New-Hampshire — ^Dec.  19,  1S67. 
Short-Horns— American  Sold  in  England — Oct.  17,  and  Nov.  7,  1867. 

American  Herd  Book,  Eighth  Volume — Jan.  23,  1868. 

Canada  Herd  Book,  First  Volume — June  11,  1868. 

English  Herd  Book,  Seventeenth  Volume — April  9,  1868. 

Imported  by  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Montreal — Sept.  3  and  24,  1868. 
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Short-Horns — Sales  of  1867  in  England — Jan.  9,  1868. 

Sale  of  Geo.  H.  Brown's  Herd — April  30,  1868. 
Shade  Trees  Encouraged — Law  of  Wisconsin — May  28,  1868. 

Sheep — Jr.rian  Winne's  Experiments  in  Feeding  Leicesters  and  Merinos — April  30,  1868. 
Sheep  Husbandry  in  Missouri,  by  S.  P.  Boardman — March  19,  1868. 
Silesian  Merinos  imported  by  W.  Chamberlain — Jan.  2  and  May  21,  1868. 
Silk  and  Silk  Manufactures,  by  E.  C.  Cowdin — June  4,  1868. 
South-Downs — Sale  of  the  Ellman  Plock — Oct.  3,  1867. 
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Sparrows  imported  from  England  at  New- York — March  19,  1868. 

Spears,  J.  H.,  Tallula,  111.,  Sale  of  Short-Horns — April  9,  1868. 

Stone,  F.  W.,  Guelph,  Canada.     Sale  of  Stock — Oct.  31,  1S67. 

Storm  Signals  in  Harvest  Time — Plan  of  A.  Watson — June  18,  1868. 

Stray  Cattle — Law  of  New- York  to  Restrain — June  4,  1868. 

Steam  Plows  in  Operation  in  Illinois  and  Louisiana — July  23,  1868. 

Suffolk  Horses  imported  by  M.  H.  Cochrane — Sept.  3,  1868. 

Table  of  Agricultural  Exports  from  New- York  for  1865,  1866  and  1867 — Jan  9,  1868. 

Texas  Cattle  Fever  Breaks  out  in  Illinois — Aug.  13,  1868. 
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Trial  of  Plows  at  Amherst,  Mass. — May  21,  1868. 

Trabue,  A.  E.,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Short-Horn  herd  established — Dec.  12,  1867. 
Variation  in  Plants  and  Animals,  bv  Chas.  Darwin — Jime  25  and  July  9,  1868. 
Wheat  Culturist,  by  S.  E.  Todd— March  5,  1S68. 

A  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Garden  established — March  26,  1868. 
Weeding  Hoe,  invented  by  E.  M.  Conkling,  Parma,  N.  Y. — Aug.  27,  1868. 
/  \   Wools  and  Woolens  exhibited  at  Chicago — Aug.  13,  1868. 
Young  Farmer's  Manual,  by  S.  E.  Todd — Dec.  19,  1867. 
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CULTURE   OF  WHEAT. 


EVERY  FARMER  naturally  asks  himself  the  question— How  can  I 
secure  the  largest  amount  of  this  great  leading  grain  crop  ?  Answer — 
Examine  and  imitate  the  best  practices  and  the  modes  of  culture  adopted 
by  those  who  uniformly  obtain  the  largest  returns.  There  are  a  few  suc- 
cessful managers  who  raise  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  per 
acre,  than  the  average  crops  of  the  country.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  look 
into  the  secret  of  their  success.  If  their  practice  could  be  imitated  so  as 
to  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  four  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  grain 
raised  annually  in  the  country  at  large,  by  an  addition  of  two  hundred 
millions  more,  it  would  be  worth  some  little  trouble  to  reach  this  desirable 
result.  We  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  examination  of  these 
best  practices. 

The  requisites   for   success  naturally   divide   themselves   under  four 
heads  : 

1.  A  good  and  suitable  soil. 

2.  The  best  varieties  of  wheat. 

3.  Preparing  the  soil,  sowing  and  general  management. 

4.  Avoiding  diseases,  insects  and  other  disasters. 
Soils. — There  are  certain  districts  of  the  country  widely  known  or  cele- 
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brated  as  being  excellent  wheat  regions  ;  and  there  are  others  where  it  is 
supposed  wheat  cannot  be  profitably  grown.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  common  belief  that  the  wheat  crop  is  not  adapted  to  certain  places, 
has  been  at  least  partly  owing  to  bad  management.  When  the  country 
was  new  and  the  soil  fresh  and  productive,  good  crops  were  obtained  with 
little  difficulty.  General  success  led  to  carelessness  j  grain  was  sown  after 
grain,  without  regard  to  a  proper  rotation,  and  the  soil  became  gradually 
exhausted,  and  filled  with  weeds.  This  pernicious  course  was  much  practiced 
in  the  best  wheat  regions  of  Western  New-York,  and  the  crops  became  so 
reduced  that  some  went  so  far  as  to  predict  the  entire  failure  of  wheat 
raising.  But  by  the  adoption  of  underdraining,  cleansing  rotation,  and 
enriching  by  clover,  and  a  judicious  application  of  manure,  many  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  gradual  increase  in  successive  years,  until  the 
original  amount  yielded  by  the  new,  fresh  and  rich  soil  has  been  exceeded. 
Experiments  of  late  years  have  proved  that  many  portions  of  the  early  settled 
States,  where  the  culture  of  wheat  was  long  ago  discontinued,  will  yield 
good  and  remunerative  crops  under  proper  management.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  that  the  best  wheat  soils  are  those  which  contain  a  large  portion 
of  clay — commonly  designated  as  strong  soils.  This  is  true  to  a  great 
extent,  but  such  soils  nearly  always  require  regular  underdraining.     It  is 


Fig.  2. —  Wheat  on  Undrained 
Land,  Growth  Feeble — a.  Top 
Soil,  mostly  Dry ;  b,  IVater 
Soaked  Soil ;  c,  Wet  Subsoil. 


Fig.  3 — Wheat  on  Drained  Land, 
of  Strong  Growth,  the  Water 
being  Three  Feet  Down  and 
below  the  Roots. 


obvious  where  the  whole  field  has  to  get  rid  of  its  surplus  water  by  the 
slow  process  of  soaking  away  through  the  particles  from  one  side 
the  field  to  the  other,  or  by  the  equally  slow  process  of  evaporation, 
loss  of  time   must   often  result — all  of  which  is  obviated   by  providi 
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artificial  means  for  a  swift  discharge  in  twenty-four  hours  of  time,  through 
regular  channels  of  tile.  Winter  killing  is  obviated,  manure  is  made 
accessible  to  the  plant,  and  a  deep  mellow  soil  takes  the  place  of  the  heavy, 
water-soaked  or  baked  earth  of  the  undrained  farm.  (Figs,  2  and  3.)  Al- 
though light  soils  do  not  usually  produce  the  heaviest  yield  of  grain,  yet 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  improved  by  rotation  and  clover,  give  them 
some  advantages — so  that,  on  the  whole,  more  depends  on  good  and  proper 
management  and  adapting  the  system  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil. 

Sometimes  important  advantages  result  from  an  intermixture  of  the  sub- 
soil with  the  surface.  A  farmer  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  increased  his  wheat 
ten  bushels  more  per  acre,  by  running  the  plow  two  inches  deeper  than  it 
had  ever  been  before — thus  throwing  up  and  intermixing  a  small  portion  of 

the  subsoil ;  fig.  4.  A 
larger  intermixture  did 
not  succeed  so  well  until 
a  few  years'  exposure 
^'ijui/4i' r  -,  to  the  air  had  changed 
its  character.     Another 


farmer,  in  Wayne  Co., 

produced  a   like  bene- 

-..  r-    J    J  r,    J.     ■        /•w./cvz.'T'       1.  ficial  result  by  scattering 

Fig.  4. — Gradual  Deepening   of  the   ootl  by     Irench  ■'  ,•     T 

Flowing.  the  earth  from  a  ditch 

over  the  adjacent  land.  Some  years  ago  John  Johnston  of  jGeneva  made 
the  following  statement  of  a  striking  result  of  a  similar  character  :  "A 
few  years  ago  I  had  some  800  oak  and  black  walnut  stumps  pulled  ; 
many  of  them  brought  up  earth  from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and  ft'om  ten  to 
seventeen  feet  square  on  the  surface.  The  first  year  after  the  stumps  were 
pulled  I  put  the  field  in  wheat.  Where  the  stumps  stood  the  wheat  was 
not  so  good  as  the  other  part  of  the  field,  but  it  is  again  in  wheat  now  and 
I  never  saw  any  such  wheat  as  is  on  the  places  where  the  stumps  were 
pulled.  You  can  see  where  every  stump  had  been  ;  the  wheat  is  all  often 
inches  taller,  stands  far  stockier  on  the  ground,  and  looks  as  if  a  load  of 
barnyard  manure  had  been  laid  down  and  not  half  spread,  and  wheat  sown 
on  it ;  the  straw  is  stiff  and  bright."  This  treatment  will  not  be  applicable 
to  all  soils,  but  only  to  such  as  experiment  points  out  as  having  an  enrich- 
ing subsoil,  when  intermixed  in  moderate  quantities. 

Varieties. — Before  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  midge,  the  Soule  wheat 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  sorts  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  The  wide  destruction  produced  by 
this  insect  led  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
found  commonly  to  escape.  This  sort  has  npw  been  cultivated  many  years, 
and  from  the  success  which  has  attended  its  crops,  it  has  no  doubt  proved 
in  the  aggregate  worth  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  country  at  large.  The 
Blue  Stem,  a  smooth,  red  variety,  is  an  old,  well  known  sort  largely  culti- 
vated for  the  South.     There  is  also  a  white  variety  by  the  same  name,  con- 
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siderably  resembling  the  old  white  Flint.  The  straw  having  a  bluish  cast 
below  the  head  has  given  it  this  name.  The  Lambert  is  a  newer  sort,  more 
lately  introduced,  and  much  cultivated  in  portions  of  the  West.  It  is  a  red 
chaff,  bald  wheat,  of  good  but  not  of  the  highest  quality,  ripening  a  little 
earlier  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  remarkable  for  its  entire  freedom  from 
the  attacks  of  the  midge.  The  Early  May  has  been  a  very  popular  sort  at 
the  Southwest ;  but  although  promising  well  for  a  time  in  some  places,  on 
its  introduction  into  the  North  it  has  not  generally  succeeded,  and  has  now 
nearly  passed  out  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  white  bald  variety,  but  not  quite 
so  white  as  the  Soule.  The  Diehl  wheat  is  a  new  sort  not  yet  sufficiently 
tested  to  prove  its  standing,  but  recommended  by  some  for  its  earliness, 
freedom  from  the  midge,  and  general  value.  It  is  a  bald,  white  wheat, 
with  a  short  straw  and  short  head.  Some  reports  are  unfavorable.  There 
are  two  other  new  sorts  which  have  been  considerably  raised  in  Central 
and  Western  New- York,  and  which  in  particular  localities  have  given  high 
promise  of  productiveness  and  value.  These  are  the  Wicks  and  the  Tread- 
well.  The  Wicks  wheat  is  a  bearded  variety,  the  beards  more  spreading 
than  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  heads  whiter  in  chaff  and  grain,  which  are 
rather  long  and  slender.  The  Treadwell  is  a  partly  bald  wheat,  is  not  so 
white  as  the  Wicks,  but  appears  to  be  more  uniformly  productive,  and  has 
a  firm,  erect  straw — the  Wicks  in  some  localities  not  succeeding  so  well  as 
the  old  Mediterranean,  but  proving  much  superior  to  it  in  others. 

There  are  in  all  hundreds  of  named  varieties  of  American  and  foreign 
origin  which  have  been  more  or  less  tested  in  this  country,  most  of  which 
have  proved  of  no  value,  and  very  few  equal  to  the  sorts  already  mention- 
ed. As  the  crop  is  yearly  reproduced  from  seed  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  a  change  of  character,  and  hence  the  importance  of  continually 
selecting  the  best  for  sowing.  There  are  various  modes  of  making  the 
selection.  A  good  one  is  to  pass  through  the  field  just  before  cutting  and 
select  the  largest,  best  and  ripest  heads ;  sow  the  grain  from  these,  and 
repeat  the  process  annually.  Another  is  to  provide  a  special  screen  for 
the  fanning  mill,  which  shall  allow  all  the  grain  to  pass  through  except 
the  largest  and  plumpest.  Another  mode  is  to  throw  the  wheat  by  hand- 
fuls  across  the  barn  floor — the  largest  grains  will  be  thrown  the  farthest, 
and  thus  separated  from  the  rest. 

It  is  equally  important  to  clean  out  foul  seed.     The  late  improvements 
in  the  fanning  mill  are  such  as  to  accomplish  this  result  without  much  dif- 
ficulty.    Some  farmers  clean  out  the  chess  and  some  other  seeds  by  float- 
ing them  on  brine  made  just  strong  enough  to  effect  the  purpose  and  allow 
the  wheat  to  sink — pouring  off  the  floating  matter  and  allowing  the  wheat 
to  remain.     The  brine,  which  should  be  strong  enough  to  float  a  potato, 
may  be  used  several  times.     It  is  an  old  practice,  successful  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  blow  out  the  light  seed,  whether  of  weeds  or  the  shriveled 
A    wheat  grains,  by  removing  the  shaking  rod  from  a  fanning  mill,  so  that  the 
Jik  fan  may  be  driven  with  greater  velocity,  taking  out  the  unnecessary  sieves, 
(3  but   allowing   the  lower   one  or  screen  to  remain.     One   person  turns 
-      ^  '. ^3© 
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the  fan  rapidly  while  another  regulates  the  discharge  at  the  hopper.  All 
i  the  lighter  stuff  is  blown  out  behind,  and  small,  heavy  seeds,  like  those  of 
cockle,  drop  through  the  screen  into  the  box  below.  Confining  the  blast 
from  the  fan  b}'  means  of  a  large  square  board  box  or  tube,  assists  in  per- 
forming the  operation  with  greater  ease  and  efficiency. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil— Rotation. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  soil  up  to  a  proper  condition,  and  main- 
taining it  in  a  fertile  state,  and  free  from  weeds,  nothing  is  more  important 
than  a  well-planned  rotation,  including  at  least  one  hoed  crop.  The  fol- 
lowing courses  have  been  adopted  in  the  best  wheat  districts  of  Western 

New-York  : 

Course  for  a  Strong  Fertile  Soil. 

ist  year,  Corn  on  clover  sod. 

2d    do.    Oats  or  barley. 

3d    do.    Wheat. 

4th  do.    Clover,  mowed  and  cropped  for  seed. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  four-course  system,  and  is  adapted  to  farming 
where  raising  crops  is  the  principal  object,  and  where  there  is  a  portion 
of  permanent  pasture  on  moist  land.  If  the  whole  farm  is  well  drained,  a 
five  year  rotation  may  be  adopted  by  seeding  to  both  timothy  and  clover 
after  the  wheat,  and  by  one  year  of  pasturage  after  the  mowing.  It  is 
important  that  the  corn  be  kept  well  cultivated  and  perfectly  clean.  This 
will  serve  to  eradicate  such  weeds  as  obtain  a  foothold  in  fields  kept 
several  years  in  grass,  or  in  grass  and  sowed  crops  alternately.  It  is  also 
important  that  one  good  crop  of  clover  be  plowed  in  during  the  course,  in 
order  to  maintain  fertility.  The  manure  may  be  applied  to  the  corn  or 
the  wheat,  according  to  circumstances.  If  for  the  corn,  the  best  way  is  to 
draw  it  out  in  winter  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  and  spread  it  broadcast  and 
evenly  at  once.  Much  of  it  will  soak  into  the  soil,  and  it  will  be  worth 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  if  kept  till  spring  and  applied  just  before  planting. 
Such  of  the  manure  as  may  be  too  coarse,  should  be  kept  in  heaps  and 
turned  over  once  or  twice  during  summer,  to  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing 
after  the  land  is  plowed  and  before  the  wheat  is  sown.  This  application 
not  only  increases  the  wheat  several  bushels  per  acre  in  most  instances, 
but  it  assists  the  catch  of  the  clover  seed,  and  pushes  the  young  clover 
plants  forward.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich,  this  top-dressing  may  promote 
the  growth  of  too  much  straw  ;  but  such  cases  are  much  rarer  than  the 
opposite  difficulty. 

On  soils  not  qiflte  so  strong  as  the  preceding,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  the  fertility,  the  following  course  would  be  better : 

I  St  year — Corn  on  sod. 

2d   year — Barley,  followed  by  clover  not  cut  nor  pastured.  A 

3d   year — Clover  plowed  under  when  full  grown,  the  sod  rolled  flat,  A^ 
pulverized  with  a  two-horse  cultivator,  and  sown  with  wheat.  Q 
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4th  year — Wheat. 
5th  year — Clover  meadow. 
6th  year — Pasture. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  two  tillage  crops  are  allowed  in  succession,  and 
that  two  green  crops  are  plowed  under  during  the  course.  This  system 
allows  the  feeding  of  a  considerable  number  of  animals  and  the  consequent 
manufacture  of  manure — the  application  of  which  to  the  corn  or  to  the 
wheat,  as  may  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  green  crops,  will  maintain 
almost  any  soil  in  a  condition  for  raising  good  crops  of  wheat. 

It  was  formerly  a  practice  in  some  of  the  best  wheat  districts  to  take  off 
a  crop  of  wheat  and  plow  under  a  crop  of  clover  every  alternate  year — 
thus  forming  a  two -course  system,  with  an  enriching  crop  every  second 
year.     This  appeared  to  do  well  for  a  time,  but  as  there  was  no  hoed  crop, 
the  ground  often  became  infested  with  foul  weeds,  and  a  greater  variety 
was  found  better,   not  only  for  the  land,  but  for  the  purposes  of  a  general 
mixed  husbandry.     It  is  a  common  opinion  that  oats  after  corn,  and  pre- 
ceding the  wheat,  is  more  exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  less  favorable  to  the 
wheat,  than  barley  ;  but  some  successful  managers  think  this  difference  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  profusion  of  young  plants  which  spring  up  from  the 
oats  scattered  at  harvesting..    These  crowd  the  wheat  like  weeds,  and 
diminish  its  vigor  until  the  oats  are  winter  killed.     Different  expedients  are 
therefore  resorted  to,  to  prevent  this  autumn  growth.     One  is  to  turn  in  a 
large  herd  of  swine  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  oats  is  removed.     Another,  ap- 
plicable only  to  moist  seasons,  is  to  harrow  well  the  whole  surface,  so  as 
to  cause  the  oats  to  germinate  before  plowing  under  for  the  wheat.     The 
harrowing  will  render  the  plowing  more  complete  and  perfect  by  the  pul- 
verization thus  effected.     A  third  method  is  to  plow  under  the  scattered 
oats  with  very  shallow  furrows,  and  after  they  have  come  up,  to  turn  the 
whole  under  by  deeper  plowing  preparatory  to  sowing  the  wheat.     A  fourth, 
and  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  is  to  plow  first  the  whole  field  of  oats  stubble 
by  what  is  termed  the  cut-and-cover  process — the  furrows  being  twenty 
inches  or  two  feet  apart,  throwing  out  enough  earth  to  cover  the  unmoved 
strip  of  ground  a  foot  or  more  in  width  on  the  right  hand  of  the  plow.     A 
good  two-horse  team  will  plow  in  this  manner  several  acres  a  day.     The 
whole  is  then  harrowed,  and  unless  the  soil  is  extremely  dry,  the  scattered 
seed  will  nearly  all  come  up  in  a  few  days.     It  is  then  plowed  under  and 
the  wheat  sown.     Where  this  course  has  been  adopted,  no  perceptible 
difference  has  b^een  seen  between  wheat  after  oats  and  after  barley,  the  two 
growing  side  by  side. 

Summer  Fallowing. — This  practice  is  unnecessary  in  the  rotation 
already  described,  if  the  soil  is  clean  and  in  good  condition — in  which  case 
a  summer  crop  of  barley,  oats,  spring  wheat  or  peas  may  occupy  the  ground 
that  would  otherwise  be  idle.  But  if  the  land  contains  many  weeds,  or  is 
hard  and  requires  thorough  pulverization,  summer  fallowing,  with  two  or 
three  good  plowings,  and  twice  or  thrice  as  many  harrowings,  produces  an  ex- 
cellent effect.     Under  this  treatment  the  earlier  the  manure  can  be  applied, 
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the  more  thoroughly  it  will  become  intermixed.  Experiment  has  been 
made  by  applying  it  on  the  sod  in  spring,  turning  it  under  at  the  last 
plowing  before  sowing,  top-dressing  after  plowing  but  before  seeding,  and 
top-dressing  early  in  winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  The  spring  appli- 
cation produced  the  best  results. 

Manures. — The  wheat  crop  needs  a  large  supply  of  nitrogen,  and  such 
manures,  therefore,  as  contain  ammonia  largely  are  the  best.  Stable  manure, 
from  animals  fed  on  grain,  or  yard  manure  from  cattle  fed  on  clover  or 
oil-cake,  prove  very  efficient  applications  and  much  better  than  manure 
from  straw  fed  animals  only.  The  use  of  unadulterated  Peruvian  guano 
has  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  grain  in  some  districts  ;  but  whether 
it  would  prove  generally  profitable  under  existing  prices  can  be  only  deter- 
mined by  experiment  and  weighing  and  measuring.  The  application  of  a 
few  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  although  varying  in  its  results,  has  generally 
proved  beneficial  by  increasing  the  amount  a  few  bushels.  On  some  soils 
it  has  had  no  visible  effect. 

Manuring  the  Surface. — There  are  very  few  soils  where  the  crop  is 
not  greatly  benefited  by  top-dressing  with  manure  after  plowing,  and 
before  the  wheat  is  sown.  The  amount  required  for  this  purpose  need  not 
be  so  great  as  the  usual  application  in  manuring.  It  should,  however, 
vary  with  the  previous  richness  of  the  soil.  If  already  quite  rich,  a  thin 
dressing,  just  sufficient  to  give  the  young  clover  a  good  start,  will  be 
enough.  On  poorer  soils,  ten  or  twenty  two-horse  loads  will  not  be  too 
much.  It  should  be  evenly  or  uniformly  spread,  and  for  this  reason  old 
or  fine  manure  is  commonly  preferred.  Long  or  fresh  manure  will  answer 
an  excellent  purpose  if  it  has  been  forked  over  and  well  broken  up,  and  it 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  protecting  the  surface  of  the  earth  from 
the  winds  of  winter  by  its  straw  or  coarse  fibre.  A  common  practice 
in  some  places  is  to  draw  out  the  coarse  spring  manure,  which  is  largely 
filled  with  straw  or  cornstalks,  and  deposit  it  in  large  heaps  as  near  the 
intended  place  of  application  as  practicable.  Here  it  undergoes  a  neces- 
sary rotting  down,  and  if  there  is  much  straw,  the  outsides  of  the  heaps 
should  be  cut  down  with  a  hay  knife  and  thrown  together  on  top.  While 
the  last  plowing  for  the  wheat  is  going  on,  this  manure  is  drawn  in  suc- 
cessive portions  on  to  the  newly  plowed  land — thus  preventing  the  treading 
and  hardening  of  the  surface  by  teams,  if  left  till  the  whole  field  were 
plowed. 

Preparing  Old  Sod. — In  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  land  is  hardly  rich  enough  for  the  course  already  described,  good 
crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised  by  planting  on  the  inverted  sod  of  old 
pastures.  It  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  The  sod  is  first  turn- 
ed over  evenly  and  uniformly  to  a  good  depth.  Of  course,  fields  must  be 
chosen  that  are  clear  of  stumps  and  large  stones.  The  furrow  slices  should 
be  laid  flat  and  not  lap.  A  roller  is  then  passed  over  the  whole,  and  the 
^  inverted  surface  made  mellow  by  the  use  of  a  two-horse  wheel  cultivator. 
)  Shares'  harrow  would  probably  accomplish  the  same  end  more  perfectly. 
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There  may  be  conditions  of  the  soil  that  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
rolling — such,  for  example,  as  a  heavy  or  clayey  nature  and  a  moist  situa- 
tion. If  the  succeeding  summer  should  happen  to  be  quite  wet,  the 
omission  of  rolling  would  afford  partial  underdrainage,  but  it  would  be 
better  not  to  sow  at  all  on  land  inclining  to  be  wet,  or  which  would  not  bear 
thorough  rolling.  As  soon  as  the  rolling  is  completed,  top-dress  the  whole 
surface  with  fifteen  or  twenty  loads  of  manure,  and  spread  it  evenly  and 
perfectly.  If  the  soil  is  rather  light  in  character,  it  is  important  that  this 
top-dressing  be  applied  before  the  cultivating  is  given.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  quite  strong  or  clayey,  it  will  be  as  well  to  apply  at  least  a  part 
of  it  after  the  surface  is  pulverized,  or  even  after  the  sowing  of  the  seed, 
as  it  will  thus  protect  the  surface  and  tend  to  keep  it  from  crusting.  Roll- 
ing the  whole  just  before  sowing,  if  the  drill  is  used,  enables  the  operator 
to  deposit  the  seed  at  a  more  uniform  depth  than  on  a  rough  and  uneven 
surface  ;  the  practice  also  leaves  uniform  furrows  at  each  drill,  thus  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  young  plants  in 
r^"      cold  weather  by  their  being  below 

^     .        ^   r^  •„     07      -       jt  the  sweep  of  winds.     For  the  same 
Fig.    5.— ^^£-^?o«    of  Drills    Shoiving-    the  ,  r  1        ,  ,  1 

Furrows.  reason  these  furrows  should  be  across 

the  direction  of  prevailing  blasts,  if  the  field  happens  to  be  in  a  windy  situa- 
tion. The  crumbling  of  frost  and  the  rolling  or  harrowing  of  the  field 
early  in  spring,  fill  up  these  small  hollows  with  fresh  earth,  which  benefits 
the  plants. 

Depth  of  Sowing. — In  a  light  loose  soil  the  depth  may  be  greater 
than  in  one  more  heavy  and  compact.  A  greater  depth  is  required  during 
a  time  of  severe  drouth  than  when  the  soil  has  a  good  supply  of  moisture. 
As  a  general  average,  a  depth  of  two  inches  is  enough.  One  inch  would 
be  better  if  the  soil  were  sufficiently  moist ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  drill 
so  as  to  deposit  the  seed  uniformly  so  shallow.  Some  years  ago  the  writer 
of  this  article  performed  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  following 
results — the  depth  being  carefully  measured,  and  the  soil  laid  on  the  seed 
wheat  in  an  even  stratum  : 

Planted  X  inch  deep,  the  plants  came  up  in  5  days, 
do.         I         do.  do.  do.  6   do. 

do.         2        do.  do.  do.  7   do. 

do.         3        do.  do.  do.  8   do. 

do.         4        do.  do.  do.  10   do. 

do.         6        do.  do.  do.  12   do. 

Five  weeks  afterwards  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  that  plant- 
ed half  an  inch  and  an  inch  deep  ;  that  planted  two  inches  deep  was  not  quite 
so  good,  so  on  decreasing  in  quality  as  the  depth  of  planting  increased. 
At  six  inches  there  were  but  very  few  slender  stalks.     As  the  crop  ap- 
proaches maturity  the  difference  between  the  shallow  and  deep  planting 
becomes  less  obvious — so  that  one  inch  and  three  inch  planting  are  not 
,    greatly  different  in  their  results,  although  the  deeper  planting  is  a  little 
m^  later  in  ripening,  and  is  hardly  so  productive.     For  this  reason  wheat 
\j  planted  with  a  good  drill  on  well  prepared  and  rolled  ground,  where  it 
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may  be  put  in  with  great  evenness,  ripens  more  uniformly,  and  brings  a 
rather  better  return  than  wheat  sown  broadcast  and  covered  with  a  harrow 

at  all  different  depths.     For 


the  same  reason  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  seed  is  saved  by 
using  the  drill.  That  is,  a 
bushel  and  a  half  per  acre  will 


Fig.  6. — Strong-  Growth 
of  Young  Stool  Sown 
Shallow. 


answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, if  properly  drill- 


Fig.  7. —  Young  Wheat  Plant 
jfrom     Shallow     Sowing, 
luith  Strofig  Roots. 

ed  in,  as  two  bushels  sown  broadcast  and  har- 
rowed. Before  the  introduction  of  the  wheat  drill 
the  practice  had  been  adopted  by  some  farmers 
of  plowing  in  wheat.  This  succeeded  well  on  light, 
porous  or  gravelly  soils,  with  plowing  so  shallow 
as  not  to   cover  much  more  than  three   inches  deep,  but  the  practice 

was   inapplicable  to   heavy 


Fig.  ^.— Young  Wheat 
Plant  from  Deep  Sow- 
ing, with  Feeble  Roots 
Belovj  ajtd  Striking 
New  Roots  near  the 
Surface. 


\ 


Fig.    9. 


and  compact  soils.  Cover- 
ing with  a  gang  plow  was 
also  in  successful  use,  but 
the  process  was  much  slower 
than  with  a  drill,  besides 
requiring  sowing  the  seed 
previously  by  hand.  The 
drill  is  so  much  more  expe- 
ditious, and  does  the  work 
so  much  better,  that  it  is 
universally  adopted  in  the 
best  wheat  growing  districts 
— where  one  may  drive  all 
day   without   discovering  a    A 

c  /  .,   ro'  i     r   r^    X       ^  f;^!.  tt     siuglc     field    of    broadcast  M^ 

-Suosequent   Effect    of  Deep   and  Shallow        »  '/y 

Planting.  sown  grain.  \J 
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Harrowing  in  Spring. — The  practice  of  harrowing  the  whole  surface 
of  the  field  early  in  spring,  although  adopted  by  some  farmers  many  years 
ago,  has  not  come  into  general  use,  and  yet  it  has  always  been  attended 
with  good  results,  provided  the  ground  was  sufficiently  dry  at  the  time 
and  a  light,  fine  tooth  harrow  was  used  for  the  purpose.  Although  the 
young  plants  of  the  wheat  appear  to  be  rather  roughly  treated,  yet  scarce- 
ly any  are  ever  torn  out  or  seriously  injured.  The  breaking  of  the  crust, 
mellowing  the  whole  surface,  and  the  destruction  of  small  weeds,  all  of 
which  are  well  known  to  be  beneficial  in  all  hoed  crops,  cannot  fail  to 
assist  the  growth  of  wheat.  It  also  prepares  the  ground  for  the  reception 
of  grass  seed,  which  may  be  rolled  in,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  take  than 
on  a  hard  crust. 

Winter-Killing. — On  some  soils  and  in  some  localities  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crop  by  freezing  out,  is  a  formidable  drawback  to  the  culture 
of  this  crop.  Heavy,  wet  or  undrained  lands  are  most  liable.  Nothing 
is  better  by  way  of  prevention,  therefore,  than  thorough  underdraining. 
It  has  not  only  doubled  or  tripled  the  crop  in  many  instances,  but  has 
effected  an  insurance  against  this  disaster.  Sometimes  winter-killing 
occurs  on  dry  land  much  exposed  to  sharp  wind,  and  when  little  snow  has 
fallen.  Top-dressing  with  manure  at  the  time  of  sowing,  or  on  the  first 
freezing  of  the  soil  in  winter,  has  proved  valuable.  Even  a  thin  coat  of 
straw,  just  sufficient  to  break  the  force  of  cold  winds,  has  had  an  excellent 
elTect.  An  experiment  occurred  under  the  eye  of  the  writer,  where  a  por- 
tion of  a  field  sown  with  Mediterranean  wheat,  (which  is  more  liable  to  be 
injured  in  this  way  than  some  other  sorts,)  received  a  thin  dressing  of  straw, 
the  other  part  remaining  exposed.  Winter-killing  was  unusually  severe 
that  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  exposed  portion  was  so  fatally  injured  as 
to  be  not  worth  cutting,  while  the  other  part  yielded  about  twenty  bushels 
per  acre. 

Where  heavy  or  wet  land  has  not  been  underdrained,  some  protection 
is  afforded  by  plowing  the  ground  into  narrow  "lands  "  or  ridges  eight  or 
ten  feet  wide,  and  so  laid  that  the  dead  furrows  between  them  shall  make 
the  shortest  discharge  in  the  direction  of  the  descent.  This,  however,  is 
but  a  partial  remedy — as  well  as  another  practice  of  turning  over  such 
land  when  in  sod,  partly  lapping  the  furrows  running  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion down  hill,  so  as  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  inverted  sod  above. 

Time  for  Harvesting. — A  general  practice  is  to  cut  wheat  too  late, 
or  when  it  is  dead  ripe,  with  the  heads  bent  over  and  hanging  downward. 
A  better  time  is  five  or  six  days  earlier,  or  before  the  heads  droop  much, 
or  while  the  grain  is  in  the  dough  state  and  the  tips  of  the  chaff  are  yet 
green.  Careful  experiments,  in  connection  with  accurate  weighing,  per- 
formed by  the  writer,  proved  that  wheat  cut  thus  early  was  slightly  heavier 
than  when  cut  later,  and  millers  stated  that  it  made  more  and  better  flour 
for  a  given  weight.  The  straw,  if  well  dried,  is  better,  brighter  and  more 
valuable  for  feeding.  It  is  true  the  straw  is  somewhat  heavier,  requires  a 
little  more  labor  and  tight  binding  on  account  of  shrinkage  in  drying  ;  but 
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"  these  are  overbalanced  by  the  less  amount  of  waste  in  the  harvest  field. 
Since  the  introduction  of  reapers  the  time  is  more  completely  at  the  con- 
trol of  the  farmer,  and  the  crop  should  be  secured  at  least  two  or  three 
days  before  the  usual  dead  ripe  period. 

In  regions  where  showers  are  frequent,  it  will  be  found  most  economi- 
cal to  insure  a  perfect  condition  of  the  grain  by  placing  it  in  water-proof 
shocks  as  soon  as  cut.  There  are  two  modes  of  making  shocks — in  a  small 
round  shape,  and  larger  and  oblong.  The  smaller  ones  are  made  by 
placing  six  sheaves  firmly  on  the  ground,  with  the  tops  drawn  closely  and 
compactly  together.  A  seventh  is  then  bound  very  tightly  near  the  butts 
and  the  straw  broken  down  all  around  before  placing  it  in  an  inverted 
position  on  the  top  of  the  shock.  The  straw  of  the  cap  is  then  spread 
evenly  all  around,  and  pressed  against  the  tops  of  the  sheaves  within — 
forming  a  perfect  covering  against  any  rain,  however  heavy  or  long  con- 
tinued. The  oblong  shocks  are  made  by  placing  ten  sheaves  in  a  double 
row,  the  opposite  ones  against  each  other.  Two  caps  are  then  put  upon 
each  shock.  A  good  farmer  and  careful  observer  stated  that  in  harvesting 
a  large  field,  he  placed  a  part  of  his  wheat  in  these  capped  shocks  and 
another  part  in  double  rows  exposed  to  the  weather.  A  rain  of  several 
days  continuance  followed,  and  all  the  exposed  grain  was  nearly  ruined  by 
sprouting,  while  the  capped  portion  came  out  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as  if 
the  skies  had  remained  cloudless  through  the  w-hole. 

At  the  time  of  threshing,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  straw  well 
from  the  rain,  that  when  used,  either  for  litter  or  for  feeding,  it  may  come 
out  bright,  fresh  and  uninjured. 

Spring  Wheat. 

Spring  wheat  has  occasionally  proved  a  successful  crop,  but  has  not 
been  largely  cultivated  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  any  district  of  country. 
As  the  flour  does  not  bear  distant  shipping  so  well  as  winter  wheat,  it  is 
more  particularly  adapted  to  home  consumption.  It  may  sometimes  be 
sown  with  advantage  when  circumstances  have  not  permitted  the  sowing 
of  a  winter  crop  the  previous  autumn.  A  good  clover  sod  turned  under 
in  autumn  and  thoroughly  mellowed,  by  means  of  a  horse  cultivator,  in 
spring,  is  a  good  preparation;  it  also  succeeds  well  on  well  pulverized 
soil  after  corn.  A  medium  loam  is  found  best ;  very  light  or  very  heavy  clayey 
land  not  succeeding  so  well.  The  practices  of  sowing  very  early,  so  as  to 
escape  the  midge,  or  quite  late,  so  that  it  may  ripen  after  the  midge  is 
passed,  have  both  been  adopted,  but  the  early  sowing  has  commonly  done 
best.  The  most  popular  varieties  have  been  the  Fife,  Club  and  China 
Tea.  The  ChinaTea  has  been  the  favorite  variety  in  Western  New-York. 
It  has  a  white  chaiif  bearded  head,  which  is  long,  the  kernels  not  very  close 
together,  with  a  large  grain.  The  Canada  Club  is  an  early  sort,  but  is 
not  nearly  so  tall  as  the  China  Tea.  The  heads  are  rather  close  andcom- 
(J  pact.     The  Fife  is  rather  taller  than  the  Club,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the 
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China  Tea.     It  succeeds  better  on  lowlands  than  other  varieties.     The 
straw  is  strong  and  stiff,  and  seldom  lodges. 

Diseases  and  Enemies. 

These  may  be  classed  under  four  different  heads,  namely — I.  Winter- 
killing. 2.  Smut.  3.  Rust.  4.  Insects,  including  the  Hessian  fly  and 
the  midge — the  chinch  bug  and  some  other  insects  have  proved  destructive 
in  certain  localities. 

Remedies  for  winter-killing  have  been  already  pointed  out ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  speak  briefly  of  a  pernicious  weed  which  almost  invariably 
springs  up  on  wanter-killed  patches.  This  is  chess,  or  cheat — Bromus 
secalinus  of  botanists.  It  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  growing  from  a  small 
hardy  seed.  The  plant  when  shaded  by  wheat  is  often  only  a  few  inches 
high,  bearing  a  few  seed,  and  entirely  unobserved  by  the  farmer.  But 
when  the  wheat  is  destroyed,  the  chess  has  all  the  space,  and  each  plant 
springs  up  several  feet  high,  bearing  thousands  of  seeds.  Plants  have 
been  found  in  shaded  places  only  two  inches  high  and  reproducing  seed ; 
and  again,  when  entirely  unshaded,  from  three  to  five  thousand  grains  have 
been  counted  on  a  single  root.  Nothing  is  therefore  more  natural  than 
for  careless  and  superficial  cultivators  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wheat,  being  partly  killed,  has  changed  to  chess.  But  as  the  two  plants 
belong  to  different  genera,  such  a  change  is  impossible.  The  seeds  of  chess, 
on  account  of  their  small  size  and  hardiness,  are  often  scattered  in  the  soil 
in  manure,  foul  seed,  droppings  of  animals,  from  itinerant  threshing  ma- 
chines, and  in  various  other  ways  unperceived  ;  but  farmers  who  have 
taken  special  pains  always  to  sow  perfectly  clean  seed,  have  succeeded  in 
a  few  years  in  eradicating  the  chess  plant  entirely  from  their  farms. 

2.  Smut. — This  is  a  fungus  which  takes  possession  of  the  grain  and  re- 
duces it  to  a  black  powder.  The  microscopic  seeds  of  this  fungus  plant 
become  attached  to  the  seed  grain  in  large  numbers,  and  ascend  through  the 
sap  vessels  of  the  growing  plant,  producing  smut  in  the  new  heads.  It  is 
easily  prevented  by  washing  the  seed  wheat.  If  there  is  much  smut,  the 
wheat  should  be  first  washed  in  water,  which  may  be  done  in  tubs  by 
stirring  the  water  and  wheat  together,  pouring  off  the  blackened  liquid 
and  adding  fresh  portions  until  it  runs  clear.  Then  wash  in  brine,  spread 
on  a  barn  floor,  and  dust  with  dry,  powdered,  water-slaked  lime,  stirring 
the  whole  together.  If  this  seed  is  now  sown,  no  smut  will  be  reproduced 
from  it.  If  the  seed  wheat  is  but  slightly  infested,  the  washing  with  water 
will  not  be  necessary.  A  solution  of  blue  vitriol  has  been  found  very  efficient 
in  destroying  smut ;  but  in  ordinary  instances,  brine  answers  the  purpose. 
Smut  is  often  carried  from  one  farm  to  another  by  means  of  itinerant 
threshing  machines. 

3.  Rust — When  slight,  does  little  injury,  but  in  its  more  severe  or  ex- 
tensive attacks  it  covers  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  the  stubble,  straw  and 
chaff,  first  imparting  a  yellowish,  then  a  brown,  and  afterwards  nearly  a 
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black  appearance.     It  is  a  small,  microscopic  plant  or  fungus,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  distributed  through  the  sap  pores.     These  seeds  produce 

young  plants  under  the  epi- 
dermis or  skin  of  the  wheat 

— which    they    swell    and 

burst  in  longitudinal  slits 

all  over  the  plant.     These 

little  plants  may  be  distinct- 
ly   seen    by   means    of   a 

powerful  microscope,  in  all 

stages  of  their  development 

— from  the  numerous  little 

round  regular  heads,  seen 

beneath     the     transparent 

and   unbroken    epidermis, 

to  the  confused  mass  after 

they  have  broken  through 
•c-  .r      -^  J  Tjr-        ,and    scattered    their    fine 

i!  ig.  lo. — Magnified  View  of 

Rust  Pla7its,  burstitig  open  powder  over  the  whole  sur- 

the  .Ski,i  of  tke  Siratv-also  f^^e.     In  favorable  weather,  ^ig-  ,"•  —  Magnified 
t'lants    oeneatfi    iikin     Ln-  ^    ,  ,  n' heat  Straw  mark- 

burst,  and  ni  good  wheat  fields,     ed  with  Rust. 

rust  makes  but  little  progress,  and  does  little  or  no  harm  ;  but  when  the 
weather  suddenly  becomes  hot  and  moist,  its  attacks  are  often  fatal  to  the 
crop.  The  growth  of  the  grain  is  at  once 
arrested,  and  if  the  crop  is  struck  before  the 
grain  has  formed,  it  will  not  be  worth  cutting. 
If  partly  formed  it  will  be  more  or  less  in- 
jured. Wheat  growing  on  low,  wet  and 
mucky  soil  is  generally  more  liable  to  rust 

than  on  hard  upland, 

but  cases  not  unfre- 

quently  occur  when 

it  appears  in  belts  or 

streaks,    in    the  di- 
Y\%-ii -Magnified  Rust  ^^^^^^^    of    prevail-^. 
Flants    attached  to   the .  •    j      ,  ,  •    i     •        Fig, 

Stra7v.  mg  wmds,  blighting 

alike  every  field  of  wheat,  whether  high  or  low,  in  its  track 


13. — Highh   Magnified  Rust 
P'latits. 


The  reme- 
dy for  rust  is  sowing  on  dry  or  well  drained  soil,  which  is  rich  enough  to 
push  the  crop  on  and  cause  it  to  ripen  early,  beyond  the  reach  of  its  at- 
tacks.    Early  ripening  varieties  are  best  on  this  account.- 

Insects. 

The  Midge — In  the  perfect  insect  state,  is  a  small  two-winged  fly,  some-    " 
what  resembling  a  musquito,  about  one-third  its  size,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
color.  Early  in  summer  it  lays  its  eggs  between  the  chaff  of  the  newly  formed 
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heads  of  wheat.  The  eggs  hatch  and  produce  small  bright  orange  yellow 
worms  or  larvae,  which,  when  fully  grown,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  are 
scarcely  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long.  These  minute  insects,  by  their  ravages 
have  occasioned  in  the  whole  country  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions — more 
than  the  combined  cost  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads. 

The  destruction  is  usually  the  greatest  in  moist 
seasons,  as  the  flies  only  lay  their  eggs  in  a  moist 
air,  and  cannot  endure  a  dry  one  ;  hence  they  are 
found  at  work  chiefly  in  the  night  and  on  cloudy 
days.  When  the  worms  get  their  growth,  they 
crawl  down  the  straw  when  it  is  wet  with  rains, 
and  form  minute  cocoons  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face, from  which  they  emerge  the  next  season  in 
the  fly  state  for  reproduction.  Many  of  the  worms 
have  not  left  the  heads  when  the  wheat  is  drawn 
in,  and  the  straw  continuing  dry,  they  remain  un- 
til threshed  out  with  the  grain,  from  which  they 
are  separated  in  the  fanning  mill,  and  in  this  state 
are  well  known  to  farmers,  sometimes  whole 
bushels  being  thus  obtained  in  the  screenings. 
They  should  either  be  burned  or  fed  under  shelter 
to  pigs  or  poultry  ;  if  thrown  out,  they  wijl  pro- 
Fig.  ^^— Magnified  Portion  duce  new  swarms  of  flies. 
of  Wheat  Head,  infested  fhe  best  remedies  for  the  ravages  of  the  midge 
depositin^^Egs's.  ''  ^'^  are  the  selection  of  such  varieties  of  the  wheat  as 
are  least  affected  by  it— for  example,  the  Mediterranean — and  such  good 
culture  and  management  generally,  as  will  bring  early  and  heavy  crops. 
A  badly  drained  field,  unmanured  and  imperfectly  cultivated,  has  in  some 
cases  been  nearly  or  entirely  destroyed  by  the  midge  ;  while  another  field 
alongside,  well  managed  in  every  respect,  has  nearly  escaped  and  yielded 
a  heavy  crop.  If  the  lesson  which  this  insect  teaches — namely,  that  the 
best  cultivation  only  is  attended  with  success — could  be  learned  and  adopt- 
ed by  every  farmer,  it  would  prove  a  real  blessing  instead  of  a  disaster. 

Hessian  Fly, — This  insect  {Cecidomyia  destructor,)  as  well  as  the  midge 
{Cecidomyia  Tritici,)  was  imported  from  Europe,  where  both  have  proved 
more  or  less  injurious  to  wheat.  The  perfect  insect  considerably  re- 
sembles a  common  musquito,  but  is  a  little  smaller.  It  appears  early 
in  autumn,  lays  its  minute  reddish  eggs  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves, 
where  they  hatch,  and  the  minute  worms  crawl  down  the  sheaves  until 
they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  pocket  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
sheath  and  straw.  Here  they  suck  the  juices  and  injure  its  growth, 
often  causing  it  to  wither  and  die.  In  about  six  weeks,  it  changes  color, 
much  resembling  at  this  time  a  small  flax  seed.  The  following  spring  it  passes 
to  the  pupa  state,  and  afterwards  to  the  perfect  fly,  making  its  second  or 
spring  attack  on  the  crop.  The  injuries  of  this  insect  are  shown  by  the  broken 
and  half  prostrate  straws  scattered  through  the  wheat  field  before  harvest. 
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The  Hessian  fly  has  been  eluded  by  sowing  the  grain  so  late  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  autumn  insects — although  this  lateness  has  proved 
detrimental  by  inducing  liability  to  winter-killing  and  rust. 

The  best  remedy,  generally  speaking,  like  that  for  the  midge,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  strong,  heavy,  early  crops  by  good  general  management.  It  is 
said  that  this  fly  proved  a  positive  blessing  many  years  ago  on  Long  Island, 
by  actually  compelling  a  better  system  of  farming  in  place  of  the  superficial 
and  slipshod  practices  which  had  too  commonly  prevailed,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  utter  failure  of  wheat  when  the  fly  made  its  appearance. 

The  Chinch  Bug  is  a  small  insect,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  long, 
with  a  dark  brown  or  black  body  and  white  wings,  belonging  to  the  bed- 
bug order  and  odor,  and  often  proving  very  destructive  to  wheat  crops  at 
the  South  and  West — more  particularly  to  spring  wheat.  Unlike  the 
midge,  they  are  most  abundant  and  destructive  in  dry  seasons,  and  are  re- 
pelled or  destroyed  by  wet. 

The  Joint  Worm  much  resembles  the  Hessian  fly  in  its  mode  of  attack, 
but  differs  by  occupying  the  substance  of  the  sheath,  straw  or  joint,  pro- 
ducing hardened  vegetable  tumors — instead  of  merely  resting  between  the 
sheath  and  straw,  like  the  Hessian  fly.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  it 
has  proved  more  destructive  to  this  crop  than  any  other  insect.  As  it  re- 
mains in  the  straw  through  autumn  and  winter,  it  may  be  destroyed  and 
its  ravages  lessened  by  burning  the  straw. 

The  Grain  Weevil  or  Granary  Weevil,  {Ca/andra  granaria^  de- 
posits its  egg  by  boring  a  small  hole  into  the  grain,  where  it  hatches,  and 
the  larva  eats  out  the  interior,  leaving  only  the  bran  or  shell.  Kiln  dry- 
ing the  grain  is  recommended. 

There  are  several  other  insects  that  occasionally  prove  destructive  to 
wheat,  but  the  pieceding  are  the  most  formidable. 

Cost  and  Profit  of   Raising  Wheat. 

In  those  districts  which  have  proved  well  adapted  to  wheat  raising,  it 
has  been  found  one  of  the  most  money  making  crops — more  so  before  the 
appearance  of  the  midge  than  afterwards.  George  Geddes,  in  his  Agri- 
cultural Survey  of  Onondaga  County,  estimated  the  following  as  the  cost 
of  an  average  crop  on  a  good  farm,  or  20  bushels  per  acre,  (although  40  bush. 
are  sometimes  raised,)  with  the  net  profit  before  the  present  high  prices  : 

Plowing  once, Jli.  50 

Harrowing  and  Rolling, 5° 

Drilling, 31 

Seed,  two  bushels 2. 50 

Harvesting, 2.00 

Threshing, 2.50 

$9-31 

Twenty  bushels  at  ^r.25, $25.00 

Straw, 2.00 

27.00 
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At  present  prices  this  net  profit  would  be  much  greater. 

The  wheat  crop  is  more  liable  to  uncertainties  than  corn  and  oats 
when  all  are  accompanied  with  good  management ;  yet  with  these  uncer- 
tainties the  best  farmers  obtain  as  an  average  at  least  twenty-five  dollars  net 
profit  yearly  in  payment  for  interest  on  land,  taxes  and  for  superintendence. 

John  Johnston  of  Geneva,  who  has  done  much  for  the  successful  culture 
of  this  crop,  and  has  obtained  thirty -five  bushels  per  acre  on  a  field  of 
twenty  acres,  when  other  fields  were  badly  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly, 
midge  and  rust,  gives  the  following  as  the  leading  requisites  of  success  : 
"  First,  a  well  drained  and  thoroughly  manured  and  prepared  soil — the  ma- 
nure to  be  applied  upon  the  furrow  slice  and  worked  in  by  the  cultivator, 
harrow  or  other  suitable  implement ;  clean  seed  and  early  sowing."  For 
the  purpose  of  preparing  and  enriching  the  soil,  nothing  can  be  more 
generally  beneficial  than  turning  in  crops  of  clover,  as  already  described 
in  the  early  part  of  this  article. 

Before  concluding  it  may  be  well  to  invite  attention  to  the  importance 
of  experiments  in  the  horse  cultivation  of  drilled  wheat.  The  land  must, 
of  course,  be  entirely  free  from  obstructions,  and  care  taken  to  drill  the 
rows  evenly.  An  implement  similar  to  Garrett's  Horse  Hoe,  which  takes 
ten  rows  at  a  time,  would  enable  the  operator  to  do  the  work  expeditious- 
ly. The  advantages  would  be — a  probable  increase  in  the  crop,  the  eradi- 
cation of  weeds,  and  the  introduction  of  wheat  as  a  hoed  crop  in  rotation. 
It  would,  of  course,  preclude  seeding  down  to  clover  until  a  succeeding  year. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HEDGES. 


THE  TRAVELLER  through  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  Western  States,  is  struck  with  the  general  bad  management  of 
Osage  Orange  Hedges,  with  now  and  then  some  admirable  exceptions. 

The  failures  are  always 

owing  to  one  or  more 

of  the  following  causes 

>ifvt- — frequently  to   all  of 

them  combined  : 

Fig.    I.— Hedge   Planted  without  Assorting,   and  be/ore  ,    nrpnamtinn 

Cutting  Back.  ^-    ^^^   preparation 

of  the  soil,  which  is  sod- 
dy  or  cloddy,  or  other- 
wise badly  pulverized. 
2.  Bad  selection  of 
plants,  —  intermixing 
large  and  small,  half- 
dead  and  vigorous  (fig. 
i) — resulting     in    in- 


Fig.  2. — Hedges  a 


Humbug  J  ^ 


equalities  and  gaps,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  (fig.  2.) 


\ 
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3.  Want  of  the  constant  cultivation  of  a  broad  strip  of  mellow  soil,  at 
least  four  or  five  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  hedge  row,  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years  at  least,  without  which  the  growth  will  be  slow  and  feeble, 
when  it  should  be  strong  and  vigorous. 

4.  Absence  of  thorough  underdraining  along  the  line  of  the  hedge,  with- 
out which  the  plants  are  lifted  out  by  frost  when  young,  or  killed  by  severe 
winters  when  older. 

5.  Neglect  of  properly  cutting  back  the  hedge  while  forming,  to  give  it 
a  thick  or  dense  bottom. 

6.  Want  of  good  pruning,  which  may  be  entire  neglect,  or  a  broad,  flat 
top  and  thin  bottom. 

A  few  additional  remarks  will  be  proper  on  some  of  these  points.  If 
the  soil  is  well  prepared,  the  young  trees  may  be  planted  not  only  three 
times  as  fast  as  if  badly  pulverized,  but  they  will  be  more  certain  to  grow 
uniformly,  and  form  a  good  and  early  hedge.  Selecting  and  assorting 
plants  is  of  great  importance  in  preserving  an  even,  uninterrupted  and 
uniform  barrier.  The  plants,  before  setting  out,  should  be  carefully  assort- 
ed into  two  or  three  sizes,  and  all  which  are  not  plump,  healthy  and  with 
good  roots  and  well-formed  buds,  should  be  laid  aside  and  tried  another 
season  in  the  seed  bed.     Let  all  the  large  ones  be  set  in  the  row  together, 

and  the  same  care 
observed  with  the 
medium  and  the 
small  ones  (fig.3.) 

Fig.  3. — Hedge  of  Assorted  Plants  not  yet  Cut  Back.  Those  which  are 

quite  small  should  be  kept  in  the  seed  bed  for  another  year,  especially  if 
the  roots  are  imperfect.  We  need  scarcely  add  anything  on  the  impor- 
tance of  cullivation  to  those  who  know  that  young  trees  as  well  as  a  row 
of  corn,  cannot  flourish  or  make  any  growth  without  the  soil  is  well  cul- 
tivated. The  ditficulty 
/ 


S  Jul-- ?^j;g-.. j^ii;c;-!!J«^.gjjar'^-jj^5gj^  -SyJjJgfcg'-^'^^'^'r^sJj^'^^Jg^g?^^^ 


End  View  of  Young  Hedge  well  Cultivated. 


with  too  many  is  that 
they  cultivate  a  strip 
much  too  narrow  or  only 
two  or  three  feet  entire 
width,  when  it  ought  to 
be  not  less  than  eight  or 
ten  feet  wide.  Young 
trees  send  off  roots  on 
each  side  about  as  far  as 
the  height  of  the  tree, 
and  a  young  hedge,  the 
shoots  of  which  grow 
four  or  five  feet  high,  will 


•\ 


j/k,  therefore  have  an  extent  of  roots  from  tip  to  tip  of  not  less  than  8  or  10  feet 


the  whole  surface  above  which  should  be  kept  clean  and  mellow,  (figs.  4  I; 
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and  5.)     If  the  soil  is  rich,  the  cultivation  maybe  suspended  after  mid- 
summer to  allow  the  new  wood  to  ripen.     Planting  the  hedge  row  within 

a  few  feet  of  a  good  tile  drain  is  an  excellent 
practice,  unless  the  subsoil  has  so  good  a 
natural  drainage  that  water  will  not  stand 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  post-hole  on  the 
wettest  day  in  spring.  This  thorough  drain- 
ij/.  age  not  only  prevents  the  j'oung  plants  from 
'i^/f.  being  thrown  out  by  frost,  but  contributes 
greatly  to  the  hardiness  of  the  trees  in  sub- 


->-<^r-^^^v>^\"'V^> 


^(x^-. 


We  have  known  hedges  to 


Fig.    5. —  You7t^  Hedge   in   Grass 

and  ilnctdtivated.  Sequent  years 

endure  the  severest  winters  when  placed  over  or  near  a  tile  drain,  while 
others  similarly  situated,  but  without  drainage,  were  killed  down  to  the 
ground.  There  is  nothing  that  is  more  difficult  than  to  induce  novices  to 
cut  back  the  plants  sufficiently.  When  set  out  they  should  be  headed 
down  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground,  which  will  make  the  new  shoots 
spring  up  vigorously,  while  without  it,  the  growth  will  be  comparatively 
feeble.  When  the  plants  are  faii'ly  started,  they  should  be  left  to  grow 
about  two  years  undisturbed — in  the  rich  soils  of  the  West  one  year  may 
do — so  that  they  may  become  strong  and  obtain  a  good  foothold  in  the 
soil.  The  process  of  heading  down  should  then  commence,  and  be  con- 
tinued twice  a  year  until  the  hedge  is  formed,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three 
years  more.  The  first  cutting  back  should  be  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground  ;  the  next,  three  or  four  inches  above  that ;  the  next,  four  or  five 
inches  higher,  and  so  on,  increasing  gradually  for  each  successive  cutting. 
This  cutting  back  is  commonly  neglected,  and  the  plants  run  up  in  a  slen- 
der and  meagre  form,  thin  at  the  bottom,  and  heavy  at  the  top.  In  order 
to  keep  the  hedge  thick  below,  the  common  error  should  also  be  avoided 


I    r 


Fi^   6. — Badly    Trim- 
med Hedge.  Fig.  7. — ^'■Hedge  a  SuccessV 

of  shearing  broad  and  flat  at  the  top,  as  shown  in  fig.  6,  which  leaves  the 

bottom  meagre  and  open.     It  should  also  be  shaped  to  a  sharp  edge  or 

peak,  like  fig.  7,  which  represents  a  perfect  and  successful  hedge. 

It  happens  fortunately  that  hedge  rows  which  have  been  thus  neglected 

may  still,  by  proper  management,  be  made  into  good  barriers.     Twelve 

years  ago  we  had  an  osage  hedge  set  out  on  a  tenant  farm  too  far  off  for 

proper  superintendence.     A  tile  drain  was  placed  within  a  few  feet,  but 


§ 
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the  occupant  could  not  be  induced  to  cut  the  trees  back  sufficiently.  He 
thought  it  looked  like  "ruin  "  to  cut  down  young  trees  which  had  grown 
five  or  six  feet  high,  to  within  as  many  inches  of  the  ground ;  and  al- 
though in  a  few  years 

^s^^     " 

ml 


it  formed  a  good 
fence  against  cattle, 
it  had  numerous  gaps 
below,  and  would  not 
exclude  small  ani- 
mals. (Fig.  8.)  A 
year  ago  it  had  grown 
about  ten  feet  high, 
when  we  directed  it 
to  be  laid.  This  was 
done  by  one  person 
taking  a  sharp  axe 
and  cutting  the  stems 

Fig.  i.— Hedge  allowed  to  Grotu  without  Cutting  Back,  as       which    were    now 

seen  in  iVinter.  about  an  inch  and  a 

lialf  in  diameter— one-half  off,  as  near  to  the  ground  as  practicable.     When 

this  was  done,  another  person  with  a  pitchfork  bent  the  trees  over  in  an 

inclined  and  nearly  prostrate  position,  in  an  accurate  line  along  the  hedge 


Fig.  ().—  The  same  "Laid"  or  Prostrated  by  Cutting  the  Stem  half  off  near  the  Ground. 
row.  (Fig.  9.)  If  the  branches  of  any  of  the  trees  were  too  broad,  they 
were  clipped  or  cut  off  with  the  axe.  When  this  operation  was  completed, 
a  new  hedge  had  been  formed  consisting  of  the  inclined  trees,  which  should 
form  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  with  the  horizon.  If  the  trees  are 
quite  bushy  or  spreading,  it  will  be  best  to  give  the  axe  a  long  handle,  so 
that  the  operator  may  do  the  work  without  fear  of  being  scratched  by  the 
thorns ;  and  the  trees  may  be  bent  over  more  readily  and  accurately  ir 
two  men  with  their  pitchforks  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hedge.  In 
the  course  of  the  season  new  shoots  will  spring  up  from  the  stubs  and 
stems,  and  grow  several  feet  high,  and  thus  interlacing  the  old  stems  and 
branches,  will  form  a  new  hedge  (fig.  10)  of  such  strength  that  the  most 
.    furious  bull  cannot  enter  it. 

A       It  is  important  that  the  cutting  back  be  done  quite  early  in  spring,  and    l 
m^  before  the  bud.s  have  begun  to  expand.     If  left  until  later,  or  after  growth  jl^ 
U  has  commenced,  or  when  the  buds  are  opening,  a  serious  check  will  be 
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given  to  the  trees,  and  they  will  make  but  few  and  feeble  shoots.     The 
course  just   described  is  well   adapted  to   a  farm   hedge,   and  has  the 


Fig.  10. — The  same  after  One  Year's  New  Growth. 
advantage  that  it  continues  to  be  a  good  barrier  even  immediately  after 
the  cutting  down  has  been  performed.  Another  mode  of  renewing  an  old 
hedge  is  to  cut  the  trees  down  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and  thus 
allow  an  entirely  new  growth  to  spring  up  ;  a  year  or  two  being  thus  re- 
quired for  the  new  hedge  to  form,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  general  pur- 
poses, but  is  well  suited  to  door-yard  boundaries,  as  a  neater  growth  may  ^ 
be  thus  obtained  by  the  removal  of  all  the  old  brush.  If  the  cutting  down 
is  done  early  in  spring,  this  second  growth  will  be  strong  and  rapid,  and 
the  new  hedge  may  be  made  in  less  time  than  by  setting  out  young  plants. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 


THE  POTATO,  the  most  important  vegetable  introduced  in  modern 
times,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  in  relation  to  its  best  management 
than  it  generally  receives.  In  furnishing  a  few  directions,  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  there  is  no  crop  respecting  which  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion 
on  several  points  of  culture.     Whatever  we  may  say,  therefore,  will  meet 
with  greater  or  less  objection,  especially  from  those  who  have  made  single 
experiments  in  relation  to  disputed  points,  and  have  fully  made  up  their 
minds,  without  further  trials  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  differing 
soils  and  seasons.     We  shall  endeavor  to  give  such  views  in  relation  to  the 
matter,  as  have  been  well  established  by  repeated  practice  under  our  own 
observation,  or  which  will  probably  receive  the  assent  of  good  cultivators. 
The  first  important  requisite  is  to  reduce  the  soil  to  a  proper  condition. 
Potatoes  are  sometimes  planted  on  sod  recently  inverted.     In  a  few  in- 
stances they  succeed  well ;  but  they  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  drouth, 
except  in  wet  seasons,  and  the  practice  is  not  therefore  to  be  generally 
recommended.     It  is  better  to  plow  the  previous  autumn,  and  to  reduce 
the  soil  to  a  high   degree  of  pulverization.     The  additional  plowing  and 
harrowing  required  for  this  purpose  will  be  repaid  several  times  by  the 
ease,  rapidity  and  perfection  with  which  the  planting  and  subsequent  cul- 
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tivation  may  be  performed.     If  the  seeds  of  weeds  can  be  well  worked  out 
previously,  it  will  save  much  labor  in  hoeing,  and  give  a  better  crop. 

The  depth  of  the  soil  is  another  important  requisite.  The  roots  are  less 
affected  by  drouth  on  the  one  hand,  and  continued  rains  on  the  other,  when 
there  is  a  deep  bed  of  mellow  soil  for  absorbing  surplus  water  when  it 
comes,  and  for  retaining  it  through  dry  periods.  Every  one  is  aware  that 
a  dry  season  will  often  reduce  the  yield  of  potatoes,  under  ordinary  man- 
agement, to  one-half  the  usual  amount,  or  even  one-fourth,  when  the  sum- 
mer proves  to  be  an  uncommonly  dry  one.  A  striking  instance  was 
observed  on  the  grounds  of  a  neighbor  who  had  recently  made  an  under- 
drain  through  the  centre  of  a  small  field  occupied  in  such  a  season  with 
potatoes.  The  row  which  stood  over  the  ditch,  where  the  soil  had  been 
made  deep  and  loose,  yielded  at  least  double  the  amount  of  any  other  row. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  soil  is  already  deep  and  loose,  it  should  be  turned 
over  to  as  great  a  depth  as  can  be  done  with  a  three-horse  plow  ;  and  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  a  subsoiler  can  be  used,  all  the  better.  Such  treatment, 
more  than  anything  else,  will  place  the  crop  above  any  contingency  of  wet 
or  dry  seasons.  As  fresh  manure  is  not  the  thing  for  potatoes,  deep  culti- 
vation,alone  will  be  found  greatly  superior  to  any  manuring  in  connection 
with  shallow  plowing.  If  the  soil  is  too  poor,  it  is  better  that  the  manure 
be  applied  to  a  previous  crop — or  what  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing, 
that  it  be  evenly  spread  on  the  land  the  previous  autumn,  allowed  to  soak 
in  by  the  washing  of  rain,  and  thoroughly  pulverized  with  the  harrow  the 
following  spring  before  plowing.  Manuring  in  the  hill  should  never  be 
practiced  when  there  is  any  fear  of  rotting,  unless  with  old  pulverized  ma- 
nure or  fine  compost ;  and  even  then  it  is  better  if  diffused  broadcast  through 
the  soil,  as  the  small  fibrous  roots  of  the  plant  soon  extend  several  feet  m 
every  direction. 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  on  the  subject  of  planting  whole,  cut- 
ting in  large  pieces,  and  cutting  to  single  eyes,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the 
depth  and  distance  for  planting.  All  admit  that  planting  potatoes  whole, 
produces  a  greater  number  of  stalks  and  more  and  smaller  potatoes.  The 
only  advantage  of  employing  whole  potatoes  is  that  they  do  not  dry  up  so 
soon  when  planted  late  or  in  very  dry  earth.  It  will  rarely  happen  that 
good,  well  pulverized  soil  will  be  found  so  dry  as  to  require  whole  seed. 
Planting  in  hills  both  ways  may  do  for  weedy  land,  as  more  of  the  work 
may  be  done  by  horse  cultivation  than  when  in  drills  or  in  rows  but  in  one 
direction.  The  last  named  mode,  however,  will  generally  yield  nearly 
double,  as  more  of  the  soil  is  occupied  with  the  tubers.  The  practice  of  cut- 
ting to  three  or  four  eyes,  or  to  a  single  eye,  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
For  ordinary  management,  or  where  the  finest  culture  and  best  care  cannot 
be  given,  pieces  with  three  or  four  eyes  may  be  planted,  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  This  is  the  mode  now  most  generally  adopted  by 
the  better  class  of  cultivators.  But  if  the  soil  is  in  the  finest  condition,  a 
larger  crop,  with  more  uniformly  large  potatoes,  may  be  obtained  by  adopt- 
_  ing  the  single-eye  mode.  For  this  purpose  the  tubers  should  be  of  fair  size.  _ 
ggc^=— 1— : — =^0g^ 
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and  be  cut  some  days  before  planting,  so  as  to  form  a  thin,  dry  crust  on  the 
cut  surface  before  depositing  in  the  ground.  Some  cultivators  regard  it  as 
important  to  roll  the  pieces  in  slaked  lime  or  plaster,  while  others  entirely 
disregard  it.  We  are  unable  to  say  what  degree  of  value  the  practice  pos- 
sesses. The  distance  should  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  row,  but 
may  vary  with  the  character  of  the  variety  for  spreading  at  the  top  and  at 
the  roots — some  varieties  forming  more  compact  masses  of  tubers  than 

others. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  opinions  differ — namely,  the  influence 
of  the  size  of  the  seed.     It  is  commonly  believed  that  small  potatoes  repro- 
duce small  ones,  and  that  the  crop  is  lighter  than  from  large  potatoes.     This 
opinion  is  partly  correct  and  partly  erroneous.     When  small  potatoes  are 
planted,  culls  are  commonly  used  to  fill  out  vacancies  and  spare  pieces  of 
ground,  which  receive  less  care  than  the  better  and  earlier  planted  portions 
of  the  field.     Again,  small  potatoes  are  oftener  planted  whole,  yielding 
numerous  stems  and  tubers  at  the  expense  of  quantity.     Hence  the  common 
opinion  that  small  potatoes  reproduce  small  ones.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
tubers  are  strictly  underground  swollen  stems,  the  eyes  being  the  buds  ; 
and  large  ones  tend  no  more  to  reproduce  large  ones  than  large  sticks  used 
for  grafting  will  ultimately  make  the  largest  trees,  or  than  small  trefes  set 
from  a  nursery  will  never  spread  out  and  form  such  bearers  as  large  nursery 
trees.     When  the  large  and  small  potatoes  are  cut  alike,  with  the  same 
number  of  eyes,  and  planted  in  fine  mellow  earth,  at  a  proper  depth,  where 
the  moisture  is  sufficient  to  impart  vigor  to  both  without  drying,  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  potatoes  yielded  will  be  scarcely  perceptible.     This  experi- 
ment we  have  repeatedly  performed,  and  it  accords  with  many  reported 
results,  where  the  above  mentioned  precautions  are  taken.     There  is  gen- 
erally, however,  a  diiTerence  in  favor  of  the  larger  seed,  ascertained  by 
careful  measuring,  and  resulting  doubtless  from  the  greater  vigor  at  the 
outset  given  to  the  young  plants  by  the  larger  quantity  of  nutriment  in  the 
pieces.     This  difference,  small  as  it  is,  and  generally  imperceptible  to  the 
eye,  is,  however,  sufficient   to  amount  to  several,  and  sometimes  many 
bushels  per  acre — sufficient  to  warrant  the  selection  of  good  medium-sized 
potatoes  for  seed.     Two  inches  or  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  is  a 
suitable  size.     If  much  larger,  they  are  little  or  no  better,  although  requiring 
a  large  additional  amount  of  seed  per  acre.     For  example — a  potato  three 
inches  in  diameter  contains  more  than  three  times  the  bulk  of  one  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  twenty-seven  times  the  bulk  of  one  an  inch  in  diameter. 
A  large  potato,  measuring  four  inches,  will  be  sixty-four  times  the  bulk  of 
one  measuring  but  an  inch,  and  consequently  sixty-four  bushels  of  the 
larger  potatoes  would  be  required  to  afford  as  many  eyes  or  stems  as  would 
be  found  in  a  single  bushel  of  inch  potatoes. 

The  tuber  resembles  the  graft  or  shoot  in  another  respect.     The  eyes  at 

or  near  what  is  termed  the  root  end,  are  smaller  and  more  dormant  than 

those  at  the  eye  end,  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  lower  buds  of  a  /'J 

■^  shoot  on  a  tree  are  smaller,  and  are  more  tardy  in  breaking,  than  the  upper  L 
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buds,  while  the  terminal  bud,  like  the  terminal  buds  of  the  potato,  is  larger, 
and  breaks  sooner  or  more  freely  than  any  other.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  those  who  raise  potatoes  for  early  market  cut  off  the  eye  ends  and 
keep  them  in  a  separate  basket  for  early  planting — reserving  the  rest  for 
the  main  crop,  and  rejecting  the  root  end  altogether. 

As  already  remarked,  it  is  important  for  successful  and  rapid  planting 

^^^.j^^  that  the  soil  be  uniformly  mel- 

low, with  a  smooth  surface.     It 
may  then  be  evenly  furrowed  and 
fitted  for  easy  covering.    A  com- 
mon one-horse  plow  is  usually 
Fig.  I.— Furrow  made  by  Common  Plow.       employed    for    making    the    fur- 
rows,  but  is  objectionable  from  the  fact  of  its  throwing  the  earth  out  on 
one  side,  and  leaving  a  flat  bottom.     A  shovel  plow,  or  any  implement 
operating  like  one,  is  better  because  it  throws  the  earth  evenly  on  both 

^^cvv  sides,  leaves  a  quantity  of  mellow 

-^^'^^i^--»-»;.-    earth  in  the  furrow,  and  forms  a 


f'r -~"  sharp,  narrow  trough  at  the  bot- 

tom, causing  the  plants  to  stand 
Fig.  2. — Furrow  made  by  Shovel  Plow.  in  a  perfectly  straight  row  if  the 
furrowing  has  been  skillfully  done.  The  person  who  drops  may  fix  the 
exact  place  of  every  set  with  his  foot  as  he  passes,  by  pressing  it  into  the 
mellow  earth.  It  is  said  to  be  better  to  place  the  skin  side  down  and  the 
cut  side  up,  because  this  enables  the  roots  to  descend  better,  but  we  have 
not  tested  this  point  by  trial.  Different  modes  are  adopted  for  covering 
the  rows.  If  the  furrows  are  deep  enough,  and  the  sets  have  been  pressed 
into  the  soil,  the  covering  is  sometimes  effected  by  using  an  inverted  har- 
row drawn  by  one  horse,  passing  between  the  rows  and  covering  two  rows 
at  once.  Any  harrow  with  very  short  teeth  will  answer.  A  slower,  but  more 
perfect  way,  is  to  use  a  cultivator,  furnished  with  mould-board  teeth,  taking 
out  the  central  one  at  the  place  of  the  row,  and  setting  the  others  so  as  to 
throw  the  earth  upon  the  furrow.  Still  another  way  is  to  cover  with  a  light 
plow,  but  unless  the  work  is  very  carefully  done,  the  seed  will  be  buried 
two  or  three  times  deeper  at  some  places  than  others,  and  the  rows  will  be 
uneven.  On  a  small  scale  it  will  be  obviously  best  to  cover  by  hand. 
When  many  acres  are  to  be  planted,  it  would  prove  a  matter  of  economy 
to  procure  one  of  True's  potato-planting  machines  (fig.  3.) 

This  machine  cuts  the  potatoes,  makes  the  furrow,  drops  the  pieces  at 
even  distances,  and  covers  them  at  a  uniform  depth — all  at  one  operation. 
A  single  horse  is  attached  to  the  machine,  and  any  person  accustomed  to 
driving  a  horse  in  straight  lines,  can  do  the  work;  if  the  ground  is  in  good 
order  he  will  plant  five  or  six  acres  in  a  day.  An  easier  and  more  perfect 
mode  is,  first  to  mark  the  land  with  a  corn  marker,  and  then  place  a  boy 
on  the  horse  with  the  direction  to  keep  him  on  the  line.  The  man  who 
has  charge  can  then  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  work  directly  before 
him.     If  the  ground  happens  to  be  rough,  or  dry  from  lateness  of  season. 
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it  is  better  first  to  furrow  the  land  with  a  plow ;  this  will  effect  deeper 
planting.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  4)  represents  a  section  of  the  soil 
after  the  planting  has  been  performed — the  earth  being  scooped  out  on 


Fig.  -i.—True's  Potato  Planter. 

each    side,    to    form    the 

ridge  over  the  potato.  The 

next  figure  (fig.  5)  shows  the 

„.  „    ,.       ,T,r    Z.E,     --        jT^T      y    r>  ^  4   same  after  the  row  has  been 

Fig.  4. — Section  of  tVork  Performed  by  True  s  Potato  ,      .  ,      , 

Planter— a,  Potato.  ridged  With  the  cultivator. 

There  is  one  important  requisite  for  success  which  sometimes  being  un- 
observed, the  machine  is  pronounced  a  failure.     Care  must  be  taken  that 

no  potato  large  enough  to 
choke  the  orifices  is  thrown 
into  the  hopper.  These 
orifices,  which  are  at  the 
place  of  the  cutting  blades, 
may  be  readily  expanded 
Fig.  <).— The  same  after  Ridgmg  luith  Cultivator,  or  contracted,  SO  as  tO  fit 
the  size  of  the  potatoes,  and  to  prevent  more  than  one  passing  at  a  time. 
The  potatoes  must  be  assorted  beforehand,  which  may  be  done  on  some 
previous  rainy  day,  with  one  tenth  of  the  labor  of  cutting  by  hand.  If  only 
the  larger  potatoes  are  planted,  they  may  be  assorted  into  two  sizes  ;  if 
all  are  planted  three  sizes  should  be  chosen.  The  orifice  should  be  some- 
what larger  than  the  potatoes,  and,  if  there  are  any  long  tubers,  cut  them 
in  two. 

The  depth  of  the  covering  is  obviously  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. If  too  deep,  the  shoots  will  be  long  in  reaching  the  surface  and 
the  general  growth  will  be  retarded  ;  if  too  shallow,  there  will  be  danger 
of  injury  from  drouth.  Generally,  potatoes  do  best  when  planted  as  early 
as  good  pulverization  will  admit,  at  which  time  the  earth  is  commonly 
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moist  enough  to  allow  a  depth  of  covering  of  not  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  inches.  How  far  a  deeper  or  shallower  covering  would 
affect  the  amount  of  the  crop,  under  varying  circumstances  and  seasons, 
would  be  worthy  a  series  of  experiments. 

A  great  point  is  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  labor  of  hand-hoeing. 
Much  may  be  done  by  previous  clean  cultivation.  The  next  thing  is  to 
harrow  the  whole  surface  with  a  short-toothed  harrow,  (or  with  the  teeth 
of  a  common  harrow  driven  back,)  just  before  the  plants  come  up.  Gene- 
rally about  this  time  the  weeds  in  the  soil  will  be  making  their  appearance. 
A  good  harrowing  when  they  are  only  half  an  inch  high,  will  be  incom- 
parably better  and  more  effective  than  after  they  have  grown  some  inches. 
This  practice  obviates  the  necessity  of  early  hoeing,  as  it  kills  the  weeds  in 
the  row.  Some  cultivators  harrow  again  when  the  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high  ;  for  although  a  few  are  injured  or  broken,  they  soon  recover, 
and  the  saving  of  hand  labor  is  of  greater  consequence.  If  done  with  an 
old  harrow,  the  teeth  of  which  have  become  rounded  and  worn  so  as  to 
point  backwards,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  cutting  the  plants — this 
second  growth  of  weeds  being  so  small  as  to  be  easily  destroyed,  while  the 
potato  plants  are  scarcely  injured.  It  is  important  that  these  operations 
be  done  exactly  at  the  right  time,  as  a  few  days  would  alter  the  whole 
aspect.  The  subsequent  cultivation  may  be  performed  by  suitable  horse 
cultivators  for  throwing  the  earth  towards  the  rows  and  rounding  the  sur- 
face slightly.  Two-horse  double  cultivators  should  be  used  in  large 
fields. 

Any  one  may  become  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
routine  just  described — namely,  clean  soil,  deep  cultivation,  mellow  and 
smooth  surface,  and  hoeing  by  harrowing — over  the  more  common  practice 
of  plowing  shallow,  forming  a  hard  or  cloddy  surface,  planting  wholly  by 
hand,  and  imperfectly  at  that,  forming  crooked  rows  which  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated closely  to  the  plants,  and  hoeing  by  hand  when  the  weeds  are  a  foot 
high — by  observing  the  results  side  by  side,  and  comparing  the  heavy  cost 
and  meagre  crop  of  the  last  described  mode,  with  the  cheaper  process  and 
heavier  product  of  the  former. 

Digging  potatoes  should  be  done  early,  or  as  soon  as  the  dying  of  the 
tops,  or  their  destruction  by  frost,  shows  that  growth  is  at  an  end.  If  de- 
ferred, the  late  autumn  rains  may  render  the  soil  muddy,  making  the  work 
more  laborious. 

The  cessation  of  growth  in  the  tubers  may  be  determined  by  rubbing 
the  skin  with  the  thumb.     It  peels  freely  while  they  are  growing  rapidly  ; 
but  adheres  firmly  when  growth  has  ceased.     If  from  frost  killing  or  other 
cause  it  becomes  necessary  to  dig  them  before  ripe,  they  should  be  care- 
fully handled  and  placed  in  shallow  temporary  pits,  or  on  a  barn  floor. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  skin  will  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  pota- 
l   toes  and  they  may  be  handled  safely.     Cellars  are  usually  too  warm  for    j 
•ps  them  during  the  early  half  of  autumn,  and  it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  re-  /Ta 
U  main  out,  covered  "with  straw  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  if  U 
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properly  protected   from   rain,  they  will  become  quite  dry  and  may  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  for  winter  storage. 

The  old  mode  of  digging  by  hand  is  only  to  be  adopted  for  small 
patches.      Dr.    Hexamer's       sLx-pronged   hoe   is  however   an   excellent 

implement  for  this 
^r,  purpose.     A  num- 
ber of  digging  ma- 
chines have  been  patented  and  manufactured 
within  a  few  years.     All  of  them,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  operated  well,  and  proved  labor 
savers,  but  more  time  will  be  required  to  de- 
termine which  is  best  for  general  use.     As  they 
^.     ,      ,,  ,  .       usually  work  by  sifting  the  soil  from  the  roots. 

Fig.   k.— Hexamer's        six-       ,  '  ,    /  °  ,  ,         ,.    , 

Pronged  Hoe.  they  succeed  best  on  a  sandy  or  other  light 

friable  soil,  and  less  perfectly  on  one  that  is  tenacious  or  clayey. 

In  the  absence  of  any  digging  machine,  we  have  found  a  good  mode,  on 
adhesive  soils,  to  consist  in  throwing  out  the  potatoes  with  a  common  plow, 
run  carefully  at  a  proper  depth,  and  when  these  are  picked  up  the  remain- 
der are  thrown  out  by  first  harrowing  lengthwise  with  the  furrows,  and 
afterward  cross-harrowing.  In  this  way  two  men  will  harvest  in  a  day 
three  times  as  much  as  by  hand  digging. 

One  of  the  best  preventives  of  rotting,  consists  in  having  the  potatoes 
perfectly  clean  before  stowing  away  for  winter.  Hence  the  importance  of 
selecting  dry  weather,  when  the  soil  has  not  been  soaked  by  rains.  But  if 
mud  cannot  be  avoided,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  it.  They  maybe 
drawn  in  and  spread  on  a  barn  floor,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  dry 
enough  for  storing  away.     We  have  found  the  revolving  box,  represented 

in  the  annexed  figure,  to  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose — the  earth  dropping  out 
through  the  slits  between  the  boards. 
One  of  these  boards  being  hinged  and 
buttoned,  admits  the  potatoes.  The 
motion  should  be  moderate,  to  pre- 
vent bruising.  A  more  perfect  way 
is  to  provide  a  longer  revolving  trough 
placed  in  a  stream,  where  it  will  rapidly 
wash  the  tubers  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Different  modes  are  adopted  for  keep- 
ing potatoes  through  winter.     A  good 
Fig.  T.— Revolving  Box.  way  is  to  place  them   in   large   boxes, 

covered  from  the  light,  in  a  cool  dry  cellar.  Tree  boxes,  or  such  as  are 
used  by  nurserymen  for  packing  their  orders,  are  a  convenient  size  and 
answer  a  good  purpose.  These  tree  boxes  are  often  cast  aside  as  useless 
when  received,  or  else  split  up  into  kindling  wood.  The  bottom  should 
have  slats  or  openings  between  the  boards.     They  s'liould  be  placed  on 
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blocki:  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  or  floor,  so  as  to  admit  ventilation, 

— an  important  preventive  of  the 
rot.  Potatoes  may  be  buried  out  of 
doors,  and  will  keep  well  if  the 
work  is  properly  done.  Three 
requisites  are  necessary — ventila- 
tion, freedom  from  water,  and  pro- 
tection from  freezing.  Large  quan- 
tities of  potatoes  are  spoiled  every 
year,   by   not ,  attending   to    these 


Fig.  8. — Box  for  Storing  Potatoes. 


particulars.     Ventilation   is  effected  by   making  a  hole  at   the   top  and 
filling  it  with  a  large  even  wisp  of  straight  straw.     Farmers  have  often  ob- 
served that  their  potatoes  were  rotten  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  and  have 
erroneously  supposed  that  it  came  from  freezing,  when,  in  fact,  it  resulted 
from  the  foul  air  which  had  no  escape.     The  best  way  is  to  use  a  large 
quantity  of  straw  with  a  thin  stratum  of  earth,  instead  of  the  more  com- 
mon practice  of  using  but  little  straw  and  much  earth.     We  have  found 
the  practice  of  placing  sixty  or  seventy  bushels  in  a  heap,  covering  with  a 
foot  of  packed  straw  and  three  inches  of  earth,  has  been  uniformly  success- 
ful, not  one  per  cent,  generally  being  lost  by  keeping  through  winter. 
The  accompanying  cut  gives  a  section  of  such  a  heap,  and  shows  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed.   The  heap  when  finish- 
ed should  have  the  outside  earth 
beaten  hard  and  smooth  with  a 
spade,  so  as  to  throw  off  the 
water  of  rains. 

Many  varieties  of  the  potato 
have  been  raised  and  cultivated, 
and  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in 
relation  to  their  value.     This  is 
Fig.  (^.—Section  of  Potato  Heap.  partly  in  consequence  of  a  want 

of  full  trial,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  succeed  well  on 
some  soils  and  imperfectly  on  others.     We  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing sorts.     Among  the  older  varieties,  the  Long  Pinkeye  was  one  of  the 
best — white,  with  purple  eyes,  very  white  flesh,  and  fine  and  delicate  in 
quality.     The  tubers  spread  much  in  the  hill,  it  did  not  yield  well,  and  the 
sort  has  now  nearly  passed  from  cultivation.     The  Round  Pinkeye  was 
larger,  with  a  yellow  flesh,  more  productive,  but  poor  in  quality.     The 
Mercer,  with  purple  streaks  through  the  flesh,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
best  table  sorts  ;  but  as  it  often  rots  badly,  its  culture  has  been  discon- 
tinued, except  on  light  and  dry  soils,  where  it  still  succeeds  well.     The 
I    White  Mercer  is  a  sub-variety  without  the  dark  streaks.     The  Early  June, 
Jj^  large,  white,  roundish  and  smooth,  has  long  been  a  fine  early  potato,  but 
(J  is  now  superseded  by  more  productive  sorts.     The  Buckeye,  a  large,  early 
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potato,  with  deep  reddish  eyes,  is  a  fine  early  variety,  but  has  the  formid- 
able objection  of  being  frequently  hollow.  The  Dykeman  is  a  famous  early 
variety,  much  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York  city,  but  we  have 
found  it  to  yield  small  crops.  The  Prince  Albert  is  a  widely  known,  very 
productive  and  popular  white  potato,  long  and  flat,  often  tapering  and 
curved  at  the  smaller  end.  It  is  commonly  of  good  quality,  particularly 
if  kept  till  spring.  We  have  found  it  of  late  years  much  more  liable  to 
rot,  and  yielding  less  than  some  of  the  newer  sorts.  The  Fluke  somewhat 
resembles  the  Prince  Albert,  and  although  occasionally  excellent,  is  often 
only  of  second  rate  quality.  The  Jackson  White  is  a  good  potato,  but  is 
not  productive.  The  Orono  considerably  resembles  it  and  yields  much 
better  crops.  The  Carter,  although  considerably  affected  with  the  rot,  is 
still  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  is  not  on  the  whole  excelled  in  quality. 

But  all  these  sorts  are  becom- 
ing more  or  less  superseded 
by  the  best  of  the  Goodrich 
Seedlings.  Some  of  them  in- 
troduced several  years  ago,  al- 
though very  productive,  have 
not  proved  of  the  highest  quali- 
ty. The  Cuzco,  for  example, 
has  yielded  on  the  grounds  of 
the  writer  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  there  was  but  one 
objection  to  this  sort — namely, 
that  the  potatoes  were  not 
good  for  anything.  The  quali- 
ty, however,  is  not  uniform,  and 
in  some  localities,  or  in  certain 
seasons,  they  have  proved  tol- 
erably good.  The  Garnet  Chili 
has  been  widely  introduced, 
and  is  a  good  hardy  sort  of 
Y'lg.  11.— Calico — Reduced  one-half  in  Diameter.  vaeiWnm.    quality.       The     later 

sorts,  however,  are  much 
-«SS^S!^^^!^!??^  the  best  of  the  Goodrich 

*>'^''--'"  sJai'vVT^        varieties.    Perhaps  no  po- 

tato ever  raised  has  proved 
a  greater  acquisition  than 
the  Early  Goodrich^  (fig.  I  o.) 
Taken  altogether,we  know 
of  no  early  potato  that  will 
approach  it  for  general 
value.  It  is  quite  early, 
Harison— Reduced  one-half  in  Dia7neter.     yields  largely,  has  scarcely 


^iJESM  M  J  WbJiM  Mil  imI"*' 
Fig.    10. — Early  Goodrich— Reduced  oru-half  in\ 
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ever  been  aflfected  with  the  rot,  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  is  a  good 
keeper.  The  Gleason  and  Calico  (fig.  11)  are  later  sorts,  and  about  equal- 
ly productive  and  excellent.  If  they  succeed  as  well'  in  all  localities  as 
where  already  tested,  they  will,  at  least  for  a  time,  become  the  principal  or 
standard  late  varieties.  The  Harison  (fig.  12)  has  been  less  tried — it  is 
very  productive,  has  yielded  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  but  in  some 
places  its  quality  has  hardly  come  up  to  first  rate. 


»  »  » 


IMPROVED  SINK. 


By  L.  D.  Snook,  Yates  County,  New- York, 


MANY  A  HOUSEWIFE  has  washed  her  dishes  for  years  on  a 
table.  The  consequence  is  each  time  the  table  is  soaked  with 
grease  and  water,  dripping  on  the  floor  and  soiling  dress  and  apron.  Hus- 
band, if  you  have  no  sink,  and  if  you  desire  to  please  your  better-half,  and 
save  buying  a  few  more  yards  of  calico  each  year,  also  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  kitchen,  then  proceed  to  make,  or  have  made,  that  neces- 
sary article,  a  sink.     The  one  illustrated  below  is  cheap  and  quite  simple 

in  construction.  The 

Fig-  »•     1^  ^ ^  ==^^  _  sink  A  is  4  feet  long, 

2  feet  8  inches  wide, 
^nd  7  inches  high, 
made  from  inch  oak 
wood,  close  jointed 
to  prevent  leaking. 
The  small  frame 
shown  in  the  back- 
ground is  denomi- 
Improved  Sink.  nated  the  dish  rack. 

Dishes  will  be  washed  in  a  pan  on  the  bottom  of  the  sink,  and  placed  in 
an  upright  position  on  the  grate  B,  and  resting  against  the  cross  slats  D. 
Knives,  spoons  and  all  articles  of  this  class  are  laid  on  the  grate  B.  Stan- 
dards C  C  are  I  by  2  inches  ;  short  ones  6  and  long  ones  14  inches 
in  length  above  the  top  of  the  sink.  Long  slats  D  are  ^  by  i  inch.  Those 
in  which  the  slats  B  B  are  morticed  are  i  by  i^  inches,  hard  wood.  A 
section  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  It  is  8  inches  long,  i  by  i  inch  square, 
and  notched  as  shown.  For  plates  eight,  and  for  saucers  ten  notches  are 
made  in  each  slat — for  plates  the  slats  are  placed  four,  and  fpr  saucers 
three  inches  apart. 

Placing  dishes  in  a  vertical  position  they  soon  drain  off;  consequently 
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painted  and  varnished  before  being  used.  It  should  be  about  the  height 
of  a  common  table,  and  underneath,  a  closet  in  which  to  keep  kettles, 
dripping  pans,  bake  tins,  &c.  Set  the  water  pail  on  a  bench  at  the  side  of 
the  sink.  Many  more  little  conveniences  could  be  added,  but  they  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 


FARMERS'    GARDENS. 


THE  COUNTRY  IS  FULL  OF  RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS— 
but  the  improvement  of  farmer's  gardens  is  not  one  of  them.  With  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  they  are  the  places,  of  all  others  on  the  pre- 
mises, to  find  a  mass  of  rank  weeds.  We  have  just  driven  past  the  garden 
of  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.  The  farm  was  a  pattern  of 
neatness — handsome  board  fences — not  a  weed  to  be  seen  along  the  di- 
vision lines — fields  perfectly  clean  and  well  cultivated — and  luxuriant 
crops  in  every  direction.  The  farm  contains  a  little  over  a  hundred  im- 
proved acres,  and  the  owner  has  cleared  over  two  thousand  dollars  in  a 
year  from  it.  But  how  about  his  garden  ?  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
weeds  or  vegetables  had  the  ascendancy.  The  sweet  corn  at  one  end  was 
rather  taller  than  the  fox-tail ;  the  cabbages  could  be  occasionally  seen 
through  openings  in  the  pigweed  plantations,  and  the  early  potatoes  had 
been  dug  without  interfering  with  the  rank  growth  of  other  plants.  In 
another  garden  a  few  rods  distant  there  was  an  evident  struggle  between 
a  refined  taste  on  the  part  of  the  woman  and  utter  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  man.  One  spot  eight  feet  square,  brilliant  with  Japan  Pinks,  Petunias, 
Asters,  and  others  of  the  finest  annuals,  formed  a  perfect  gem — a  sort  of 
oasis  in  the  desert,  if  the  term  desert  may  be  applied  to  a  handsomely 
fenced  quarter  acre  of  rich  land  covered  with  a  promiscuous  growth  of 
ragweed,  mustard,  thistles,  fox-tail  grass,  &c.  If  there  were  potatoes,  beets, 
parsnips  and  onions  beneath  this  growth  they  could  not  be  seen.  There 
is  no  use  in  disguising  the  matter — there  is  a  shameful  neglect  all  over  the 
country  in  this  respect.  If  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  we  should  not 
urge  the  point  so  strenuously  ;  but  while  so  many  farmers  place  money- 
making  and  money-saving  at  the  head  of  their  list,  they  ought  also  to 
know  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  supply  a  table  with  luxuries  at 
little  cost  than  agood  kitchen  garden.  This  term  includes  the  small  fruits  as 
well  as  vegetables.  Strawberries  and  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  currants 
should  be  seen  on  every  table  in  early  summer,  and  nothing  would  more 
promote  the  health  of  a  family. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  garden  is  not  made  a  main  object — it  takes  the 
last  chance.  If  the  corn  is  to  hoe,  the  garden  must  be  neglected  till  it  is 
finished. 

The  only  way  to  effect  a  reform  is  to  take  hold  of  the  thing  in  earnest, 
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and  let  the  garden  come  first,  and  the  corn,  potatoes  and  wheat  follow 
after.  Let  this  matter  be  planned  before-hand  and  made  a  part  of  the 
prominent  business  of  the  season.  If  a  half  acre  is  too  much  to  attend  to, 
take  a  smaller  patch,  and  let  it  receive  first  rate  attention.  A  good  gar- 
den may  save  one,  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  butchers'  bills  and  doc- 
tors' bills.  If  rightly  planned  it  will  not  cost  half  the  labor  to  keep  in 
order  as  a  single  field  on  the  farm,  and  will  be  less  trouble  and  expense 
than  is  usually  required  for  fighting  weeds  all  summer  in  farmers'  gardens 
as  commonly  seen. 

First  let  the  ground  be  made  right.  If  too  wet,  underdrain  it  as  you 
would  any  other  portion  of  the  farm.  Being  small,  this  need  not  cost  five 
dollars.  It  need  not  be  trenched  by  hand  at  an  expense  of  fifty  dollars, 
but  it  may  be  plowed  deeply — trench  plowed  and  subsoiled — working  in  at 
the  same  time  a  good  quantity  of  manure  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  If  foul  or 
weedy,  summer  fallow  it  one  year  by  plowing  occasionally  and  harrowing 
it  once  a  week  until  rendered  perfectly  clean.  Then,  to  economize  labor, 
lay  out  the  garden  so  that  most  of  it  may  be  cultivated  through  the  season 
with  a  horse.  The  small  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  &c., 
which  require  "beds,"  may  be  placed  in  a  strip  along  one  side,  but  peas, 
beets,  beans,  early  potatoes,  sweet  corn  and  cabbages,  may  be  put  in  hand- 
some drills,  and  worked  with  a  modern  fine  cutting  cultivator,  which  will 
do  nine-tenths  of  the  work.  Do  not  leave  this  cultivating  and  dressing 
out  to  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  when  unfinished  jobs  have  accumulated 
and  must  be  hurried  through  in  order  to  clear  the  Sabbath  ;  but  let 
the  garden  have  the  precedence  of  everything  else  on  every  Mon- 
day morning,  until  every  square  foot  is  as  mellow  as  an  ash-heap,  and  as 
smooth  as  a  floor,  and  not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen.  Let  this  course  be  car- 
ried out  faithfully  and  energetically,  and  the  cost  will  not  be  so  much  as  it 
now  is  with  the  majority  of  farm  gardens.  The  products  and  pro- 
fits will  be  immeasurably  greater. 


FRUIT    ROOMS. 


IT   WAS    FORMERLY  a  common  practice  to  keep  vegetables,  pork 
barrels  and  fruit,  all  in  the  same  apartment  in  the  cellar.  The  fruit  was 
sure  to  imbibe  any  bad  odors,  and  its  freshness  and  flavor  were,  of  course, 
injured.     If  the  cellar  was  too  warm,  the  apples  would  decay  rapidly — 
which  would  be  accelerated  by  an  excess  of  moisture.     Good  managers 
!    have  adopted  the  practice  of  making  a  separate  apartment  for  their  fruit, 
j    where  the  air  may  be  kept  constantly  pure  and  cool,  and  everything  im- 
'    parting  a  bad  odor  carefully  excluded.     If  the  cellar  happens  to  be  too 
Ik  damp,  a  coating  of  water  lime  on  the  sides  and  bottom  will  render  it  quite 
()  dry  enough.     There  should  always  be  at  least  one  thermometer  in  a  fruit 
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room  and  the  temperature  kept  down  as  near  freezing  as  may  be  practicable.  / 
Two  thermometers,  one  for  the  upper  and  the  other  for  the  lower  stratum 
of  air  would  be  preferable.  The  windows  should  be  hung  on  hinges  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room,  so  as  to  admit  necessary  ventilation.  For  con- 
trolling the  temperature,  they  should  be  made  to  fasten  at  different  points, 
so  as  to  let  in  little  or  much  air  at  pleasure.  Rolling  blinds  in  connection 
with  the  windows  are  useful. 

Apples  may  be  kept  headed  up  in  barrels  till  near  their  period  of  full 
maturity.  Baldwins  and  Greenings,  for  example,  if  carefully  picked,  may 
remain  in  headed  barrels  in  such  a  cool  cellar  until  about  spring  ;  and 
Northern  Spies  and  Russets  several  weeks  later.  As  soon  as  danger  of 
decay  is  apprehended,  the  barrels  should  be  opened  and  the  fruit  assorted. 
A  more  perfect  mode  is  to  bed  the  fruit  in  the  barrels  in  baked  sawdust  or 
in  perfectly  dry,  soft  chaff,  (the  chaff  of  timothy  is  best,)  which  will  absorb 
the  moisture,  preserve  a  cool  and  even  temperature,  and  prevent  decay. 
Apples  thus  packed  and  kept  near  the  freezing  point,  will  remain  fresh  a 
long  time  ;  and  if  an  occasional  cold  snap  should  cool  the  cellar  a  few  de- 
grees below  freezing,  the  chaff  or  sawdust  will  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing frosted. 

Fruit  required  for  consumption  during  winter,  is  most  easily  kept  upon 
shelves.  These  shelves  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  with  a 
passage  extending  all  around,  both  for  easy  access  and  for  rnore  uniform 
ventilation.  The  shelves  may  be  about  five  feet  wide,  which  will  enable 
the  attendant  to  reach  the  middle  from  either  side  without  difficulty.  If 
much  wider  than  five  feet,  this  cannot  be  done.  An  apartment  which  is 
nine  feet  high  may  have  three  successive  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  with 
a  space  of  two  and  a  half  feet  between  each  for  ready  access,  the  lowest  one 
being  within  afoot  from  the  floor.  A  board  5  inches  high,  extending  around 
the  edges  of  each  shelf,  will  be  sufficient.  For  keeping  pears,  these  shelves 
should  be  furnished  with  lids  or  covers  for  the  exclusion  of  light ;  or  fiat 
movable  boxes  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  If  provided  with  covers, 
and  if  made  of  the  right  size,  they  may  be  placed  compactly  upon  the 
shelves  side  by  side. 

The  size  of  the  fruit  cellar  may  vary  with  the  amount  of  fruit  to  be  kept. 
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I  represents  an  apart- 
ment of  moderate  dimensions. 
If  the  shelves  are  five  feet  wide, 
and  a  passage  two  feet  and  a 
half  extends  around  them,  the 
interior  will  be  10  feet  wide.and 
the  length  may  vary  indefinite- 
ly. It  is  about  twenty  feet,  as 
shown   in   the  plan,   and  the 
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Fig.  I. 
I    three   fruit  shelves  will  be  each  five  by  fifteen  feet,  holding  fifty  or  sixty    A 
bushels.     This  amount  will  be  as  much  as  most  families  will  need  for  an  M 
abundant  supply  until   spring,  and  the  fruit  will  last  longer  if  such  as  is  (J 
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needed  for  pies  and  stewing  are  carefully  picked  over  and  separated  on 
the  first  appearance  of  decay,  by  the  owner  or  some  reliable  person.  If 
left  to  hired  girls,  they  will  be  sure  to  select  the  hardest  and  soundest,  and 
leave  the  decaying  ones,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  will  be  a  mass 
of  decomposition.  A  larger  and  more  perfect  fruit  department  is  repre- 
sented by  fig.  2,  which  is  near- 
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ly  twenty  feet  wide,  and  has 
two  series  of  shelves,  and  one 
of  drawers  for  pears.  A  place 
for  storing  barrels  of  fruit  may 
be  left  by  making  the  shelves 
two  feet  shorter  at  one  end.  It 
will  be  observed  in  both  of  these 
plans  that  windows  are  placed 
on  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  al- 
low a  free  passage  of  air  — 
either  of  which  may  be  occupied 
as  a  door,  according  to  circum- 


stances. If  these  rooms  constitute  a  part  of  a  common  house  cellar,  and 
the  ventilation  cannot  be  on  every  side,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  select- 
ing two  opposite  sides  or  ends  for  this  purpose.  The  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  cellar  should  be  effected  by  means  of  an  eight  inch  brick  wall. 

A  cellar  under  a  grain  barn,  where  the  temperature  may  be  more  per- 
fectly controled,  will  generally  be  found  best  for  keeping  large  quantities 
of  fruit.  The  floor  should  be  double,  with  a  space  of  air  or  some  non- 
conducting substance  between.  A  single  brick  wall  within  common  eel- 
cellar  walls,  with  an  inch  or  two  of  interposed  space  of  air  will  render  the 
cellar  more  perfect. 

Cellars  are  usually  too  warm  in  autumn  at  the  time  of  fruit  ripening  for 
the  best  success.  Winter  fruit  is  therefore  commonly  kept  in  cool  out- 
buildings until  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  But  a  more  perfect  way  is 
to  construct  the  fruit  room  entirely  above  ground — the  walls  being  made 
double  or  lined,  and  the  same  care  taken  with  the  floor  above.  Into  this 
apartment  the  fruit  may  be  placed  as  soon  as  gathered,  as  it  may  be  kept 
as  cold  or  colder  than  any  out-house  by  opening  the  windows  on  cool  nights 
and  closing  them  during  warm  days.  The  frost-proof  walls  will  exclude 
cold  in  winter,  and,  if  necessary,  the  heat  of  a  small  stove  may  be  added. 
Artificial  heat  will,  however,  be  scarcely  ever  ueeded,  provided  care  is 
taken  to  keep  tlic  house  closed  during  the  coldest  weather. 


Preventing  Rust. — Plows  should  be  kept  bright  and  ready  for  use  in 
spring.  These,  as  well  as  all  cutting  tools,  may  be  preserved  from  rust  by 
a  very  thin  coating  of  grafting  wax — which  will  be  very  convenient  for  all 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  doing  their  own  grafting.  Those  who  have 
no  grafting  wax  may  take  three  parts  oi  lard  and  one  of  rosin  and  melt 
them  together.  This  will  make  an  application  more  easily  applied  than 
the  wax,  and  which  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
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RURAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 


Written  for  the  Annual  Register  by  Robert  Morris  Copeland. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENT  is  a  simpler  title  than  Landscape  Garden- 
ing for  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds,  so  that  they  shall  have  as  many 
agreeable  and  attractive  features  as  is  consistent  with  their  size  and  charac- 
ter, and  the  means  and  tastes  of  the  owner.  The  possibilities  of  beauty  in 
a  country  place  depend  on  all  these  conditions.  It  would  seem  at  first  as  it 
whatever  might  be  one's  means  and  taste,  he  would  be  obliged  to  confine 
his  undertakings  to  the  character  of  the  land  he  owns.  But  money  is  po- 
tent, and  by  its  aid  a  naked  rock,  the  most  sterile  sand,  the  hardest  clay, 
or  the  worst  bog,  may  be  changed  into  a  lawn  or  garden.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  maybe  required  to  make 
one  piece  of  land  beautiful,  the  adjoining  field  may  have  such  natural  fea- 
tures that  a  small  sum  will  develop  a  great  amount  of  beauty.  These  facts 
point  out  the  importance  of  wisely  selecting  the  place  one  wishes  to  make 
into  a  home  ;  the  choice  of  location  may  be  worth  more  than  the  final  cost 
of  laying  out  one's  country  place. 

As  the  cost  of  rural  improvement  is  always  large,  it  is  not  strange  that 
men  should  try  to  lay  out  their  places  for  themselves,  aided  by  the  know- 
ledge which  they  may  get  from  books  and  newspapers,  and  so  save  what- 
ever percentage  of  the  cost  would  be  the  fee  of  a  professional  adviser. 

I  hope  in  this  article  to  be  able  to  add  something  to  the  general  stock 
of  ideas  upon  these  subjects.  To  make  my  counsel  understood,  I  must 
first  refer  to  the  value  of  professional  advice  to  all  who  wish  to  get  the 
best  results  from  their  land  at  the  least  cost,  and  in  the  quickest  manner. 
A  wise  selection  of  the  site  of  the  future  home  is  of  such  great  importance 
that  one  should  carefully  consider  all  the  pros  and  cons  before  a  final  de- 
cision is  made,  and  here  we  particularly  feel  the  value  of  experience.  A 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  laying  out  country  homes,  sees  at  a  glance' the 
capabilities  ot  any  piece  of  land,  and  if  he  properly  appreciates  his  em- 
ployer's condition  and  wants,  can  tell  before  a  dollar  is  spent  whether  a 
purchaser  should  prefer  one  house  lot  to  another.  A  short  examination 
of  different  lots  will  generally  show  him  which  offers  the  most  capacity  and 
promise  of  beauty  at  the  least  constructive  cost.  As  it  will  cost  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  to  make  even  the  simplest  village  home, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  improver  would  be  wise  to  spend  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  his  cost  in  deciding  about  the  best  location,  which  may  save 
him  hundreds  of  dollars  in  after  expense  ? 

When  the  improver  has  come  into  possession  of  the  land  on  which  he 
has  decided  to  live,  there  must  be  a  house,  an  avenue  or  path,  some  grass 
YjM  or  lawn,  some  kitchen-garden,  some  fruit  trees,  some  shade  and  ornamen- 
Q  tal  trees  and  shrubs,  some  fence  and  some  cultivation.     All  these  "somes 
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represent  dollars  which  must  be  expended,  whether  well  or  ill,  or  else  the 
land  will  be  a  barren  purchase.  If  there  is  a  difference  between  getting 
the  most  or  the  least,  or  a  medium  am.ount  for  the  money  necessary  to  be 
expended,  and  the  wisest  method  can  be  learned  by  paying  one  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  know  what  can  be  done  for  convenience  and  beauty,  with 
eartli,  grass,  trees  and  buildings,  is  it  not  poor  economy  to  withhold  the 
commission?  Supposing  when  the  purchaser  is  about  to  build,  it  seems 
to  be  a  question  of  interest  whether  the  house  should  be  set  ten  or  twenty 
feet  north,  south,  east  or  west  of  any  particular  place,  and  that  we  must 
pay  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  skillful  and  experienced  person,  how  small 
such  a  fee  is  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  rectifying  a  mistake  after  the 
work  is  done.  I  need  not  follow  out  this  argument  in  its  application  to 
the  detailed  treatment  of  the  country  place — what  is  true  of  a  part  is  equal- 
ly so  of  all. 

But  the  question  may  rise  in  the  in  the  improver's  mind,  is  there  any 
one  more  competent  than  I  am  to  give  me  these  decisive  opinions — how 
can  I  tell  whether  those  who  profess  to  teach  have  the  capacity  which  they 
claim  ? 

Most  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  such  services  come  under 
the  title  of  landscape  gardener,  landscape  architect,  &c.,  but  the  title  proves 
nothing,  and  may  serve  only  to  cover  pretentious  ignorance.  The  term 
landscape  gardener,  is  as  indefinite  as  it  can  w^ell  be,  for  we  combine  a  word, 
landscape,  which  has  the  broadest  significance,  with  one,  gardening,  which 
is  of  very  limited  application — but  without  discussing  the  word,  let  us  con- 
sider some  of  the  qualifications  which  should  be  possessed  by  the  indi- 
viduals who  assume  the  title  and  practice  the  art. 

In  selecting  a  physician  or  lawyer  we  are  guided  by  their  skill  as  shown 
in  their  acknowledged  work ;  is  it  of  less  importance  to  weigh  a  man's 
capability  who  is  to  form  the  grounds  where  all  our  interests  and  pleasures 
are  to  centre.  We  should  look  at  the  tastes,  habits  and  occupation  of 
the  propos-ed  guide,  for  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  no  one  is  fit  to 
create  beauty  and  arrange  grounds  so  as  to  increase  their  charms  who  is 
himself  indifferent  to  the  beautiful.  Because  a  man  can  graft,  plant  trees, 
hoe,  trundle  a  wheelbarrow,  or  raise  fruit,  is  no  proof  of  his  fitness  to  de- 
sign and  lay  out  the  general  treatment  of  one's  place,  any  more  than  the 
compounding  of  mortar  and  can-ying  the  hod  converts  the  laborer  into  an 
architect  or  master  builder. 

Besides  loving  and  studying  nature,  and  continually  planning  how  to 
combine  natural  objects  so  as  to  produce  harmonious  and  beautiful  results, 
a  rural  improver  should  be  sufficiently  cultivated  in  mind  and  social  quali- 
ties to  understand  what  makes  the  refinement  and  elegancies  of  a  home, 
and  should  be  able  to  set  before  his  employer  a  high  standard  of  fitness 
'    and  taste.     He  should  appreciate  the  present  and  future  possibilities  of 
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all  the  details  of  garden  work,  acquired  their  knowledge,  as  under  or  up- 
per gardeners  in  large  places  in  Europe  or  this  country  ;  and  having  seen 
what  some  wealthy  people  require,  without  understanding  why,  they  as- 
sume that  what  is  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander,  and  carry  out  a 
settled  formal  and  stereotyped  method  of  laying  out  and  decorating  any 
places  entrusted  to  them.  To  such  men  we  owe  the  nauseating  repetition 
of  straight  avenues,  rows  of  trees,  semi-circular  drive  ways,  sinuous  paths, 
terraces,  rows  of  balsam  firs,  clumps  of  Norway  spruces,  maples,  &c.  They 
use,  so  often  and  abundantly,  the  best  things  in  a  meager  and  tasteless  man- 
ner, that  at  last  we  revolt  at  what  are  called  country  places,  and  sigh  for 
free  and  untrammelled  nature.  Good  advice  is  worth  twenty  per  cent  on 
the  cost  of  any  proposed  improvements,  while  bad  or  weak  advice  adds 
twenty  per  cent  to  the  cost  in  actual  loss  of  what  might  havft  been  obtain- 
ed from  the  money  which  has  been  expended.  It  may  seem  in  a  practical 
article  almost  supererogation  to  dwell  at  length  on  these  facts,  but  I  consider 
a  full  understanding  of  the  motives  which  should  influence  the  improver 
at  the  outset,  of  prime  consequence,  and  that  a  misapprehension  of  the 
spirit  in  which  improvements  are  to  be  undertaken,  will  be  almost  fatal 
to  any  good  results.  A  correct  understanding  of  these  points  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  man  who  makes  his  own  plans  as  to  the  professional  man, 
whose  place  he  supplies  ;  both  are  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  should  be 
governed  by  the  same  principles  and  motives.  In  laying  down  a  few  prin- 
ciples for  treating  grounds,  I  shall  not  expect  to  exhaust  the  subject ;  it  is 
too  large  to  be  fully  discussed  in  narrow  limits,  but  rather  to  stimu- 
late the  reader  to  study  carefully  before  he  commits  himself  to  any  pro- 
posed method  of  treating  his  present  or  future  home. 

The  greater  number  of  country  places  are  small ;  perhaps  the  majority 
do  not  exceed  half  an  acre,  and  in  so  small  a  place  it  seems  as  if  one  could 
not  make  a  mistake.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  the  owner  of  half  an  acre 
say — I  agree  with  you  that  when  a  man  is  going  to  build  a  fine  house,  and 
have  a  large  estate,  it  is  very  important  that  he  should  get  good  advice,  and 
begin  right ;  but  my  place  is  only  half  an  acre,  and  it  can't  make  much 
difference  what  I  do  to  it.  This  is  specious,  and  sounds  reasonable,  but  is 
entirely  wrong — the  large  place,  by  its  size,  covers  many  blunders  and  mis- 
takes— we  cannot  see  it  all  at  once,  and  if  one  part  is  bad,  some  good  fea- 
ture will  attract  our  attention  elsewhere  and  redeem  the  blunders.  Nature 
is  ever  kind  and  ready  to  assist  us,  and  trees  and  shrubs,  though  badly 
planted  and  grouped,  will  in  time  get  size  and  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower. 
If  there  is  only  breadth  in  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  large  masses 
of  trees,  and  a  few  lawns  have  been  made  where  there  can  be  variety  and  play 
of  light  and  shade,  in  time  we  are  sure  of  some  beauty.  The  owner  of 
extensive  acres  will  probably  be  rich,  and  can  afford  to  make  mistakes  and 
correct  them.  Not  so  the  poor  man,  whose  narrow  limits  are  ever  pres- 
ent, and  whose  scanty  area  must  be  always  seen  at  once.  We  cannot  hope 
to  have  breadth  of  lawn,  with  its  light,  and  masses  of  trees  with  their 
shadows  in  half  an  acre — a  few  trees  and  well  selected  groups  of  shrubs 
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upon  some  little  grass  plot  must  give  our  variety  and  beauty.  The  poor 
man  and  the  small  place  must  make  much  of  what  there  is — every  blade 
of  grass  must  be  made  to  tell,  and  there  must  be  no  mistakes  to  require 
either  increased  expenditure  for  their  remedy,  or  remain  a  blot  ever  present 
and  annoying.  As  the  man  of  large  means  and  many  acres  will  generally 
seek  aid  from  professional  persons,  I  shall,  in  the  few  plans  I  offer  to  illus- 
trate this  article,  confine  myself  to  small  places,  and  give  such  advice  and 
directions  as  will  help  those  who  live  in  village  homes,  rather  than  the 
owner  of  the  country  place.  I  might  easily  prepare  a  series  of  plans  which 
would  exactly  express  my  ideas,  and  then  what  could  be  done  where  one 
could  control  all  the  condition  of  surface,  size,  expense,  &c.,  but  instead 
of  that  I  shall  give  some  plans  actually  made,  where  the  problem  was  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  lots  already  offered  for  sale,  of  small  and  nearly 
equal  size,  and  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  variety. 

Many  persons,  as  I  have  before  said,  think  that  all  small  places  might  as 
well  be  arranged  in  one  way  as  another,  and  my  object  in  treating  these  small 
lots  was  to  show  that  sameness  and  repetition  are  by  no  means  necessary. 
These  nine  lots  of  land  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  a  street  in  one  of  our  subur- 
ban towns  ;  four  of  them  are  surrounded  by  streets — five  front  on  a  street 
and  extend  back  to  a  low,  boggy  marsh,  through  which  a  feeble  stream 
slowly  meandered.  From  the  street  to  the  stream  is  a  uniform  slope, 
though  broken  into  various  undulations.  The  conditions  of  the  plan  re- 
quired that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  give  a  house,  barn,  avenue, 
some  lawn  and  some  kitchen  garden,  to  each  place.  As  a  matter  of  choice 
I  should  have  left  out  the  barns  if  I  could,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  nine 
persons  living  in  a  suburban  town,  on  adjacent  lots  of  half  an  acre  in  size, 
will  require  a  barn,  but  as  the  barn  was  demanded  by  my  employer,  I  have 
provided  for  it. 

I  will  first  describe  the  five  lots  (fig.  i)  bordering  on  the  stream.  Be- 
lieving that  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  country  than  well  man- 
aged water,  whether  running  like  a  brook,  or  detained  in  a  pond,  I  de- 
termined to  drain  the  upland  and  marsh  into  a  brook,  which,  by  changes 
of  level  in  its  bed,  I  could  at  some  places  open  into  small  ponds,  while 
at  others  the  brook  character  should  be  especially  retained.  The  first  step 
was  to  arrange  the  water  in  lot  No.  2.  I  made  a  pond  which  extended  part 
way  into  No.  i,  while  it  gave  rise  to  the  branches  of  a  brook,  which,  pass- 
ing into  three,  combined  into  one  stream,  and  then  swelled  into  a  second 
pond.  Leaving  these,  the  water  follows  a  narrow  channel,  because  the 
land  rises  abruptly  towards  the  street,  and  also  declines  more  rapidly 
towards  No.  5,  giving  the  water  a  quick  flow.  In  No.  4,  although  the 
inclination  towards  the  north  is  less,  the  abrupt  bank  on  the  west  did  not 
permit  the  stream  to  be  enlarged  into  a  pond.  This  treatment  of  the 
marsh,  converting  it  into  water,  made  a  great  change  in  the  desirability 
of  these  five  lots  of  land.  Before  the  improvement  they  were  less  valu- 
able than  those  on  the  square,  because  a  portion  of  their  surface  was 
unavailable,  and  no  one  person  could  have  improved  or  drained. his  lot 
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without  the  general 
consent ;  and  as  there 
is  always  likely  to  be 
some  crooked  person 
among  men, who  does 
not  find  his  interest 
or  inclination  coinci- 
dent with  the  rest,  it 
would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  bring  the  low 
land  into  good  con- 
dition.     But  by  the 

substitution  of  water  Fig.  t. 

for  marsh  these  lots  became  more  desirable  than  those  which  had  no  water 
within,  their  limits. 

An  examination  of  the  treatment  of  the  shores,  and  the  i:,lanting  pro- 
posed for  the  banks  of  the  artificial  water,  will  show  that  I  tried  to  increase 
as  much  as  I  could  their  variety,  and  to  give  the  water  in  each  lot  some 
chance  peculiar  to  itself. 
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In  No.  I,  the  path  leading  from  the  kitchen  garden  takes  one  through 
a  grove  of  evergreens,  where  he  would  lose  sight  of  the  practical  features 
of  the  garden,  and  come  by  a  sudden  turn  and  a  slight  descent  to  the 
banks  of  the  brook ;  following  the  brook  fringed  with  shrubs,  as  the  path 
turns  to  reascend  the  slope,  one  would  get  a  view  across  the  pond  of  No. 
2,  and  just  see  its  outlet  hidden  among  trees. 

In  No.  2  this  treatment  is  practicallj'  reversed,  the  path  for  the  house 
taking  us  directly  by  the  shores  of  the  pond,  thence  along  its  banks  to  a   /A 
thic';    grove  of  mixed   trees  near  its  outlet,  and  then  returning,  passes  ^y 
through  the  kitchen  garden  to  the  house. 
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No.  3  gives  an  opportunity  for  dense  planting,  and  on  leaving  the  garden 
we  should  enter  a  wood,  follow  a  woodland  brook  broken  into  several 
small  falls,  to  the  shore  of  the  pond,  which  is  heavily  fringed  and  shaded 
with  trees  ;  from  this  point  we  could  return  either  through  the  kitchen 
garden  or  near  the  pond  of  No.  4,  and  north  of  the  barn. 

No.  4  resembles  No.  i,  with  a  difference  in  plantation,  and  a  change  in 
the  arrangement  of  kitchen  garden. 

No.  5  is  unlike  all  the  others.  The  water  having  a  mixed  pond  and 
brook  character,  the  plantation  is  varied  accordingly,  and  is  thrown  more 
into  groups,  so  that  the  visitor  would  get  a  varied,  because  occasionally 
interrupted  view. 

Following  the  land  back  from  the  water  we  come  to  the  kitchen  gardens, 
which  are  laid  out  differently,  though  in  all,  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  are 
valued  for  ornament  as  well  as  use — in  some  cases  they  are  grouped  ;  in 
others  they  border  the  walk,  both  for  shade  and  convenience. 

In  small  places  every  object  must  be  made  useful  as  well  as  beautiful, 
and  while  we  cannot  claim  for  a  pear,  cherry,  peach  or  apple,  as  much  of 
form  and  beauty  of  color  through  the  year  as  is  the  attribute  of  the  elm, 
the  maple,  the  hemlock,  pine  or  spruce,  they  are  not  ugly  trees.  Their 
fruit  compels  us  to  treat  them  in  a  different  way  from  purely  ornamental  ; 
they  must  be  pruned  and  shaped,  and  kept  regular  and  compact.  But 
their  blossoms  are  beautiful ;  no  tree  equals  the  apple  in  floral  beauty,  and 
could  we  let  the  apple  grow  into  the  picturesque  shape  it  takes  in  the 
hedge  row,  it  might  be  commonly  introduced  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
But  unfortunately  for  picturesqueness,  the  apple  tree  best  for  fruit  resem- 
bles a  cabbage  in  shape,  while  the  pear  should  be  trained  into  a  solid  tri- 
angle; the  peach  bears  best  when  pinched  and  pruned  into  a  globular 
form  ;  the  cherry  alone  can  be  left  to  itself.  But  for  flowers  in  the  spring 
the  kitchen  or  fruit  garden  may  challenge  the  lawn  and  grove.  Peaches, 
pears,  cherries  and  apples  give  a  succession  of  fragrance  and  color  for 
several  weeks.  If,  in  planting  a  small  kitchen  garden,  we  set  the  trees  in 
groups,  they  will  exhibit  what  beauty  they  have  to  the  best  advantage, 
while  they  are  equally  well  placed  for  cultivation  and  fruit. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  fruit  trees  should  generally  border  the  walks,  as 
in  such  position  they  are  more  easily  managed  without  interfering  with  the 
crops  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  land,  and  their  roots  can  fill  the  land 
under  the  walk.  Between  the  trees  we  may  set  currants,  gooseberries,  or 
even  raspberries.  When  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  mask  an  ugly  build- 
ing, fill  the  bend  of  a  walk,  or  to  give  solidity  to  the  apex  of  a  triangle  between 
the  paths,  fruit  trees  can  be  planted  in  regular  groups.  I  use  the  word 
regular  to  show  that  they  must  stand  at  suitable  distances  from  each  other, 
in  order  to  give  the  roots  and  branches  of  each  individual  tree  sufficient 
room.  On  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  ornamental  trees  may  be  planted 
without  regard  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  specimen  tree,  as  we  look 
in  such  groups  for  particular  effects  of  form  and  color,  which  are  sometimes 
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best  produced  by  bringing  the  trees  dose  together,  and  at  others  by  sepa-   ^ 
rating  them  widely. 

Passing  out  of  the  kitchen  garden,  in  the  plans  we  are  discussing,  we 
come  to  the  barns.  The  barns  are  joined  whenever  possible,  to  take  up 
less  room  and  make  it  more  easy  to  conceal  them,  as  the  same  plantation 
which  covers  one  barn  helps  to  screen  the  other. 

The  houses  are  supposed  to  be  of  different  size  and  style  of  architecture, 
and  are  about  the  same  general  distance  from  the  main  road,  but  are  placed 
on  different  sides  of  the  lots,  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity,  as  is  fre- 
quently supposed,  of  setting  the  house  in  the  middle  of  one's  grounds.  As 
they  stand  they  are  parallel  to  the  street,  which  in  small  places  is  general- 
ly desirable,  as  a  house  which  stands  at  an  angle  to  the  street  is  apt  to 
look  awkwardly.  The  position  of  the  house  is  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence when  the  grounds  are  reasonably  extensive,  as  good  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  proper  treatment  of  the  avenues  and  paths,  will 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  relation  between  the  fixed  lines  of  the 
house  and  the  street,  and  it  often  happens  that  houses  not  parallel  with  the 
road  become  most  effective  when  skillfully  managed.  The  situation  of  the 
house  and  barn  generally  decides  the  position  and  number  of  avenues. 

The  main  avenue  to  the  front  of  the  house  is  properly  called  the  approach  ; 
it  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  should  follow  some  easy 
curve.  After  it  leaves  the  front  door  it  may  bend  round  upon  itself,  leav- 
ing a  circle  or  oval  of  grass  and  shrubs  as  a  guide  to  the  horse  and  wheels, 
or  it  may  return  to  the  road.  The  latter  treatment  I  particularly  dislike, 
unless  it  be  for  a  doctor's  or  a  public  house,  where  coming  and  going  will 
naturally  be  in  both  directions,  and  where  convenience  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  effect.  Such  a  semi-circular  avenue  cuts  off  a  piece  of  land 
which  it  converts  into  a  kind  of  island  of  little  value  either  as  lawn,  grass 
plot  or  shrubbery. 

From  the  approach  near  where  it  turns  upon  itself,  an  avenue  diverges 
to  the  barn  and  to  the  rear  of  the  house  ;  this  road  need  not  be  more  than 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  should  follow  the  line  of  greatest  convenience  wit|;i- 
out  especial  regard  to  its  own  effect. 

From  the  avenue  and  the  approach,  paths  will  lead  one  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  lawn,  &c.  Paths  are  mere  conveniences,  and  should  never  be 
made  unless  they  are  really  wanted.  A  lawn  cut  by  a  path  which  can  be 
seen,  is  reduced  in  size  and  grandeur,  but  trees  and  shrubs  and  flower 
beds  decorate  the  lawn,  and  maybe  considered  essentially  a  part  of  if.  A 
path  is  a  harsh  line,  which  divides,  without  adding  anything  to  the  beauty 
of  the  lawn,  and  convenience  alone  excuses  it. 

It  will  be  observed  in  these  plans  that  I  have  carried  these  paths  only 

where  the  management  of  the  place  compels  men  to  go  to  do  their  work, 

.    and  to  visit  the  places  they  would  naturally  wish  to  see ;  it  may  seem  that  I 

11   may  have  had  less  in  some  of  the  kitchen  gardens,  as  in  No.  4  and  5,  but 

M^  I  think  a  study  of  the  plan  will  show  that  ease  of  access  to  all  parts  of  the 

(J  garden  is  increased  by  the  cross  paths,  which  at  first  seem  superfluous 
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The  situation  of  the  flower  garden  will  be  governed  largely  by  the  tastes 
of  the  proprietor.  I  have  introduced  about  the  same  amount  into  each 
place,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  flowers  are  to  be  cultivated  in  beds  in  the 
grass,  which  can  be  omitted  at  will,  and  the  grass  occupy  their  places, 
without  injury  to  the  general  plan.  I  think  every  country  place  requires 
a  good  many  flowers,  and  to  sacrifice  them  in  order  to  increase  the  land  which 
can  be  devoted  to  cultivation,  or  to  save  expense,  is  poor  and  blind  economy. 
We  should  show,  by  our  culture  and  love  of  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees,  that  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  value  in  beauty  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  money.  Fruit  and  vegetables  we  can  buy  if  we  never  grow 
any,  and  if  we  devote  all  the  area  of  our  country  home  to  beauty,  it  will 
prove  a  wise  investment.  We  may  carry  a  supply  of  food  for  a  week  in  a 
basket,  but  nothing  can  be  brought  or  carried  which  will  replace  the  effect 
of  well  grouped  trees  and  shrubs,  or  a  richly  colored  flower  bed  in  our 
lawn  or  by  the  side  of  an  approach.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  to 
discourage  any  man  from  cultivating  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  if  either  the 
useful  or  the  beautiful  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  country  place,  I  would  let  the 
useful  go  as  the  least  valuable  and  easiest  replaced.  But  I  think  I  have 
shown  in  these  plans  that  there  is  room  for  both. 

I  have  thus  far  described  the  first  five  lots,  (fig.  i,)  which  are  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  containing  about  27,000  square  feet.  Nos.  6  and  7,  (fig.  2,)  which 
contain  about  18,000  square  feet,  though  smaller,  are  treated  in  the  same 
general  manner,  although,  of  course,  there  is  less  room  for  variety.  No. 
8  occupies  52,000  square  feet.  With  the  increased  size  I  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement,  varying  from  the  small  lots  rather  in  the  size  of  the 
parts  than  in  the  introduction  of  new  features.  A  path  might  be  carried 
from  the  barn  along  the  eastern  boundary,  to  stop  at  a  summer-house  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  lawn,  or  to  continue  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary to  the  approach ;  in  the  latter  case  it  should  be  well  massed  by 
plantation.  I  have  not  shown  any  such  path,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary. 

Nx).  9  is  nearly  two  acres  in  extent.  I  have  set  the  house  near  the 
northern  part  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of  the  place.  By  massing  the 
house,  kitchen  garden  and  stable  together,  we  give  a  wide  space  for  the 
lawn,  which,  with  its  plantation,  becomes  as  it  should  be,  the  main  feature 
of  an  ornamental  country  place. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  well  combined  or  contrasted  grass  and 

trees,  and  a  great  deal  should  be  sacrificed  to  secure  all  of  that  kind  of 

beauty  which  is  possible.     Besides  the  absolute  charm  of  the  lawn,  it  is 

simple,  and  when  once  made,  easily  maintained  ;  a  well  made  and  planted 

lawn  will,  at  a  trifling  annual  cost,  increase  in  beauty  every  year;  whereas, 

flower  beds,  flower  gardens,  and  all  the  fugitive  charms  of  nature  are  a 

constant  or  recurring  expense. 

I\       To  secure  the  large  lawn  of  No.  9, 1  have  carried  the  approach  between  the 

}\  house  and  the  lawn,  which  I  think  not  desirable  when    it  can  be  avoided. 

(J  The  house  should  be  so  surrounded  or  connected  with  the  lawn  that  it 
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Y  would  seem  to  grow  out  of  it ;  when  separated,  neither  lawn  nor  house  can 
have  their  best  effect.  But  I  have  avoided  a  very  common  mistake,  that  of 
carrying  the  avenue  around  the  house,  thereby  making  it  an  island  in  a 
river  of  gravel.  Unless  compelled  by  some  imperative  cause  the  house 
should  be  connected  with  some  of  the  retired  parts  of  the  place,  to  which 
access  is  had  only  by  private  paths,  to  which  strangers  or  the  public  would 
commonly  have  no  access. 

I  have  now,  in  a  general  wa)%  described  and  discussed  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  a  small  country  place,  excepting  the  plantation,  which  is  the  crown- 
ing beauty  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work.  How  a  place  is  plant- 
ed is  the  test  of  the  skill  of  the  artist.  No  paths,  lawn,  llov^er-beds  or 
other  decoration,  will  make  up  for  badly  selected  or  badly  grouped  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Among  the  many  mistakes  men  make,  none  is  more  common  than  a 
tendency  to  overplant  small  places  with  trees,  making  too  dense  a  shade, 
and  preventing  a  proper  proportion  of  other  improvements. 

To  avoid  this,  second  sized  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  substituted  for 
trees — introducing  a  few  large  trees  only  where  shade  or  concealment  of 
unpleasant  objects  is  desired.  The  variety  and  number  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs  is  so  great  that  there  need  be  no  lack  of  material,  and  as  they  blos- 
som at  different  seasons,  more  beautiful  groups  may  be  made  with  them 
than  with  trees.  In  large  places  shrubs  and  low  tre'es  should  fringe  the 
plantations,  and  fill  the  curves  and  bends  of  paths,  and  be  used  to  bring 
out  points  or  continue  outlines,  much  as  a  lady  develops  her  pattern  in 
worsted  work,  by  a  filling  of  some  uniform  color. 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  too  often  planted  in  rows  and  formal  lines.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  value  of  variety  in  all  the  details,  whatever  the  size 
of  any  estate  may  be,  and  in  nothing  is  this  of  more  consequence  than  in 
the  plantation.  Nature  abhors  stiffness  and  regularity ;  every  group  or 
woodland  edge  which  we  admire  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be 
made  up  of  mixed  trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  at  various  distances  from 
each  other.  There  will  often  be  in  a  space  ten  feet  square  twenty  varie- 
ties of  shrubs,  or  haVfa  dozen  trees,  and  in  the  next  ten  feet  only  one  or 
two.  By  this  irregularity  the  best  natural  effects  are  produced,  and  while 
we  can  never  hope  to  imitate  nature  entirely,  we  may  approach  her  if  we 
will  follow  her  methods. 

When  we  plant  trees  and  shrubs  we  should  do  it  by  no  haphazard 
method,  but  carefully  consider  on  a  proper  plan,  what  outline  and  size  we 
would  give  our  group,  then  see  how  it  may  be  made,  where  each  kind  of 
tree  or  shrub  is  to  stand  to  give  the  effect  we  have  in  mind  ;  then  plant 
in  the  ground  the  same  trees  and  shrubs  which  were  found  on  the  plan  to 
be  satisfactory. 

Nature  is  ever  ready  to  lend  her  aid,  and  however  injudicious  we  may  f 
have  been  in  the  selection  of  form  of  group,  or  materials  to  fill  it,  if  we  j/j 
have  been  careful  to  give  a  bold  and  irregular  outline,  and  a  good  variety 
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of  species  to  the  plantation,  nature  will  come  to  our  aid,  and  in  time  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  result. 

Trees  are  too  often  planted  with  no  regard  to  their  value  as  color  in 
making  the  light  and  shade  of  the  landscape.  The  planter  should  use  his 
trees  as  the  artist  does  hiis  colors  ;  evergreens  are  the  dark  colors,  de- 
ciduous the  light.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  relative  color  of 
the  individuals  which  comprise  these  two  classes  of  trees.  Some  of  the 
evergreens,  like  Abies  Menziesii  and  Pectinata,  have  silvery  under  surfaces 
to  their  leaves,  which  give  the  trees  a  light  and  sparkling  effect,  while 
others  like  the  white  or  Austrian  Pine,  are  a  deep  blue  or  yellow  green, 
and  some  of  the  Spruces  are  almost  black. 

The  deciduous  trees  differ  quite  as  much  in  color.  "We  may  pass  from 
the  purple  Maple  and  Beech  to  the  yellow  green  of  the  Acacia  and  Locust, 
or  the  M-hite  leaves  of  the  Abele,  and  as  the  colors  of  the  foliage  of  trees 
varies  no  more  than  their  form,  we  can,  by  grouping  trees  according  to 
their  color  and  shapes,  produce  any  effect  we  wish. 

The  more  we  study  natural  plantation,  the  more  plainly  we  shall  see 
how  difficult  it  is  to  produce  the  best  effects,  and  also  how  large  a  field  of 
of  inquiry  and  practice  it  opens  to  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  man  ;  the 
only  limit  is  the  size  of  the  place  which  is  to  be  planted,  and  a  life  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  possibilities  which  the  form  and  colors  of  trees  offer, 
will  find  one  at  its  close,  still  learning  new  effects  and  unable  to  equal 
nature  with  our  utmost  efforts. 

I  must  leave  the  subject  here,  trusting  that  the  arrangement  of  the  groups 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  plans  which  I  have  given  as  illustrations  to  this 
article,  will  answer  any  questions  which  for  want  of  time  I  must  neglect. 


DESIGN   FOR   A   DWELLING. 


By  B.  W.  Steere,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


AS  WILL  BE  SEEN,  this  design  is  not  for  a  large  or  expensive  house, 
but  of  such  size  as  was  hoped  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  greatest 
number  of  our  farmers.  The  rooms  can  be  enlarged  or  contracted  how- 
ever, without  changing  the  plan,  or  reversed,  so  that  the  house  can  front  in 
any  direction. 

The  cellar  is  seven  feet  clear,  and  under  all  but  the  kitchen  wing,  divided 
into  three  rooms,  by  four-inch  brick  walls.  Eight  inch  walls  would  be 
firmer  and  more  secure,  unless  they  are  quite  short — is  entered  from  the 
kitchen  under  the  hall  stairs,  and  should  have  an  outside  door  at  some 
convenient  place. 

In  summer  the  cook-stove  can  be  placed  well  back  between  open  windows, 
for  the  cool  draft,  and  there  should  be  a  large  ventilator  in  connection  with 
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Fig. 'I. — Perspective  View. 
the  chimney,  and  as  nearly  over  the  cook-stove  as  possible,  and  always  open 
in  summer. 

In  winter  the  stove  can  be  brought  more  forward,  or  where  a  family 
desires  to  live  particularly  snug  at  that  season,  the  kitchen  can  be  used 
for  storage,  and  the  stove  moved  into  the  dining-room,  and  placed  where 
cellar  and  pantry  will  be  convenient. 

On  large  farms  where  a  number  of  hands  board  in  the  family,  a  small 
cook-room  for  summer  use  could  be  made  between  the  kitchen  and  wood- 
shed, using  present  kitchen  for  eating  room,  &c.  This,  however,  is  not 
recommended,  as  it  is  certainly  preferable  in  all  respects  to  build  tenant 
houses,  thus  leaving  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  as  free  from  care  and 
hardship  as  the  ladies  of  other  working  classes. 


Fig.  2.— First  Floor.  Fig.  i.— Chambers. 

The  hall  gives  admission  to  the  parlor,  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  the 
bedroom  might  also  be  entered  from  it,  through  the  bath-room,  or  by 
making  a  passage  of  the  closet.  The  bath-room  connects  with  the  kitchen 
conveniently  for  hot  and  cold  water. 

If  more  room  for  stairs  is  desirable,  the  hall  can  be  run  into  the  kitchen 
the  width  of  two  or  three  steps. 

Upstairs  are  four  nice  bed-rooms,  with  closets  to  all,  and  stairs  leading 
•  to  the  garret,  which  will  make  a  fine  room  for  drying  clothes  in  stormy 
weather,  where  they  can  hang  in  safety  until  needed  for  ironing. 

A  house  on  this  plan  itzay  be  built  of  brick,  though  designed  for  wood. 
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V  that  being  the  material  mostly  used  by  farmers  in  this  State.  It  should,  I 
think,  be  two  stories  high,  except  the  kitchen  wing — lower  story  ')^  eet, 
and  upper  story  8^  feet,  or  perhaps  9  and  8  feet  clear  would  do.  Tops  of 
roofs  to  front  wings  same  height,  or  vary  a  little,  as  suits  taste.  Roofs 
one-third  or  more  pitch,  to  project  two  and  a  half  feet,  sealed  up  plain,  or 
broad  ornamental  verge  board  at  the  gables,  and  show  ends  of  rafters  at 
the  sides. 

With  the  balloon  frame,  which  is  perhaps  best,  and  filled  in  with  cheap 
brick,  this  house  could  probably  be  built  for  about  $3,000.  A  neat,  plam 
inside  finish  will  be  most  satisfactory  in  the  end,  and  stories  of  moderate 
height  are  more  comfortable,  cheaper  built,  save  fuel,  and  with  proper 
ventilation,  as  designed  in  this  plan,  quite  as  healthy  as  those  of  12  or  14 
feet,  which  make  a  plain  farmer  feel  as  though  he  scarcely  has  a  roof  over 
his  head. 

There  is  but  little  expense  in  carrying  out  a  complete  system  of  ventila- 
tion, if  thought  of  and  planned  in  season.  Flues  may  be  carried  from  cel- 
lar to  garret  in  connection  with  chimneys,  or  at  some  other  convenient 
point,  into  which  openings  can  be  made  just  below  the  ceilings  of  all  the 
rooms — swinging  sash  may  be  made  over  bed-room  and  closet  doors,  and 
windows  made  to  lower  from  the  top,  &c.  A  little  thought  and  reading 
will  suggest  various  other  helps  towards  accomplishing  this  all  important 
and  never  to  be  forgotten  point. 


PACKING  GRAPES  FOR  MARKET. 


MUCH  OF  THE  PROFITABLE  SUCCESS  OF  GRAPE  CUE- 
TURE  depends  on  packing  in  the  best  manner  for  market.  Neat 
boxes,  which  open  with  perfectly  kept  fresh  fruit,  with  none  of  the  bloom 
rubbed  or  defaced,  will  always  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  badly  or  care- 
lessly packed  and  injured  bunches.  We  visited  last  year  the  packing 
establishments  of  two  of  the  most  successful  grape  raisers  in  the  country, 
and  are  enabled  to  furnish  descriptions  of  their  management.  We 
allude  to  those  of  Oliver  C.  Chapin  and  E.  M.  Bradley  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y. 

The   packing  house  belonging  to  Mr.  O.  C.  Chapin,  connected  with  a 
thirty  acre   vineyard,    was  formerly  a  large   four-story  barn,  measuring 
forty  by  sixty  feet,   and  sixty  feet   high  at  the  peak   from   lower  base- 
ment.     During   the   busy   season,    thirty   per- 
sons  are   employed  for  packing.       Phe  grapes 
.  are  first  picked  and  placed  in  flat  boxes,  with    J 

«  N^r"""^'     .    — ,.^^     j^jj^  bottoms  and  strips  of  lath  on  two  sides, 

^    Y\z.\.—BoxforGatherittg.    with   a  partition  across  the  middle  for  stiffen- 
()  ing.     These  boxes  are  about  sixteen  by  twenty-one  inches  inside,  and 
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Fig.    3. — Pack 
ing  Box. 


nine  inches  deep,  but  their  precise  dimensions  are  not  very  essential, 
(fig.  I.)  They  are  commonly  filled  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  their  depth, 
are  placed  on  a  long  spring  wagon  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  without  dis- 
turbing their   contents, 
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drawn  to  the  packing 
house  and  placed  on  a 
floor  made  of  narrow 
boards,  with  wide  spaces 
between,  to  allow  the 
free  passage  of  air  from 
Fig.  2.— Gathering  Boxes  Filed  for  Ventilation.  the  open  apartment  be- 

low. The  mode  of  placing  them  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  so  as  to  admit  free 
ventilation.  Here  they  remain  two  or  three  weeks,  more  or  less,  till  pack- 
ed for  sending  to  distant  places.  They  are  mostly  packed  in  round  wooden 
boxes,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  three  and  a  half  deep,  covered  with 
colored  printed  paper,  and 


holding  about   two   and  a 

a  half  pounds 

each,  (fig.  3.) 

Twenty  -  four 

of  these    are 

then  placed  in 
a  smooth  wooden   box  or 

case,  thirteen  by  twenty-six  pig.  a,-— Packing  Case  with  Twenty-Fotir  Boxes. 
inches,  and  eleven  inches  deep.  Fig.  4  exhibits  the  appearance  of  one  of 
these  cases  when  filled,  and  before  the  cover  is  nailed  on.  Each  case  holds 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five  pounds  of  grapes.  Sixty  thousand  boxes  were  made 
and  on  hand  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  being  enough  to  hold  eighty  tons  of 
fruit.  They  cost  about  ^6  per  hundred,  and  the  sixty  thousand  were 
worth  $3,000. 

We  published  in  a  former  number  of  the  Register  some  valuable  in- 
formation communicated  by  E.  M.  Bradley,  in  relation  to  marketing  grapes, 
in  which  he  has  been  eminently  skillful  and  successful.  His  vineyard  occu- 
pies eight  acres,  and  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  good  culture.  His  vines 
are  mostly  the  Isabella,  and  are  trained  on  horizontal  four-wire  trellis,  6 
feet  high  and  sixteen  feet  apart.  The  vines  are  nine  to  thirteen  years  old 
and  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  ground  has  mostly  a  natural  under- 
drainage. 

The  soil  was  made  too  rich  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  plant  the  spaces  between  the  trellises  with  beans,  carrots,  beets 
and  turnips,  in  order  to  reduce  somewhat  the  tendency  to  make  too 
strong  a  growth  of  vine.     The  bunches  were  remarkably  well  grown,  some 

,^    of  them  having  weighed  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  and  we  measured  berries 

A^^  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Q       Great  attention  is  given  to  neat  and  perfect  packing.     Round  and  square 
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or  oblong  boxes  are  used.  The  round  ones  are  of  pasteboard,  and  hold 
one  and  two  pounds  each.  They  are  handsomely  covered  with  rich  color- 
ed paper,  with  gilt  tippings  and  French  colored  prints  or  chromos.  They 
cost  about  twelve  cents  each,  fig.  5.  They  are  used  for  the  very  best  ber- 
ries, and  are  sent  to  the  best  markets. 
The  oblong  ones  are  of  wood,  five 
and  a  half  by  nine  inches,  and  four 
inches  deep,  and  hold  about  five 
pounds  of  grapes,    (fig.  6.)     These 


Fig.  6. — Square  Box. 


^Paplr  Rox.  boxes,  when  filled  with  grapes,  are 
heaped  or  rounded  about  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  top ;  and  the 
berries  possessing  some  elasticity,  they  pack  closely  when  pressed,  and 
prevent  rattling.     When  filled  they  are  placed  in  cases  or  boxes.     Fig.  7 

represents  one  of  these  cases 
filled  with  the  square  boxes, 
showing  the  slight  elevation 
of  the  lids  before  the  pressure 
is  applied.  Each  holds  eigh- 
teen boxes,  or  about  eighty- 
five  pounds,  and  measures 
about  one  foot  each  way  in- 

ly  by  the  rounded  packed  Grapes  within.  '        side,  and  twenty-sevCn  inches 

long.  The  round  boxes  are  packed  in  smaller  cases,  so  as  to  hold  twenty- 
four  each.  There  is  space  enough,  so  that  the  pressure  does  not  quite  bring 
down  the  lids  of  the  small  boxes,  the  elasticity  of  the  grapes  keeping  all  snug. 


Fig.  7.—  Case  with  i8  Boxes,  the  lids  raised  slight- 
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CATTLE    TIE. 

GIVE  YOU  A  DESIGN  for  a  cheap,  effective  and  simple  cattle  tie, 
which  may  be  new  to  you  or  some  of  your  readers.     It  is  preferable 

to  stanchions,  as  being  more  humane  ;  while  it 
is  always  out  of  the  cattle's  way,  so  that  they 
cannot  possibly  get  it  fastened  anywhere  so  as  to 
break  it.     It  is  easily  put  on  and  off. 

The  leather  of  which  the  straps  are  made 
should  be  made  wet  and  stretched  before  using  ; 
mine  were  not  done  so,  and  have  become  a 
little  too  long,  which  we  correct  by  simply 
twisting  one  after  the  other  one  has  been  put  on 
the  horn. 

I  use  them  on  my  oxen,  which  stand  two  in 
Fig.  I.— View  from  above,   the  same  stall,  upon  a  raised  platform,  just  long 
enough  for  them  to  stand  on,  with  a  gutter  behind  them  to  save  manure, — 
I.  R.  G.,  in  Country  Gentleman. 
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FRUITS   AND   THEIR   CULTURE. 


Growth  of  Pear  Trees. 

THE  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  GROWTH  in  the  varieties  of  the 
the  pear  should  be  well  understood  by  those  who  would,  train  them 
successfully,  each  requiring  its  peculiar  management.     Those  which  have 


Fig.  I.         Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

a  straight,  upright  growth,  (fig.  i,)  as  the  Buffum,  and  also  the  Bartlett, 
although  in  less  degree,  should  prune  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  more  spreading  form.  The  upper  shoots  should  be  cut  back  more 
freely  than  in  other  trees  ;  and,  in  making  a  cut,  let  it  be  done  next  above 
a  bud  which  stands  on  the  outside  of  the  shoot.  In  removing  supernu- 
meraries cut  out  those  which  are  most  upright,  leaving  those  which  have  a 
diverging  tendency,  so  far  as  can  be  done  to  advantage.  It  is  proper  to 
remark,  however,  that  less  care  need  be  taken  with  the  Bartlett  and  Buffum 
than  with  some  other  sorts  which  are  less  productive,  as  these  two  are  such 
enormous  bearers  as  to  give  the  branches  a  diverging  tendency  after  a  few 
years,  the  great  point  being  to  prevent  the  tops  from  running  up  too  high. 

Those  sorts  whose  shoots  are  diverging,  as  in  fig.  2,  as  in  the  Seckel, 
Washington  and  Boussock,  do  not  require  the  special  care  just  described, 
but  only  enough  to  preserve  a  handsome,  even  head. 

Where  the  branches  are  spreading,  as  in  fig.  3,  as  seen  in  the  Lawrence, 
the  pruning  adopted  in  the  first  instance  should  be  rather  reversed,  by  cut- 
ting out  such  shoots  as  have  a  tendency  to  droop,  and  leaving  those  of  a 
more  straight  and  upright  character.  This  care  is  especially  required  for 
the  lower  branches,  where  horses  are  used  for  cultivating  the  orchard. 

Varieties  with  ascending  shoots,  or  those  which  curve  upwards,  as  in  fig. 
4,  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  Tyson  and  Onondaga,  require  nearly  the 
same  care  as  in  the  case  of  fig.  2.  They  mostly  form  handsome  heads  with 
very  little  care,  except  the  removal  of  one-sided  branches,  and  in  preserv- 
ing an  even  distribution. 
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Fig.  5  represents  the  straggling  growth  seen  in  the  Winter  Nelis,  Black  y 
Worcester  and  Beurre  Giffard.  If  these  sorts  are  worked  on  the  stocks 
as  usual,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  require  much  staking  to 
make  even  tolerably  straight  stems.  Much  better  trees  may  be  made  by 
grafting  or  budding  them  at  standard  height  into  such  straight  varieties  as 
the  Buffum.  In  this  way,  with  the  addition  of  keeping  the  head  in  good 
shape,  we  have  succeeded  in  making  handsome  trees  of  this  sort. 

Three  Cooking  Pears. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Pear  remarkable  for  their  large  size, 
which  have  been  long  famed  in  market  for  their  cooking  qualities.  They 
never  become  soft  for  table  use.  These  are  the  Black  Worcester  or  Iron 
pear,  the  Catillac  and  the  Pound — the  latter  known  also  as  Winter  Bell  and 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain.     The  first  is  remarkable  for  its  crooked  and  strag- 
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Fig.  6.— Black  Worcester.  Fig.  j.— Catillac.  Fig.  Z.— Pound. 

gling  growth,  but  the  tree  is  extremely  hardy  and  enormously  productive, 
and  some  old  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  have  proved  quite 
profitable  by  the  sale  of  the  crops  in  market.  The  trees  of  the  two 
other  sorts,  and  especially  the  Pound,  are  straight,  vigorous,  healthy, 
';|!^  upright  growers.  In  the  outlines  of  these  varieties,  which  we  here  give,  they 
are  represented  as  only  one-half  the  diameter  of  medium-sized  specimens. 
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Winter  Table  Pears. 

At  the  present  time,  no  two  varieties  for  early  winter  use  stand  higher 
in  public  estimation  than  the  Lawrence  and  Beurre  d'Anjou.  The  latter 
is  an  autumn  variety,  but  in  a  cool  room  will  keep  till  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  is  therefore  more  valued  by  some  as  a  winter  than  an  autumn  sort. 
Among  good  winter  varieties  less  noted,  we  give  the  outlines  of  four,  reduced 
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•  Fig.  9.  Fig.  10.  Fig.  II.  Fig.  12. 

Las  C anas.         Passe  Coltnar.     Beurre  gris  cf  Hivcr.       Lewis. 

to  one-half  their  ordinary  diameter.  Las  Cartas  is  sometimes  an  excellent 
pear,  but  as  the  quality  frequently  falls  below,  it  has  not  been  much  culti- 
vated. Passe  Colmar  is  a  well-known  and  excellent  variety,  but  too  often 
allowed  to  become  poor  by  over-bearing.  A  vigorous  growth  should  be 
given  to  the  tree,  and  the  fril^t  invariably  well  thinned  out.  The  Zt^i'/j- has 
not  been  cultivated  much  in  this  country  out  of  New-England,  where  under 
good  management,  it  has  proved  a  fine  winter  pear — the  flesh  becoming 
melting,  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  flavor.  As  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  the  fruit 
is  often  allowed  to  become  small  by  crowding,  in  which  condition  its  good 
quality  is  not  developed.  The  Beurre  gr is  d'Hivet-  \s  doubtless  the  most 
valuable  of  the  four,  and  it  may  yet  stand  high  on  the  list  of  winter  sorts. 
Although  usually  regarded  as  a  winter  sort,  we  have  seen  specimens  three 
inches  in  diameter  grown  under  the  best  management,  assuming  a  high 
and  excellent  flavor. 

Leaf  and  Fruit  Buds. 

Young  fruit  growers  are  often  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
kinds  of  buds.  They  consequently  make  mistakes  in  pruning  by  cutting 
away  fruit  buds  when  they  would  retain  them,  and  vice  versa.  A  young 
i  tree,  for  instance,  to  which  it  is  desired  to  impart  more  vigor  would  only 
be  checked  by  cutting  away  leaf  shoots,  and  leaving  fruit  spurs.  They  /m 
also  frequently  wish  to  make  examinations  after  severe  winters  for  ascer-  U 
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taining  if  the  crop  has  been  destroyed,  by  cutting  with  a  sharp  knife  through 
the  centre  of  the  buds. 

Fruit  buds  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  rounded  and  obtuse  form  ; 

while  leaf  buds  are  slenderer  and 
more  acute.  In  the  accompany- 
ing figures  A.  represents  a  por- 
tion of  the  branch  of  a  pear  tree  ; 
b  b  b  are  fruit  buds  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  short  spurs  ;  r  is  a 
leaf  bud,  on  a  one  year's  shoot. 
The  fruit  spurs  are  nothing  more 
than  stunted  shoots,  originally 
produced  from  leaf  buds,  but 
which,  making  but  little  growth, 
become  fruit  bearers.  In  the 
pear  and  some  other  trees  they 
are  never  less  than  two  years 
old,  and  they  often  continue  to 
B  f)  bear  for  many  years.    B.  exhibits 

Fig.  14.  the  appearance  of  the  two  kinds 
of  buds  as  seen  on  the  cherry ;  b  b  being  the  rounded  fruit  buds,  and  c  c, 
the  leaf  buds,  distinguished  by  their  slender  and  acute  points. 

Cause  of  the  Formation  of  each. — Whatever  tends  to  a  free  circulation  of 
the  sap,  and  consequently  to  a  rapid  growth,  causes  the  formation  of  leaf 
buds  rather  than  fruit  buds.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  tends  to  retard 
the  motion  and  increase  the  accumulation  of  sap  in  any  part,  induces  the 
production  of  fruit  instead  of  leaf  buds.  Thus,  in  the  examples  just  given, 
as  soon  as  small  stunted  shoots  are  formed,  tliey  become  furnished  with 
fruit-producing  buds.  The  vigorous  one-year  shoot  of  the  cherry  (B)  is 
mostly  supplied  with  leaf  buds;  but  the  short  spurs  on  the  second  year's 
wood,  which  are  but  shortened  branches,  are  covered  with  fruit  buds,  with 
only  a  leaf  bud  in  the  centre. 

This  also  explains  the  chief  reason  that  young  and  vigorous  trees,  whose 
wood  and  bark  are  comparatively  soft  and  yielding,  and  through  whose 
large  and  unobstructed  vessels  the  sap  flows  without  restraint,  do  not  bear 
so  freely  as  those  whose  older  and  more  rigid  parts  impede  the  circulation. 
A  young  tree  kept  in  a  very  thrifty  condition  may  not  produce  fruit  buds 
for  many  years  ;  while,  if  checked  in  its  growth  by  imperfect  culture,  it 
will  bear  at  a  much  earlier  age.  Some  free  growing  varieties,  as  the  Bart- 
lett  pear,  from  a  constitutional  peculiarity,  will  bear  at  one-third  of  the 
age  required  for  others,  as  the  Dix  and  Tyson. 

Grafting  Large  Stocks. 

Young  operators  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  stocks 
which  greatly  exceed  the  graft  in  size.     In  order  that  the  line  of  separation 
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Fig.  IS- 
keep   cutting   if  necessary. 


between  the  bark  and  wood  may  coincide  in  both,  the  graft  must  be  placed 
at  one  side  of  the  large  stock  a,  sloped  and  tongued  for  the  reception  of 

the  graft  b,  their  union  being  represented 
by  c.  (Fig.  15.)  To  facilitate  the  wrap- 
ping of  the  wax  plasters,  one  side  and  the 
upper  point  of  the  stock  are  pared  off  with 
a  knife,  before  the  two  are  joined,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line.  This  is  a  good  mode  of 
grafting  any  stocks  not  over  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  nursery  row. 

Black  Knot  on  the  Plum. 

This  disease,  which  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  caused  by  an  internal  fungus 
bursting  through  the  bark,  like  the  rust  in 
wheat,  is  regarded  in  some  places  as  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  plum  cul- 
ture. After  twenty-five  years'  experience, we 
find  less  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing our  trees  free  from  this 
disease,  although   it  often 
makes  its  appearance,  than 
in  eradicating  weeds  from 

i^     ^      '[  Ipj  ii    the  soil.     It  is  only  neces- 

P'     ^       'I'v  fin- 

'ilt  '1  Siliil       '   \    sary   to    watch   the    trees 

closely  and  cut  away  free- 
ly on  its  first  appearance. 
Continue  to  watch  and 
Cultivators  sometimes  re- 
mark that  they  have  tried  this  remedy  and  failed.  On 
inquiry  it  has  generally  appeared  that  they  allowed  it  to 
spread  weeks,  or  even  months  before  the  knife  was  applied,  and  then 
perhaps  only  a  single  excision  was  performed.  Keep  the  eye  and  the 
knife  readv  at  all  times,  and  little  trouble  need  be  feared. 

The  Apple  Worm. 

This  insect  is  becoming  more  formidable  of  late  years  in  the  eyes  of 
orchardists  than  any  other  insect  with  which  we  are  troubled.  In  many 
regions  of  the  country  it  is  disfiguring  most  of  the  apples  intended  for 
market,  and  vast  sums  are  yearly  lost  in  that  way.  Dr.  Trimble  succeeds 
in  destroying  large  numbers  by  wrapping  the  trunks  two  or  three  times 
around  with  hay  rope,  early  in  summer.  The  insects  hide  under  the  rope 
and  are  afterwards  killed.  This  is  a  useful  mode  of  destroying  them,  but  /^ 
it  would  hardly  answer  for  extensive  orchards,  and  a  part  of  the  insects  ,/J\ 
escape.     Turning  in  swine,  which  eat  the  fallen  fruit,  and  thus  destroy  the  \j 
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16.— Black 
Knot. 
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worms,  has  been  found  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  and  give  crops  of 
fair  fruit.  But  few  few  farmers  have  swine  sufficiently  numerous  for  a 
large  orchard,  and  sheep  have  therefore  been  proposed  as  a  substitute. 
In  the  few  instances  in  which  they  have  been  tried,  we  believe  they  have 
proved  quite  successful,  but  more  experiments  are  needed.  They  rarely 
gnaw  the  bark  in  the  summer  season,  but  all  danger  may  be  prevented  by 
rubbing  the  trunks  with  blood — refuse  meat  or  liver  from  the  butchers  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  will  answer  as  a  repellant  for  some  weeks. 


Fig.  17. 
The  avove  figures  (fig.  17)  exhibit  the  apple  worm  in  its  different  stages; 
a,  the  larva;  b,  the  same  magnified  ;  r,  the  cocoon  ;  d,  the  pupa  within  the 
cocoon;  e fy  the  perfect  insects;  g^  the  young  larva,  just  hatched,  after 
having  been  deposited  within  the  calyx  ;  h  i  k  l^  the  progressive  work  of 
the  larva  within  the  apple,  till  it  escapes.* 

Four  Good  Plums. 

The  accompanying  accurate  outline  figures,  drawn  carefully  from  the 
specimens,  represent  four  good  varieties  of  the  plum  suited  to  amateur  cul- 
tivation. The  trees  arc  not  sufficiently  vigorous  and  productive  for  market 
purposes,  but  they  are  worthy  a  place  in  all  large  collections.  The  Early 
Royal,  or  Royale  Hative,  is  quite  early  and  of  medium  size.  The  skin  is 
of  a  soft  light  purple,  and  the  flesh  amber  yellow,  with  a  rich  high  flavor. 
The  shoots  are  very  downy.  It  considerably  resembles  the  Purple  Gage, 
but  is  some  weeks  earlier.  The  Re  Gage  is  well  known  to  fruit  growers 
for  its  sprightly  and  its  pleasant  and  refreshing  flavor.  It  hardly  comes 
up  to  medium  in  size,  has  a  brownish  red  color,  and  has  a  juicy  and  melt- 

*The  curculio  or  plum  weevil,  when  very  numerous,  attacks  the  apple,  and  its  peculiar 
crescent-shaped  incisions  may  be  perceived  on  the  skin  of  tender  varieties.     The  larva, 
however,  rarely  reaches  the  core.     But  the  apple  worm  never  attacks  the  plum,  which  has  ' 
no  permanent  calyx  for  the  lodgment  of  its  eggs. 
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ing  flesh,  quite  free  from  the  stone.  The  Purple  Favorite  is  considerably 
larger,  is  brownish  purple  in  color,  and  has  a  greenish  flesh,  juicy,  melting, 
sweet  and  rich,  free  from  the  small  stone.  It  ripens  about  the  first  of 
autumn.  The  growth  of  the  tree  resembles  that  of  the  Red  Diaper.  The 
Royale  follows  the  Purple  Favoiite  closely  in  ripening,  and  is  about  the 
same  size ;  it  is  reddish  purple,  and  has  a  rather  firm,  juicy  flesh,  with  a 
rich,  excellent  flavor.     The  shoots  are  very  downy. 

Fig.  18. — Early  Royal.  Fig.   19. — Red  Gage. 


Fig.  20. — Purple  Favorite.  Fig.  21. — Royal. 

With  these  four  varieties  a  supply  of  very  pleasant  table  plums  may  be 
kept  up  for  about  a  month. 

Drying  Prunes. 

Much  inquiry  having  been  made  of  late  years,  especially  where  the  crops 
of  plums  have  been  abundant,  of  the  best  mode  of  preparing  prunes,  we 
copy  the  following  from  Siegel's  Treatise,  giving  an  account  of  the  French 
and  German  process  : 

"  In  order  to  have  them  fair  and  glossy,  they  must  be  suddenly  cooled, 
1    when  withdrawn  from  the  oven. 

A       "  The  country  people  in  this  part  of  Germany,  prepare  their  prunes  by   Jj 
)lh\  putting  them  into  their  bread  ovens,     I  have  put  up,  for  my  own  use,  a 
(J  very  conveniently  arranged  drying  apparatus,  which,  after  the  experience 
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of  many  years,  I  am  induced  to  recommend  ;  and  for  the  construction  of 
which  I  give  the  annexed  drawing  and  explanatory  description. 

"The  vault  or  exterior  of  the  oven,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  is  surround- 
ed by  a  brick  wall  one  foot  thick,  so  that  the  whole  stove,  abed,  (figs.  22 

^  and  23)  is  exactly  six  feet  every 

'''""'^^' way  ;   the  front   wall,  «,   being 

only  half  a  foot  in  thickness.  At 
the  top,  the  vault  is  arched  over 
with  six  inches  of  brick  work  at 
the  crown  of  the  arch.  The  flues 
are   about   fourteen   inches 


t  t 


Fig.  22. 


square.  The  hurdles  or  trays, 
m  m,  for  containing  the  prunes, 
rest  upon  shelves  fixed  upon  two 
bearers.  It  would  be  better  if 
they  rested  upon  rollers,  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  pushed  in 
and  drawn  out,  with  greater  ease. 
These  lines  of  trays  are  placed 
at  a  distance  of  six  inches  from 
the  furnace,  so  as  to  keep  the 


fruit  from  too  great  a  heat ;  they  may  be  made  entirely  of  wood,  but  it 
will  be  better  if  the  bottoms  are  of  open  work,  like  sieves.  Their  weight 
is  such  that  they  may  be  easily  managed  by  a  woman  ;  but  in  preparmg 

prunes  on  a  large  scale,  let  them 
be  made  of  greater,  length  and 
breadth,  so  as  to  just  come  with- 
^  in  the  strength  of  a  more  robust 
person. 

"  The  wooden  frame,  h  k,  iS 
that  on  which  the  two  doors  are 
hung.  The  door,  ^,  which  covers 
the  arch,  (and  which  is  represent- 
ed in  the  cut  as  open  and  fasten- 
ed up,)  shuts  up  the  front  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  oven.  In  the 
middle  of  this  upper  door  or  flap, 
is  a  round  vent  hole,  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  moist  vapor,  k,  is  an 
iron  damper  or  slide,  to  be  placed 
in  the  flue  at  //,  in  order  to  regu- 
Fig.  23.  late  the  heat. 

"A   thousand   fully   ripe   Quetsches,   (prune  plums,)  make  about  ten 
pounds  of  dried  prunes. 

"  Plums  of  different  kinds  may  be  dried,  either  whole  or  deprived  of  their 
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skins  and  stones.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  styled  prunelles.  When 
the  White  Perdrigons  are  used  for  this  purpose,  they  are  merely  stoned 
without  skinning  ;  the  latter,  from  the  delicacy  of  their  skins,  not  being 
deemed  necessary. 

"  Y ox  prunelles  perfectly  ripe  and  sweet  plums  are  to  be  taken,  and  suf- 
fered to  wilt  a  little  in  the  open  air  in  order  to  facilitate  stripping  off  the 
peel.  A  better  and  more  expeditious  way  is  to  pour  hot  water  over  them, 
and  suffer  them  to  steam  a  few  moments. 

*'  The  stone  is  pressed  out  at  the  stem  end.  In  the  drying  ovens,  these 
prunes  must  be  very  carefully  and  gradually  dried.  They  may  also  be 
dried,  but  not  so  easily,  in  the  sun." 

Varieties  of  the  Quince. 

The  two  outlines  here  given,  show,  in  a  reduced  form,  the  two  principal 
old  varieties  of  the  quince — the  round  representing  the  Orange  or  Apple 
variety,  and  the  other  the  Pear  quince.     The  trees  which  are  found  through- 
out the  country  have  in  many 
instances,  been  obtained  from 
seed,  and  hence  present  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  form,  with 
less  of  quality.     Rea's  Seedling 
or  Rea's  Mammoth  is  a  very 
large  and  improved  variety  of 
the  Orange,  being  one-third  or 
one-half  larger  and  of  excellent 
quality.     The   tree  is  a  strong 
grower,  with  large  foliage.  The 
Angers  quince  used  for  pear 
Fig.  -zj^— Orange  Quince.     ¥\g.  2$.— Pear  Quince.  StOCks,  bears   a  fruit  similar  tO 
the  Orange  in  appearance,  but  is  a  little  later,  and  slightly  harder  in  tex- 
ture.    The  Fontenay  or  Paris  quince  does  not  bear  so  good  a  fruit  as  the 
Angers,  but  more  resembling  the  Pear  quince  in  form  and  texture. 

Pruning  the  Delaware  Grape. 

F.  C.  Brehm  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  states  that  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
finds  with  the  Delaware  grape  is  its  liability  to  overbear — thus  permanent- 
ly injuring  the  vigor  of  the  vine,  and  giving  an  immature  and  partly  insipid 
fruit.  Four  years  ago  his  Delawares  first  came  into  general  bearing.  He 
trained  them  on  the  horizontal  arm  and  renewal  system,  leaving  the  up- 
right canes  when  pruned  about  five  feet  long.  When  these  bore  they  had 
an  immense  crop.  He  cut  out  nearly  one-half  of  the  clusters,  but  still 
they  overbore,  and  have  not  got  over  the  effects  of  it  to  this  day. 
The  next  year  he  cut  the  canes  back  to  thirty  inches,  but  still  they 
overbore.  Then  he  cut  back  to  twenty  inches.  In  1866  he  cut  still 
closer,  with  the  same  trouble — an  overcrop  of  unripe  fruit.  Last  fall  he 
cut  them  back  to  three  buds,  and  he  now  hopes  to  get  some  good,  well 
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y  ripened  grapes,  and  not  be  overtasking  and  killing  his  vines.  He  says 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  vines  ruined  by  leaving  too  much  bearing 
wood  and  permitting  over-bearing,  inducing  mildew,  rot  and  other  diseases, 
besides  getting  poor  fruit  in  the  eager  desire  to  have  a  big  crop.  He  fur- 
ther gives  his  opinion  that  the  defect  in  the  growth  of  the  Delaware,  some 
years  ago,  was  owing  to  the  enfeebling  of  the  vine  by  over-propagation — 
an  evil  now  resulting  to  some  of  the  newer  sorts,  by  the  use  of  immature 
wood,  green  cuttings,  and  anything  that  will  produce  a  plant. 

Improved  Strawberry  Implement. 

The  greatest  labor  in  tending  the  strawberry,  is  in  keeping  the  runners 
cut  or  broken  off,  as  they  have  to  be  severed  a  number  of  times  during  the 
season. 

The  implement  shown  (fig.  26)  is  designed  to  aid  the  strawberry  cul- 

turist  in  this  part  of 

his  work.     It  is  made 

as  follows  :   A  handle, 

Fig.  26.  (an  old  hoe  or   rake 

handle  will  answer,)  with  slit  sawed  in  as  shown.     B,  circular  steel  cutting 

blade  5  inches  in  diameter,  with  sharpened  edge,  and   one-quarter  inch 

circular  hole  in  centre.     Arrange  it  within  the  end  of  the  handle. 

Operation. — Select  a  dry  time  when  the  ground  is  hard,  and  the  runners 
will  soon  wither  when  severed  from  the  parent  stock.  Run  the  blade  half 
round  the  hill,  with  a  slight  pressure  ;  enough  only  to  cut  the  runner — 
two  strokes  should  always  clear  a  hill  from  runners.  A  rapid  workman 
can  clear  18,000  hills  per  day,  which  is  10,000  more  than  could  be  done  in 
the  old  way — pinching  them  off — and  will  be  found  far  easier  to  the  opera- 
tor, for  the  simple  reason  that  you  sever  with  two  strokes  all  the  runners 
on  a  hill  ;  which  by  hand  would  require  as  many  movements  as  there  are 
runners,  besides  always  in  a  bent  position.  With  this  implement  it  is  the 
reverse.  A  small  bolt  should  be  used  for  the  axle,  and  by  tightening  it 
the  blade  becomes  stationary,  and  can  be  used  to  remove  the  plants,  and 
for  various  other  garden  operations. — L.  D.  Snook  in  Co.  Gent. 

A  Magnificent  Orchard 

The  celebrated  Baldwin  orchard  of  Oliver  C.  Chapin  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  finest  young  plantations  in  the  country.  The 
trees  are  mostly  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  have  scarcely  yet  come  into 
bearing.  The  great  extent  of  these  plantations  which  occupy  Ji  gradual 
slope  to  the  south  and  east,  gives  the  grounds  a  rich  and  magnificent  ap- 
pearance when  seen  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  ;  and  the  six  thou- 
sand luxuriant  apple  trees,  viewed  from  certain  portions  seem  to  present  a 
sea  of  verdure. 

These  orchards  are  kept  well  cultivated,  with  the  ground  mellow  and 
clean,  without  any  other  crop.     They  are  plowed  twice  in  the  season,  about 
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four  inches  deep,  and  harrowed  several  times.  Some  think  it  a  waste  of 
land  not  to  raise  any  crop  among  the  trees  ;  but  the  owner  looks  at  it  in  a 
different  light.  By  his  treatment  he  thinks  each  growing  young  tree  is  in- 
creased in  value  at  least  one  dollar  yearly,  even  if  it  bears  nothing ;  and 
the  trees  being  thirty  feet  apart,  or  fifty  to  the  acre,  he  receives  a  return 
in  increased  capital  at  least  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  or  $5,000  annually  on  his 
hundred  acres  of  young  orchard.  There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a 
moderate  and  fair  estimate,  and  that  the  trees,  when  they  come  into  full 
bearing,  will  give  a  profit  much  greater  than  this  calculation — unless  the 
productiveness  of  trees,  which  has  existed  for  centuries,  should  suddenly 
fail,  which  is  not  probable.  In  plowing,  care  is  taken  not  to  go  too  near 
the  trees,  and  the  small  unplowed  portion  is  inverted  once  a  year  with  the 
spade.  When  this  spading  is  regularly  kept  up,  it  is  easily  repeated,  and 
one  man  will  go  over  two  to  three  hundred  trees  in  a  day.  It  is  done  in 
autumn.  The  borer  has  given  some  trouble,  but  care  is  taken  to  go  over 
the  orchard,  and  destroy  it  before  it  has  made  progress — one  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  work  clearing  several  acres  in  a  day. 


STRAWBERRY  MARKETING  IN  NEW-JERSEY. 


By  Edmund  Morris  of  Burlington,  Author  of  "Ten  Acres  Enough,"  &c. 


THE  PURCHASERS  at  fruit  stands  in  the  city  markets  have  noticed 
that  their  favorite  cultivated  berries  are  measured  out  to  them  in 
little  wooden  boxes  or  baskets,  holding  some  a  pint,  and  others  a  quart. 
But  coming  for  the  fruit  only  they  take  but  little  heed  at  the  shape  or 
fashion  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  reaches  market.  Yet  a  moment's  considera- 
tion of  the  vast  quantity  which  finds  its  way  to  the  great  cities,  would  satisfy 
any  one  that  the  business  of  supplying  these  small  boxes  and  baskets  to 
contain  it,  must  be  a  very  large  one.  As  the  subject  of  supplying  boxes  is 
now  a  leading  topic  with  fruit  growers,  as  well  as  inventors,  some  details 
of  proceedings  in  a  fruit-growing  region  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to 
many  readers. 

The  visitor  to  this  portion  of  New- Jersey,  when  riding  over  the  carriage 
roads,  will  observe  in  numberless  fields  that  certain  little  temporary  sheds 
have  been  set  up,  generally  made  by  sinking  four  posts  into  the  ground,  con- 
nected by  plates  extending  from  post  to  post,  on  which  rests  a  rough  board 
roof,  hardly  tight  enough  to  turn  water,  but  sufficient  to  exclude  the  sun. 
These  structures  are  set  up  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  can  be  as  quickly  taken 
down  when  necessary  to  remove  them  to  another  field.  They  are  known 
as  strawberry  sheds.  In  picking  time,  here  stands  the  proprietor  or  his 
foreman  while  the  crop  is  being  gathered.  He  hands  out  the  empty  boxes 
^  to  the  pickers,  and  if  a  careful  man  he  will  have  provided  light  wooden 
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Fig.  I. — Picking  Tray. 


trays  (fig.  i)  for  each,  holding  two  or  four  boxes,  with  a  handle  for  con- 
venience of  lifting  the  tray.     The  pickers  sally  forth,  and  two  will  generally 

appropriate  a  row  of  plants,  each  picking  on  one 
side  until  finished.  When  the  boxes  have  been  fill- 
ed they  return  them  to  the  foreman  under  his  shed. 
He  carefully  examines  the  contents,  seeing  that 
the  boxes  are  full,  and  that  they  contain  no  unripe 
or  imperfect  berries.  This  done,  he  delivers  to 
each  picker  as  many  tickets  as  he  may  have  return- 
ed boxes,  and  the  latter,  supplying  his  tray  with 
empty  ones,  departs  to  fill  them.  The  foreman 
then  deposits  the  full  boxes  in  a  chest  or  crate,  and  continues  to  do  so  until 
filled,  when  he  fastens  down  the  lid,  and  lifts  it  into  a  spring  wagon  wait- 
ing to  receive  it.  The  picking  begins  as  soon  as  the  dew  has  dried  off, 
and  thus  continues  until  the  entire  ground  is  gone  over.  When  the  field 
is  an  extensive  one,  employing  twenty  to  forty  pickers,  the  foreman  is  kept 
busily  engaged  in  inspecting,  packing  and  labelling  the  chests  with  cards 
containing  the  name  of  the  agent  who  is  to  receive  and  sell  the  fruit.  When 
the  wagon  is  found  to  be  loaded,  it  is  driven  by  an  assistant  to  the  freight 
station.  The  picking  over,  the  motley  crowd  of  women  and  children  step 
up  to  the  captain's  office  to  be  settled  with.  Each  presents  his  tickets, 
and  the  foreman  having  provided  himself  with  small  change  for  the  occa- 
sion, promptly  counts  out  the  exact  sum  due  to  each.  The  crowd  goes 
straggling  back  to  town  with  audible  rejoicing  over  the  ample  pay  which 
all  have  earned.  A  smart  girl  will  readily  pick  a  hundred  quarts  of 
strawberries  per  day,  for  which  she  receives  two  dollars,  sometimes  two 
and  a  half.  At  this  rate  of  compensation  for  that  class  of  help,  there  is 
very  rarely  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  number  of  pickers. 
In  fact,  the  fraternity  of  fruit  pickers  is  a  large  one.  They  look  forward 
to  the  berry  harvest  with  almost  as  much  anxiety  as  the  berry  grower 
himself.  Should  the  crop  fail,  the  failure  falls  heavily  on  the  pickers, 
some  of  whom  depend  upon  it  for  paying  rent  and  procuring  clothing. 

In  this  location  the  picking  generally  closes  at  about  five  o'clock  P.  M. 
A  train  of  empty  freight  cars  leaves  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  in  the 
morning,  and  comes  creeping  up  the  Amboy  railroad  to  Jersey  City  op- 
posite New-York,  stopping  at  every  station  to  receive  the  collected  con- 
signments of  fruit  and  truck  which  have  poured  in  from  a  circuit  of  several 
miles  around — each  basket,  crate  or  barrel  labelled  with  the  consignee's 
name.  About  six  o'clock  it  reaches  Burlington,  thus  giving  us  a  good 
long  day  in  which  to  complete  our  picking.  The  quantity  of  fruit  and 
other  articles  thus  daily  gathered  at  this  station  is  truly  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. One  of  my  neighbors  has  repeatedly  sent  200  chests  of  strawberries 
to  market  daily,  each  containing  sixty  quarts.  Another  has  forwarded 
enough  in  one  day  to  produce  him  nearly  $3,000.  Long  before  midnight 
the  now  crowded  train  arrives  at  Jersey  City,  where  its  contents  are  ferried 
over  to  New-York.     While  the  gas-lights  are  yet  burning,  our  agent  is  at 
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the  landing  with  his  wagon,  looking  up  consignments  from  his  various 
friends.  Buyers  also  are  there  from  all  quarters  of  the  city,  and  specula- 
tors who  buy  from  first  hands  to  sell  again,  all  competing  for  the  first 
choice  at  the  best  fruit.  The  crowd  and  jumble  is  tremendous,  and  the 
whole  scene  a  very  animated  one.  All  the  choice  fruit  is  disposed  of  on 
the  spot,  as  well  as  much  of  the  inferior.  Well  known  brands  of  gr.owers 
who  never  send  an  inferior  article  to  market,  are  sought  after  with  avidity, 
and  are  bought  without  examination.  They  command  the  highest  prices 
and  a  rapid  sale. 

It  will  be  understood  that  New- York  is  not  the  only  market  accessible 
to  the  fruit  growers  of  this  vicinity.  While  that  great  city  is  within  three 
or  four  hours  of  us,  there  is  a  population  of  a  million  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia, within  one  hour's  travel  by  rail,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  by  several 
steamboats.  In  forwarding  his  produce,  the  farmer  thus  has  choice  of  the 
two  largest  markets  in  the  Union.  But  in  addition  to  these  the  large 
canning  establishments  which  have  sprung  up  around  us  will  purchase  en- 
tire crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  They  also  absorb  vast  quantities  of  aspara- 
gus, sweet  corn,  pickles,  peas,  beans,  peppers  and  tomatoes,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  women  and  girls  in  putting  up  these  various 
articles.  These  establishments  have  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  very 
perceptible  sustaining  power  in  the  fruit  market,  preventing  the  gluts  of 
former  years,  by  distributing  the  consumption  of  a  dozen  sorts  of  crops 
over  the  entire  year,  instead  of  crowding  it,  as  aforetime,  into  the  ripening 
season  only.  They  constitute  our  third  market.  The  fourth  is  at  our 
railroad  station,  where,  when  fruits  and  trucks  are  first  coming  in,  dealers 
from  abroad  will  be  found  on  the  platform,  prepared  to  pay  cash  for  any 
quantity  of  seasonable  products.  The  choice  of  markets  is  thus  a  wide 
one,  and  cannot  be  excelled.  The  difficulty  is  not  where  to  find  sale  for 
what  we  produce,  but  to  produce  it  in  abundance,  and  of  superior  quality. 
As  a  general  rule  the  inferior  article  pays  little  or  no  profit.  The  straw- 
berry crop  of  1868  afforded  none  worth  having.  It  was  probably  the  least 
remunerative  we  have  ever  had.  There  was  an  excess  of  heavy  rain  while 
it  was  ripening,  too  much  ground  was  planted,  and  consequently  no  proper 
cultivation  was  given  to  it.  Everything,  however,  can  be  overdone.  Many 
have  yet  to  learn  that  one  acre  assiduously  attended  to  will  pay  better  than 
ten  neglected  ones. 

The  chests  and  boxes  are,  of  course,  delivered  with  the  fruit.  A  stranger 
purchasing  is  required  to  deposit  a  sufficient  sum  with  the  agent  to  guar- 
antee that  he  will  return  them.     They  thus  become  scattered  all  over  the  city 
and  country.     There  is  a  body  of  speculators  in  berries  who  are  known  as 
"shippers."     These  buy  choice  lots  and  ship  them  to  interior  places, 
Rochester,  Albany,  Boston,  Portland,  and  other  cities  whose  fruits  have 
.    not  yet  ripened,  where  they  frequently  command  double  and  even  treble 
A    prices.     But  these  shippers  are  permitted  to  use  our  boxes,  and  will  some- 
m\  times,  through  carelessness  or  neglect,  retain  them  several  weeks.     Mean- 
(J  time  our  berries  continue  to  ripen  and  must  be  picked.     This  unreasonable 
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detention  of  the  boxes  compels  us  to  keep  a  large  reserve  supply  on  hand 
to  accommodate  the  new  pickings.  Where  the  fruit  is  sold  for  consump- 
tion in  New- York  or  Philadelphia,  the  boxes  are  returned  by  rail  or  steam- 
boat in  two  or  three  days,  if  the  agent  should  be  vigilant  and  prompt. 
But  even  so  speedy  a  return  as  this  obliges  us  to  keep  a  reserve  of  empty 
ones,  as  when  one  despatches  a  chest  to  either  city,  he  cannot  calculate 
with  any  certainty  on  the  day  for  its  return.  One  of  my  neighbors,  whose 
berry  fields  are  very  extensive,  has  $1,000  invested  in  these  small  boxes. 

Then  there  are  agents  so  neglectful  of  their  employer's  interest  as  to 
lose  large  numbers  of  them,  and  some  who  will  not  scruple  to  throw  the 
loss  on  him.  When  dealing  with  such  agents  the  loss  is  sometimes  large. 
Even  when  our  chests  come  back  they  are  found  to  contain  a  most  extra- 
ordinary jumble  of  boxes,  belonging  to  a  dozen  different  owners,  scarcely 
any  two  being  alike — one  never  gets  his  own.  You  forward  a  dozen  or  a 
hundred  chests  with  clean,  new  boxes,  and  you  receive  in  return  a  collec- 
tion of  old  and  dirty  ones,  gathered  up,  it  would  seem,  from  closets  and 
cellars  where  they  have  been  mouldering  for  a  year  or  two.  New-York 
must  be  nearly  filled  up  with  these  forgotten  wrecks.  But  the  fruit  grower 
has  no  remedy  but  to  use  them,  many  times  being  compelled  to  have  them 
washed  out  and  scrubbed,  so  offensive  is  their  condition,  while  many  broken 
ones  must  be  repaired. 

This  condition  of  the  berry  trade  has  always  been  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance. The  boxes  cost  $3  to  $4  per  hundred,  and  were  too  costly  to  be 
lost,  while  the  delay  in  getting  them  back  sometimes  drove  one  to  borrow 
from  a  neighbor,  or  buy  a  new  stock,  or  see  his  fruit  perish  unpicked. 
The  vexation  was  constantly  occurring,  the  large  grower  sufiering  more 
than  the  small  one.  But  an  effectual  remedy  presented  itself,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  box  at  so  low  a  cost  that  the  grower  could  afford  to  let  it  go  with 
the  fruit.  No  doubt  the  same  idea  must  have  occurred  to  many.  Messrs. 
Beecher  &  Son  were  the  first  to  carry  it  out,  by  producing  a  skeleton 
basket  made  of  stiff  straw  board,  saturated  with  varnish  to  prevent  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  fruit.  They  were  sold  as  low  as  seventy  cents 
per  hundred.  I  used  them  with  satisfaction ;  and  though  necessarily  frail, 
yet  they  made  repeated  trips  to  New-York  and  back,  many  of  them,  how- 
ever, returning  without  bottoms,  others  racked  as  if  they  had  been  stabbed 
with  a  meat  axe,  and  others  in  the  shape  of  cocked  hats,  until  eventually 
the  whole  were  used  up.  But  they  did  treble  the  duty  promised  by  the 
makers,  who  ceased  producing  them  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  paper. 

The  necessity  for  a  gift  box  continued  to  be  a  pressing  one.     When  pre- 
paring  "  Ten    Acres   Enough "    for   publication,    the   subject   was   fully 
explained  and  the  wants  of  fruit  growers  stated,  with  intimations  to  inven- 
.    tors  that  here  was  a  fine  opening  for  some  ingenious  mind  to  realize  a 
A    a  small  fortune  by  the  production  of  a  cheap  box.     The  wide  circulation 
JjL  of  that  little  volume  brought  the  suggestion  to  the  notice  of  numerous 
(J  parties  who  saw  the  subject  in  a  similar  light,  and  who  forthwith  set  about 
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inventing  tlie  desired  box.  Models  of  cheap  boxes  were  sent  for  my  in- 
spection, from  various  parts  of  the  country ;  some  made  of  paper,  others 
of  thin  veneer,  most  of  them  displaying  great  ingenuity.  Two  cheap  veneer 
boxes  have  since  been  manufactured,  and  extensively  used.  They  are 
really  gift  boxes,  being  sold  at  so  low  a  rate  that  the  berry  grower  can 
afford  to  let  them  go  with  the  fruit.  Many  of  them  are  sent  from  the 
manufactory  in  flats,  thus  packing  very  closely,  and  costing  but  little  for 
freight.  As  the  two  pieces  which  compose  the  box  are  shaped  and. scored 
for  putting  together  without  requiring  nails,  the  process  of  setting  them 
up  into  a  box  is  both  simple  and  rapid. 

But  the  invention  of  gift  fruit  boxes  has  been  actively  prosecuted  ever  since 
such  wide  currency  was  given  to  the  idea  in  the  volume  referred  to,  and  it 
continues  even  to  the  present  time.  It  would  seem  that  no  sooner  does  the 
inventive  talent  of  our  country  receive  notice  that  the  public  is  in  want  of 
some  particular  thing,  than  it  springs  forward  with  impetuous  eagerness 
to  supply  it.  New  boxes  continue  to  be  sent  to  me,  until  a  large  shelf  is 
now  filled  with  them.  Two  of  these,  not  patented  by  those  who  sent  them 
to  me,  have  been  patented  by  others,  who  must  have  struck  upon  the 
same  devices  in  belief  that  they  were  original  with  them.  About  twenty 
have  been  patented  since  it  became  known  that  such  an  affair  was  wanted. 
Joint  stock  companies  have  been  formed  to  manufacture  them,  large  fac- 
tories built,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  the  business.  As 
gift  boxes,  cheap  enough  to  give  away,  some  were  failures  because  of  ex- 
cessive cost.  Paper  has  been  entirely  superseded  in  consequence  of  rise 
in  price.  Wood  only  is  now  used,  the  thick  log  is  unwound  by  powerful 
machinery  into  a  thin  veneer,  which  may  be  rapidly  converted  into  a  perfect 
box.  Whatever  imperfections  existed  at  the  beginning  of  this  manufacture 
are  being  remedied.  The  great  struggle  among  rival  establishments 
is  to  reach  the  ultimatum  of  cheapness  and  efficiency,  and  it  is  probable 
the  perfected  gift  box  will  supersede  all  others. 
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Fig.  2. — Sides  of  Box. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Vineland,  no  less 
than  ten  new  boxes  and  baskets  were  exhibited,  most  of  them  intended 
as  gifts,  with  several  specimens  of  cheap  crates,  also  to  be  given  away. 
There  are  two  factories  in  this  city,  in  which  immense  quantities  of  boxes 
are  annually  produced.  One  of  these  manufactures  the  Burlington  free 
box,  made  by  unwinding  a  bass  log  into  a  thick  veneer,  ana  simultaneously 
punching  out  the  two  pieces  which  form  the  box,  ready  to  tuck  together 

\  without  nailing.     A  joint  stock  company  control  the  patent,  and  have 
erected  a  capacious  brick  building,  which  is  well  supplied  with  ingenious  ^ 

(J  and  costly  machinery,  driven  by  an  eight  horse  engine.     The  accompany 
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ing  cuts  represent  the  two  pieces  which  form  this  box,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pleted box.     [Fig.  2,  the  piece  forming  the  sides, 

scored  or  partly  cut  at  the  dot- 

Dted  lines,  so  as  to  be  folded  up 
like   pasteboard.     The  tongue 
buckles  into  the  two  slots,  clos- 
Vig.  2,—Boito7tu        ing  like  a  pocket-book.      Fig.  3   Fig.  ^.—Box  Completed. 
shows  the  bottom — buckling  into  the  two  slots  at  each  end.     Fig.  4  is  the 
box  when  finished. 

In  the  second  establishment  a  strong  box  is  manufactured,  intended  to 
be  returned  to  the  fruit  grower,  and  so  to  last  for  several  years.  This  is 
also  patented.  The  sale  of  these  several  kinds  of  boxes  has  been  annual- 
ly increasing  with  the  extension  of  our  fruit  culture,  until  the  business  has 
taken  rank  among  the  staples.  It  is  probable  that  these  two  factories  sell 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum.  Then  in  Philadelphia  there  are 
other  establishments  which  also  dispose  of  many  thousands. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  fruit-grower  delivers  his  chests  or  crates  at 
the  freight  station  if  for  New-York,  or  on  board  the  steamboat  if  for 
Philadelphia,  marked  with  his  agent's  name.  The  latter  is  in  waiting  to 
receive  them.  He  advances  the  freight,  a  cent  and  a  half  per  quart  from 
Burlington  to  New- York,  which  includes  return  freight  on  the  empty  chests. 
The  charge  to  Philadelphia  is  about  half  a  cent  per  quart.  We  continue 
forwarding  during  the  week,  and  usually  every  Monday  receive  account  of 
sales,  with  a  check  for  the  amount.  When  requested,  the  agent  will  remit 
daily,  and  will  also  write  or  telegraph  as  to  prices  obtained,  so  as  to  keep 
us  posted  up.  To  large  consignees  this  is  sometimes  an  important  matter. 
The  agent's  charge  for  selling  the  fruit  and  returning  the  boxes  is  ten  per 
cent.  Thus  the  whole  business  of  reaching  the  market  is  thoroughly  sys- 
tematized, and  is  conducted  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  the  producer. 
He  devivers  his  fruit  at  the  freight  station,  and  then  all  his  care  over  it  is 
at  an  end.  It  yields  to  the  railroad  company  a  very  large  income,  and 
hence  they  provide  every  possible  facility  of  low  charges,  quick  transit, 
and  through  travel  without  change  of  cars.  A  few  years  ago  this  business 
was  but  a  small  item  to  the  railroad  ;  but  it  has  now  grown  to  be  an  enor- 
mous jone.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  with  accuracy  what  it  will 
amount  to  ten  years  hence  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
tinued, much  less  enlarged,  unless  it  were  known  to  be  profitable. 


Six  Best  Market  Apples. — A  ballot  was  taken  on  this  subject  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Western  New- York,  held  at  Roch- 
ester in  January,  1868,  with  the  following  result  :  Baldwin,  '43  votes — 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  40  votes — Roxbury  Russett,  26  votes — King  of 
Tompkins  County,  22  votes — Northern  Spy,  21  votes — Twenty  Ounce,  19 
votes — Spitzenburgh  and  Golden  Russett,  each  7  votes — Tallman  .Sweet- 
ing and  Red  Astrachan,  each  5  votes — Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Graven-  (1 
stein,  Swaar,  each  3  votes — Wagener,  Seeknofurther,  Sweet  Bough,  Peck's  // 
Pleasant,  Detroit  Red  and  Early  Harvest,  each  2  votes.  \ 
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SELECT  FLOWERING  PLANTS* 


AGERATUM  CCELESTINUM.— The  genus  Ageratitm,  (fig.  i,)  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  never 

growing  old,  from  the  durable 
nature  of  its  colors — comprises 
some  of  the  finest  compound 
flowers,  remarkable  for  their  soft, 
rounded,  fringe-like  appearance. 
They  are  hardy  annuals  for  beds 
or  borders,  and  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  cutting  ;  they  con- 
tinue in  flower  during  the  sea- 
son, and  are  among  the  finest 
ornaments  of  autumn.  They  also 
succeed  well  as  winter  flowers 
in  the  house.  The  flowers  are 
rather  small  and  grow  in  clus- 
ters. They  are  easily  cultivated, 
and  succeed  well  in  any  good  soil. 
Care  should  be  taken,  as  with  all 
other  flowering  plants,    to  give 


Fig.  I. — Ageratunt. 
them  sufficient  room,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted or  thinned  out  at  least  six  inches 
apart.  The  species  represented  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  has  light  blue, 
fragrant  flowers ;  the  plant  grows  about 
a  foot  high,  is  of  compact  habit,  and  an 
abundant  bloomer.  Not  being  common, 
no  English  name  has  been  attached  to 
this  plant. 

MiMULUS   HYBRIDUS  TiGRINUS. — The 

plant   represented  in  the   accompanying 
engraving   (fig.  2)  is  remarkable  for  the 


beauty  of  its  spottings,  resembling   the  Fig.  z.—Mimulus  hybridus  Tigrinns 


\ 

*For  the  cuts  which  illustrate  this  article,  and  for  a  part  of  the  materials,  we  are  indebted  /a^ 

James  Vick  of  the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  who  has  done  much  towards  introduc-    |'\ 

g  the  rarer  sorts.  \J 
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finest  Calceolarias.  One  variety  has  the  stems  and  leaves  dark  brown, 
with  very  large,  deep  yellow,  dotted  flowers.  The  plants  are  not  sufficient- 
ly showy  for  the  garden,  on  account  of  their  delicate  low  growth,  but  are 
fine  for  pots  or  baskets,  or  for  winter  flowering  in  the  conservatory.  The 
seed  are  quite  small,  and  need  care  in  sowing. 

The  Asters. — "No  class  of  flowers."  says  Vick,  "has  been  so  much 
improved  within  the  past  twenty  years  as  this  splendid  genus,  and  none 
has  advanced  so  rapidly  in  popular  favor.  They  are  now  as  double  as  the 
Chrysanthemum  or  the  Dahlia,  and  almost  as  large  and  showy  as  the  Paeony, 
and  constitute  the  principal  adornment  of  our  gardens  during  the  autumn 
months.  Give  the  Aster  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  mulching  with  coarse  manure 
is  very  beneficial.  Plants  may  be  grown  in  the  hot-bed,  cold-frame,  or  a 
seed-bed  in  the  garden.  They  can  be  transplanted  very  easily.  Twelve 
inches  apart  is  the  proper  distance  for  making  a  showy  bed  of  the  large 
varieties  ;  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be  set  six  inches  or  less.  The  tall,  large 
flowered  varieties  need  a  little  support,  or  during  the  storms  of  rain  and 
w  ind  they  are  easily  blown  down  when  in  blossom.  Set  a  stick  in  the  ground 
close  to  the  roots,  and  fasten  the  stem  to  it  about  the  centre.  The  top  of  the 
stake  should  be  about  6  inches  below  the  flowers,  and  it  will  not  be  seen. 
The  dwarf  varieties  are  very  interesting.     Hardy  annuals." 


Fig.  3. — Ne2u  Victoria.  Fig.  4. — Early  Fl.  Divf.  Clirysanthetmim. 

The  New  Victoria  (fig.  3)  has  flowers  of  the  largest  size.  The  plant  grows 

nearly  two  feet  high,  each  plant  bearing  from  twenty  to  forty  flowers  with 

i   mixed  colors.     The  engraving  represents  the  plant  reduced  to  about  one-    A 

m<  fifth  of  its  natural  size  in  diameter — of  full  size  one  of  the  flowers  would  m 

l)  extend  across  this  page.  U 
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The  Early-flowering  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum  (fig.  4)  grows  about  half  as 
tall  as  the  preceding,  or  a  little  less  ;  it  has  large  flowers  with  mixed  colors. 

The  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  crown 
(fig.  5)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  finest  of 
its  son,  the  central  pe- 
tals being  pure  white. 
The  Newest  Dwarf 
Bouquet,  (fig.  6,)  ap- 
pears like  a  small  bou- 
quet of  flowers  set  in 
the  ground,  and  presents  about  a  dozen  different  colors  mixed.  It  is  fine  for 
edging  and  for  small  beds.  The  plants  should  be  placed  about  5  inches  apart. 
Dwarf  Fringed  Agroste^fma. — (Fig.  7.) — The  name  of  this  genus, 
from  the  Greek,  signifying  "the  crown  of  the  field,"  indicates  the  showy 
character  of  the  flowers — somewhat  resembling  the  Pink,  but  usually  grow- 


Fig.  5. 


-Dwarf  C hrysaniheniuni- 
fioxvered  Croiun. 


Fig. 


6. — Newest  Dwarf 
Bottqrtet. 


Fig.  7. — Agrostemtfta  Dwarf-Fringed.  Fig.  8. — Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspur. 

ing  on  taller  plants.     They  are  hardy  annuals  or  biennials,  bear  transplant. 

ing  well,  and  should  be  six  inches  apart.     The  Dwarf- P'ringed  is  new,  and 

ft   is  of  a  fine  rose  color,  with  a  white  centre, 

jlk      Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspur. — (Fig.  8.) — The  Larkspurs  are  a  well-known 

(j  genus  of  beautiful  flowering  plants — all  hardy — the  prevailing  colors  blue, 
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white  and  pink — flowers  borne  on  long  spikes.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  autumn,  or  very  early  in  spring.  Among  the  annual  Larkspurs  the 
dwarf  sorts  make  a  beautiful  and  varied  mass  of  flowers — somewhat  resem- 
bling a  bed  of  Hyacinths.  To  become  well  developed,  they  should  stand 
about  5  inches  apart.     The  larger  sorts  of  course  require  much  more  room. 


Fig.  9. —  Digitalis  or  Foxglove. 

Digitalis  or  Foxglove.— (Fig.  9.) — The  genus  Z)z^zVa/zj-,  named  from 
Digitabulu7n,  a  thimble,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  flowers,  of  the 
common  or  purple  species,  is  a  well-known  hardy  ornamental  plant.  It 
is  raised  easily  from  seed,  and  blooms  the  second  year.  There  is  a 
peculiar  and  graceful  beauty  in  the  form  of  the  spikes,  densely  and  regular- 
ly covered  with  the  large,  drooping,  tubular,  spotted  flowers.  The  color 
commonly  varies  from  white  to  purple,  but  we  have  received  specimens 
\  from  Mr.  Vick  of  a  fine  nearly  clear  red.  In  addition  to  the  common 
species  there  are  a  large  number  of  others,  possessing  more  or  less  beauty 
or  singularity,  mostly  growing  native  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
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Ten  Weeks  Stock. — The  Ten  Weeks  or  Annual  Stock  (figs.  10  and  11) 
presents  nearly  or  quite  all  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  flowering  plant — good    j 
habit,  fine  foliage,  beautiful  flowers  of  almost  every  delicate  and  desirable  tint, 
delightful  fragrance,early  flower- 
ing and  abundance  of  blossoms. 
Flowers    in    splendid    spikes. 
The  best  seeds  are  from  German 
growers  of  this  splendind  flower, 
from  selected  pot  plants,  and 
more   than    three-fourths    will 
produce  fine  double  blossoms. 


Fig.  10.— Ten  Weeks  Stock— Dwarf.  Fig.  w.—  Ten  Weeks  Stock— Branching. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  hot-bed  or  cold  frame,  or  in  the  open  ground 
in  May.     The  plants  are  easily  transplanted  when  small.     They  should  be 

removed  from  the  seed-bed  before  they  become 
"  drawn  "  or  slender,  or  the  flowers  will  be 
poor.  Make  the  soil  deep  and  rich.  Set  the 
plants  about  twelve  inches  apart.  They  are 
half-hardy  annuals. 

The  Pink — Dianthus  hortensis — (fig.  12.) — 
Although  closely  allied  to  the  Picotee  and 
Carnation,  the  Pink  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  quite  hardy.  The  flowers  are 
not  so  large,  but  are  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
tiful variegation  which  they  exhibit — the  spots, 
dottings,  streaks,  blotches  and  rings  running 
into  almost  endless  forms.  They  are  also 
much  admired  for  their  fragrance. 

ScABiosA  OR  Mourning  Bride. — This 
genus  comprises  very  showy  and  pretty  half- 
hardy  annuals,  excellent  for  beds  and  for  cut- 
ting for  table  bouquets  and  other  ornaments. 
Some  of  the  species  are  a  little  coarse.  Of 
Fig.  x'z.-Double  Pink.  all  colors  from  almost  black  to  white.  The 
tall  varieties  are  about  two  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  being  supported  on 

^0^= 
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The  dwarf  varieties  are  about  a  foot  high.     The  new 

Double  Dwarf  Scabi- 
ous (fig.  13)  has  been 
lately  introduced,  and 
quite  meets  its  recom- 
mendation. The  flow- 
ers are  of  all  the  beau- 
tiful colors  of  this  fami- 
ly. The  plant  is  of  a 
roundish,  dwarf  com- 
pact habit,  and  a  most 
abundant  bloomer  un- 
til after  very  hard 
frosts.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  in 
blossom  is  shown  in 
the  engraving. 

Double    Holly- 
hock— Althea  rosea — 
i-^.— Double  Dwarf  Scabious.  (fig.     14.)  — The    old 

single  Hollyhock  so  common  in  every 
garden,  has  of  late  years  been  wonder- 
fully improved,  and  the  dense  double 
flowers  of  nearly  all  colors  which  have 
been  obtained  by  florists,  have  render- 
ed it  one  of  the  finest  and  most  showy 
of  the  larger  ornamental  plants.  They 
are  too  tall  for  small  beds,  but  may  be 
placed  on  the  further  side  of  the 
grounds,  or  in  the  centre  of  large  cir- 
cular beds  on  lawns,  if  surrounded  by 
other  plants  gradually  tapering  down- 
wards from  the  centre.  The  Holly- 
hock, it  is  well  known,  is  a  biennial, 
flowering  the  second  year ;  but  special- 
ly fine  or  desirable  varieties  may  be  in- 
creased and  continued  by  dividing  the 
roots.  Unlike  some  other  double- 
flowering  plants,  however,  nearly  all 
the  best  seeds  from  reliable  dealers  pro- 
duce excellent  double  flowers. 

Fig.  i\.— Double  Hollyhock.  The  PaNSY — Vwld  tricolor— [Cl^.  1 5.)     j 

— Although  the  Pansy  is  a  well-known  plant,  and  very  eastly  kept  in  cul-    ft 
tivation  in   shaded   places,  the  large  and  improved   varieties   are  more 
rare.     We  have  measured  flowers  of  these  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  the 


U 
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richness  and  brilliancy  of  some  of  the  new  sorts  are  scarcely  equalled  by 

by  any  other  flower.  The 
Pansy  is  one  of  the  first 
blooming  plants  in  spring, 
appearing  almost  as  soon 
as  the  snow  is  gone,  and 
it  continues  long  after  se- 
vere autumn  frosts.  Dur- 
ing the  heat  of  summer  it 
blooms  well  only  in  shaded 
places  which  are  kept 
moist.  If  exposed  to  the 
sun  of  mid-summer,  the 
flowers  are  small,  but  they 
increase  in  size  and  beau- 
ty as  the  weather  becomes 
cooler. 

Balsam — Impatiens  bal- 
samina. — One  of  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  our  half-hardy  an- 
nuals, but  a  rich  soil  and 
good  culture  is  needed 
to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
With  good  care,  very  few 
flowers  will  afford  more 
satisfaction.      Sow 


Fig.  15. — Pansy — Natural  Size. 


m    a 


frame  or  in  a  sheltered  bed  in  the  garden,  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather 


Fig.  16.  Fig.  17,  Fig.  18. 

Natural  Growth.  Pruned  to  Five  Branches.  Single  Stem. 

IS  rather  warm.     Transplant  as  soon  as  the  second  leaves  have  made  a 
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little  growth.     Set  the  plants  ten  or  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  when  the  side  branches  appear,  pinch  off 
all  but  three  or  four,  and  pinch  out  the  center  shoot. 
Those   left   will   then   grow   very   strong,   and    the 
flowers  will  not  be  concealed  by  the  foliage,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  plant  is  left  unpruned.     A  very  good 
way  is  to  keep  all  the  side  shoots  pinched  off,  leav- 
ing only  the  leading   one.     This  will  grow  two  or 
three  feet  in  height,  and  a  perfect  wreath  of  flowers. 
Treated  in  this  way,  they  will  bear  close   planting. 
Dwarf— Prutied.       The  Dwarf  Balsams  grow  only  about  six  inches  in 
height,  while  the  tall  varieties  will  often  reach   nearly  three  feet  in  a  rich 
soil.     The  engravings  show  the  effects  of  these  different  modes  of  pruning. 

Calandrinia. — This  is  a  class 
of  fine,  free-flowering  annuals, 
which  should  be  treated  as 
half-hardy,  —  though  some  of 
them  are  quite  hardy.  Calan- 
drinia tunbellata,  exhibited  in 
the  annexed  figure,  (fig.  20,)  is 
a  perennial,  though  flowering 
the  first  season.  Flowers  rosy 
purple. 

Since  the  preceding  pages 
were  stereotyped,  \Ye  have  re- 
ceived some  additional  engra- 
vings from  Mr.  Vick,  two  of 
which  are  here  inserted  —  fig. 
21,  Flower  of  the  Garden  or 
Florist's  Pink,  full  size — fig.  22, 
flower  of  Digitalis,  full  size,  (see 
page  296.) 

•^^ 

Management  of  Flowers. 


Fig.  20. — Calandrinia, 


The  excellent  practical  remarks 
which  follow  are  from  the  pen  of 
Mr,  Vick,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  skillful  and  successful 
florists,  and  whose  flower  grounds 
of  nearly  thirty  acres,  near  the 
city  of  Rochester,  are  not  excel- 
led on  the  continent  for  their  rare 
and  brilliant  collection. 


Preparing  the  Ground. — The  soil  for  flowers  should  be  a  mellow 
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loam,  if  possible,  made  deep — a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  at  least — and  then 
the  plants  will  not  suffer  so  much  in  dry  weather.     It  should  also  be  well 
pulverized — completely  broken  up — and  made  as  fine  and  mellow  as  pos- 
sible.    It  is  useless  to  try 
to  grow  good  flowers  on  a 
poor  soil ;  so,  if  not  natural- 
ly rich,  make  it  so  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  well  rot- 
ted  manure.      Every   one 
— even  those  who  do  not 
keep  a  horse  or  a  cow — 
can  have   a  good   pile   of 
manure  for   flowers   with- 
out cost.     Obtain  a  lot  of 
turf  from  the  sides  of  the 
roads  and   the   corners  of 
the  fences,  place  it  in  a  pile, 
and  throw  all  the  soapsuds 
and  slops  upon  it.     In  the 
autumn   collect   the  fallen 
leaves  and  put  them  upon 
this  compost  heap.     Keep 
adding   to  it  as  you  have 
time  and  convenience  ;  and 
when  well  rotted,  you  will 
have  an  excellent  manure 
for  flowers.     Always  drain 
Fig.  2\.— Flower  qfthe  Garden  PinJt.  the  flower  garden,  SO  that 

water  will  not  lie  on  or  near  the  surface. 

Seed-Bed. — When  the  conveniences  of  a  hot-bed  are  not  to  be  had, 
make  a  bed  of  light,  mellow  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  the  garden  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  settled,  and  the  ground  warm,  sow 
the  seeds,  covering  them  with  a  little  fine  earth,  and  if  very  small,  sift  it 
upon  them.     Some  one  has  given  as  a  rule  that  seeds  should  be  covered 
twice  the  depth  of  their  own  diameter  ;  that  is,  that  a  seed  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  through  should  be  covered  one-eighth  of  an  inch.     Perhaps  this 
is  as  near  correct  as  any  general  rule  can  be.     If  the  weather  should  prove 
very  dry  after  sowing,  it  would  be  well  to  cover  the  beds  of  very  small 
seeds  with  damp  moss,  or  what  is  better,  with  evergreen  boughs.     A  cover- 
ing with  boards,  or  almost  anything  that  will  afford  partial  protection  from 
the  drying  winds  and  sun,  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  seeds  do  not  require  light  for  their  germination,  and  grow 
quite  as  well  in  the  dark  until  they  are  above  the  ground.     The  covering 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  above  the  soil,  or  they  will 
become  weak  and  pale.     Of  course  it  is  designed  that  plants  from  the 
hot-bed,  cold-frame  and  seed-bed,  shall  be  transplanted  to  the  border  or  beds 
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where  they  are  to  flower,  and  these  helps  are  intended  mainly  for  Tender 
and  Half- Hardy  Annuals.  The  Hardy  Annuals  may  be  sown  where  they 
are  to  flower,  though,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties  difficult  to  trans- 
plant, it  is  best  to  grow  all 
in  the  seed-bed.  Some 
persons  succeed  very  well 
by  starting  seeds  in  the 
house  window  in  flower 
pots.  A  much  better  plan 
is  to  use  shallow  boxes, 
because  the  earth  in  small 
pots  becomes  dry  very 
rapidly,  and  unless  con- 
stant attention  is  given  to 
watering,  the  plants  will 
be  partially  or  entirely 
ruined. 

Causes  of  Failure. — 
In  the  first  place,  however, 
we  will  examine  the  causes 
of  failure.  If  fine  seeds 
are  planted  too  deep,  they 
either  rot  in  the  damp, 
cold  earth  for  the  want  of 
the  warmth  necessary  to 
their  germination,  or,  after 
germination,  perish  before 
the  tender  shoots  can  reach 
Fig.  ii:i.— Digitalis— Full  Size.  the  sun   and  air  ;  so  that 

that  which   was   designed   for   their    support   and   nourishment   proves 

their  grave. 

If  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  it  is  often  too  cold  at  the  time  the  seeds  are 
planted  to  effect  their  germination  ;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  ivarmth 
and  moisture  are  necessary  to  the  germination  of  seeds.  Neither  of  these 
will  do  alone.  Seeds  may  be  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  room,  in  dry  sand  or 
earth,  and  they  will  not  grow.  They  may  be  placed  in  damp  earth,  and 
kept  in  a  low  temperature,  and  they  will  most  likely  rot,  though  some 
seeds  will  remain  dormant  a  long  time  under  these  circumstances.  But 
place  them  in  moist  earth,  in  a  warm  room,  and  they  will  commence  growth 
at  once.  Another  difficulty  with  heavy  soil  is  that  it  becomes  hard  on 
the  surface,  and  this  prevents  the  young  plants  from  "coming  up  ;"  or  if,  dur- 
ing showery  weather,  they  happen  to  get  above  the  surface,  they  become 
locked  in,  and  make  but  little  advancement,  unless  the  cultivator  is  care- 
ful to  keep  the  crust  well  broken  ;  and  in  doing  this  the  young  plants  are 
often  destroyed.     If  stiff,  the  soil  where  fine  seeds  are  sown  should  be 
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made  mellow,  particularly  on  the  surface,  by  the  addition  of  sand  and 
light  mould. 

If  seeds  are  sown  in  rough,  lumpy  ground,  a  portion  will  be  buried  under 
the  clods,  and  will  never  grow;  and  many  that  start,  not  finding  a  fit  soil 
for  their  tender  roots,  will  perish.  A  few  may  escape  these  difficulties 
and  flourish. 

Transplanting. — After  the  plants  in  these  beds  have  obtained  their 
second  leaves  and  made  an  inch  or  two  of  growth,  they  should  be  removed 
to  the  garden  beds  or  border.  This  should  be  done  on  a  dull,  showery 
day,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  the  plants  may  require  shading  after  removal  until 
they  become  established.  In  transplanting  in  dry  weather,  always  give 
the  plants  a  good  soaking  with  water,  and  also  the  soil  to  which  they  are 
to  be  removed,  an  hour  or  so  before  removal.  Remove  them  with  the 
transplanting  trowel,  and  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  If  the 
plants  are  not  too  thick,  this  is  not  difficult ;  and  in  sowing,  it  is  well  to 
have  this  in  view,  and  sow  evenly  and  thinly.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
come  up,  if  too  thick,  a  portion  should  be  removed.  A  few  plants,  with 
long  tap-roots,  will  not  bear  removal  well.  The  Larkspurs  are  difficult ; 
and  these  and  the  Poppies,  and  plants  with  like  roots,  should  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  flower.  Still,  there  are  few  plants  but  can  be  removed 
when  young,  with  proper  care.  Sweet  Peas,  Candytuft,  and  a  few  flowers 
of  similar  character,  that  do  best  if  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
got  ready,  should  always  be  sown  where  they  are  to  flower. 


IMPLEMENTS    IN    RURAL  ECONOMY.* 


SEED    SOWERS. — Those  who  have  been  compelled  to  plant  garden 
seed  by  the  slow  process  of  thumb  and  finger  will   find  a  great  relief 

in  using  some  of  the  simple 
hand  drills.  One  of  these  is 
represented  in  fig.  i.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  cylinder 
and  brush  within  the  hopper, 
and  these  are  worked  by 
gearing.  It  is  capable  of 
sowing  all  the  common  gar- 
den seeds  with  rapidity  and 
regularity. 

~       Fig.  \— Seed  Sower.  The   Wethersfield    Seed 

Drill,  (fig.  2,)  is  simpler  in  its  construction,  and  is  furnished  with  a  large 

*  We  are  indebted  to  R.  H  Allen  &  Co.,  of  New- York  for  most  of  the  cuts  which 
illustrate  this  article,  who  are  also  able  to  furnish  from  their  agricultural  warehouse  the 
implements  figured  and  described. 
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roller  lor  pressing  the  surface,  as 


Fig.  2. —  Wethersjield  Seed 

The  Weeding  Hoe,  (fig. 
4,)  is  used  for  a  similar 
purpose.  It  is  furnished 
with  one  or  two  wheels, 
and  is  used  in  weeding 
garden  or  field  crops.  The 
wheel  or  wheels  gauge  the 
depth  accurately  as  the 
knife  is  thrust  forward  just 
beneath  the  surface,  in  full 
view  of  the  plants. 


it  passes.     It  is  particularly  adapted  to 
sowing   onion   seed   for 
eld  culture. 

Hand  Cultivators. — 
Harrington's  Hand-Cul- 
tivator, for  cleaning  drill- 
ed crops,  is  represent- 
ed by  fig.  3.  It  is  particu- 
larly useful  tor  small  field 
culture,  for  cleaning  such 
crops  as  carrots,  ruta- 
bagas, onions,  &c.,  and 
is  becoming  a  very  popu- 
lar implement.  By  the 
removal  of  the  cutting 
irons  and  attaching  the 
seed  droppers,  it  is  readi- 
ly converted  into  a  seed 
sower,   now  regarded  as 

^rill.  one  of  the  best  in  use. 


Fig.  3. — Harringto7i's  Hand  Cultivator. 


Fig.  4. —  IVeeding  Hoe. 

Grindstones. — There  is  no  inconvenience  which  house-keepers  more 
frequently  suffer  than  from  dull  knives,  dull  scissors  and  other  cutting 
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tools.     Fig.  5  represents  a  family  grindstone,  arranged  in  a  simple   and 
portable  shape,  always  at  hand  -.,.,-.„^  1 

for  obviating  the  difficulty  we 
have  mentioned.  They  are 
made  of  various  sizes,  from  six 
inches  upwards.and  are  furnish- 
ed with  an  iron  case  or  trough, 
as  represented  in  the  cut 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

On  a  larger  scale,  fig.  6  shows  a  farm  grindstone  hung  on  rollers,  and 
furnished  with  a  crank,  as  well  as  a  treadle  for  turning  it.  Every  one 
knows  the  inconvenience  of  hunting  for  a  manor  boy  "  to  turn  grindstone  " 

when  some  light  tool  is  to  be 
sharpened ;  the  foot  on  the 
treadle  obviates  the  dithculty, 
and  every  one  can  thus  wait 
upon  himself.  When  heavier 
work  is  to  be  done  the  crank 
may  be  used,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  treadle  added  if  de- 
sired. 

A  Horticultural  Tool 
Chest. — Fig.  7  represents  a 
chest  for   holding   gardening 
tools,  and  intended  more  es- 
pecially for  the  use  of  ladies. 
They   are   made   of   different 
sizes, — the    larger    weighing 
about   fifty   pounds,    and   the 
smaller,    neat   and    portable, 
.  ;    about   thirty   pounds.     Tools 
[   requiring    long    handles    are 
rv^  made  to  fit  with  screws  into 
L3^  screw-jointed   handles,   which 
Fig.  T.— Horticultural  Tool  Chest.  may  be  taken  apart  to  fit  the 

chests.      The   larger  size   contains    drawers   with   partitions   for   seeds,  / 
garden  gloves,  &c.  v. 


0  3°^ 


-^^ogS 
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Hand  Cart. — The  hand  cart,  (fig.  8,)  is  a  great  convenience  on  every 
farm,  and  no  one  should  be  without  one.     It  is  not  so  low  as  the  truck 


Fig.  8. — Hand-Cart. 

and  wheelbarrow,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  used  for  lighter  substances,  which 
may  be  easily  lifted  into  the  box.  The  larger  wheels  cause  it  to  run  much 
easier,  and  it  may  therefore  be  used  about  the  house,  barn,  garden,  and  on 
the  farm  generally.     It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  different 

purposes  to  which  a  hand-cart  might  be 
thus  applied.  The  one  represented  in 
the  cut  is  supposed  to  have  a  body  about 
four  feet  long,  two  feet  ten  inches  wide, 
and  a  foot  deep.  This  is  the  largest 
size  for  the  use  of  one  or  two  men; 
smaller  ones  are  also  useful. 

Paint  Mill. — Farmers  who  have 
occasion  to  grind  their  own  paint  for 
outbuildings,  or  any  other  substances 
which  need  pulverization,  whether  wet 
or  dry,  will  find  the  substantial,  porta- 
^P  ble  mill  represented  by  fig.  9,  exceeding- 
ly convenient  and  useful.  It  weighs 
about  twenty-three  pounds,  and  is  suita- 
Fig.  c).-Paint  Mill  ^'^^  ^^r  ordinary  shop  use. 

Water  Barrel. — Fig.  10  represents  a  very  convenient  water  barrel,  m^ 
which  may  hold  thirty  or  forty  gallons,  mounted  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  Q 
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easily  drawn  when  filled  with  water.     It  may  be  used  for  carrying  water 
for  household  use,  or  for  watering  plants  ;  or  it  may  be  employed   for 


Fig.  lo. —  Water  Barrel. 

conveying  slops   or   liquid   manures   to   gardens.     It  may  be  furnished 

with  a  faucet  or  a  hose  pipe. 

Fruit  Ladder. — There  is   no   convenience   which  a  farmer  has  less 

excuse  for  being  without,  than  a  fruit- 
ladder.  Its  cheapness — costing  but  a 
few  dollars  at  most — and  the  facility 
with  which  it  enables  any  member  of  the 
household  to  reach  and  select  by  hand 
all  the  lower  fruit  of  a  large  tree,  and 
the  whole  of  a  small  one,  with  rapidity 
and  without  bruising,  renders  it  a 
great  desideratum.  Fig.  ii  represents 
a  simple,  broad-based,  safe  and  strong 
ladder  of  the  kind.  The  length  of  the 
lower  rounds  tending  to  making  them 
weak,  they  are  strengthened  by  the 
upright  bar,  which  in  effect  combines 
three  in  one.  Any  ingenious  farmer 
can  construct  such  ladders  for  himself 
Fig.  ii.-Fruit  Ladder.  "^  winter,  or  on  rainy  days. 

Domestic  Press. — Housekeepers  who  are  familiar  with  the  laborious 
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work  of  pressing  lard  from  cotton  bags,  making  currant  jelly,  &c.,  will  be 
glad  to  find  a  convenient  press  which  accomplishes  such  work  with  ease,  cer- 
tainty and  expedition,  as  represented  in  fig. 
12,  which  nearly  explains  itself.  The  screw 
is  turned  by  the  auger  handle  above,  and 
the  expressed  liquid  passes  out  through  the 
channel  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  cylinder. 
Portable  Forge. — Many  farmers  do 
more  or  less  of  their  own  blacksmith  work, 


Fig.  12. — Domestic  Press.  Fig.  13. — Portable  Forge. 

especially  if  living  two  or  three  miles  from  the  "corners"  or  country  village. 
Fig.  13  represents  a  new  portable  forge  weighing  some  200  or  300  pounds,  and 
furnished  with  all  the  usual  conveniences  of  water  trough  and  other  fixtures. 

Block  Truck.  —  Fig.  14 
represents  a  simple,  strong 
frame,  running  on  cast-iron 
wheels.  It  is  used  only  on 
floors  or  smooth  surfaces,  and 
is  useful  for  conveying  heavy 
boxes,  barrels,  &c.,  across  barn 
Fig.  14.— Block  Truck.  and  other    floors  —  the    frame 

being  so  low  that  they  are  easily  loaded  and  unloaded. 

Garden  Syringe. — Fig.  15  shows  the  form  of  the  best  brass  syringes  for 

garden  use.    The 


jets  represented 
below  the  syringe 
have  roses  with 
different  sized 
Fig.  1$.— Garden  Syringe.  holes,   which  may 

be  readily  screwed  on,  according  to  the  intended  purpose,  whether  for  a 

heavy  and  strong  or  for  a  light  and  soft  washing. 
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IMPROVED   BEE  CULTURE. 


Written  for  the  Annual  Register  by  M.  Quinby,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  WE  ARE  ADVISED  to  follow  nature  strictly  in  bee-keep- 
ing, we  should  remember  that  it  is  not  simply  leaving  a  swarm 
hived  by  its  own  instincts  in  a  tree,  but  by  working  in  accordance  with 
their  natures,  and  turning  their  instincts  to  profit.  The  farmer,  as  he 
gathers  his  Golden  Pippins  and  contrasts  them  in  size  and  flavor,  with  the 
wild  crab,  will  at  once  perceive  the  agency  of  man  in  the  change.  The 
apple  seed,  without  the  cultivating  care  of  man,  would  make  anything  but 
a  comely  and  productive  tree.  It  grows  irregularly,  produces  leaves  and 
wood  in  abundance,  but  furnishes  but  little  fruit.  By  a  little  intelligent 
interference  man  controls  this  growth,  and  converts  it  into  fruit.  With 
the  apple  we  have  reached  very  satisfactory  results.  So  with  our  Indian 
corn.  Without  assuming  to  have  attained  perfection,  we  find  it  so  chang- 
ed from  its  original  appearance  that  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  trace 
a  resemblance. 

But  when  we  consider  the  state  of  progress  in  bee  culture,  we  find  that 
far  less  advancement  has  been  made,  and  comparatively  little  actual  know- 
ledge obtained  of  the  means  of  controlling  the  industry  of  the  bee,  and 
applying  it  for  our  own  benefit. 

The  keeping  and  management  of  bees  has  been  considered  very  pre- 
carious. Modern  science  has  shown  that  with  late  improvements  the 
business  may  be  made  as  successful  as  most  agricultural  pursuits.  Our 
sagacity  or  experience  should  indicate  what  are  helps  and  what  hindrances 
to  success.  Bees  have  been  kept  with  some  profit  in  sections  of  hollow 
logs,  and  in  the  plain  square  box,  when  the  only  way  of  obtaining  the 
honey  was  by  killing  the  bees.  When  it  was  found  that  surplus  boxes 
could  be  added  to  the  hive,  and  they  would  often  be  stored  with  honey  of 
the  purest  quality,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  "kill  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg."  We  could  eat  the  honey  and  yet  keep  the  bees.  This 
was  one  important  point  gained. 

Next,  some  one  made  these  boxes  mostly  of  glass,  thus  displaying  the 
superior  quality  of  honey,  and  greatly  enhancing  its  value.  Judging  from 
the  price  in  market,  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  style  or  quality  for 
the  last  few  years,  though  the  ingenuity  of  patent  venders  has  been  exert- 
ed in  this  direction  most  of  the  time.  These  boxes  can  be  applied  to 
nearly  all  hives. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  respecting  the  natural  history 
of  the  Bee,  the  interior  of  the  hive  has  for  centuries  been  a  dark  subject. 
The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  movable  combs  has  given  us  much 
needed  light,  and  enabled  us  to  examine  every  comb,  cell  and  bee,  without 
injury.  When  a  hive  becomes  queenless,  or  the  queen  barren,  the  fact 
can  be  ascertained,  and  another  provided  before  it  could  suffer  much  from 
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the  loss.  Should  diseased  or  foul  brood  affect  any  hive,  it  may  be  removed 
at  once,  and  before  there  is  any  danger  of  spreading  the  infection  among 
healthy  colonies  by  robbing. 

Full,  populous  stocks  are  alone  profitable.  They  cannot  well  be  too 
populous  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  all  the  bees  to  work.  Should  any 
hive  become  weakened  from  any  cause,  aside  from  disease,  it  should  at 
once  be  strengthened.  A  weak  hive  costs  ten  times  the  care  that  a  strong 
one  does,  and  pays  nothing  back.  Where  many  hives  are  kept,  some  oi 
them  will  be  able  to  spare  a  comb  or  two  filled  with  sealed  brood.  Intro- 
duce one,  two,  or  three  such  combs  to  a  weak  hive.  If  the  weather  be 
chilly,  and  there  are  not  bees  enough  to  keep  the  brood  sufficiently  warm, 
cover  the  hive  with  a  blanket  for  a  few  days.  Never  allow  a  poor  weak 
hive  to  stand  uncared  for  in  the  apiary. 

A  queen  bee  will,  under  favorable  circumstances,  lay  from  1,000  to  3,000 
eggs  daily.  It  requires  animal  heat  to  hatch  these  eggs.  A  cluster  of  bees  is 
constantly  needed  to  generate  it  and  to  make  the  comb.  Others  are  re- 
quired to  feed  the  larvae,  and  a  very  important  party  are  the  foragers, 
which  bring  in  food  for  the  young.  A  small  swarm  will  be  fully  occupied 
with  these  duties,  and  if  any  winter  stores  are  accumulated,  more  bees  are 
wanted.     During  spring  most  of  the  combs  become  empty. 

In  populous  stocks  the  queen  fills  them  with  brood,  which  emerges,  and 
is  about  ready  for  the  first  yield  of  clover.  Now  if  no  further  room  is 
provided  than  in  an  ordinary  sized  hive,  they  will  probably  send  out  a 
swarm  or  two.     This  is  a  natural  consequence. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  if  abundant  room  be  provided  by  surplus 
boxes  being  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  main  combs  of  the  hive, 
the  bees  that  might  go  off  in  the  swarm  would  usually  remain  at  home  and 
fill  the  boxes.  This  use  of  surplus  boxes  at  the  sides,  as  well  as  on  the 
top  of  the  hive,  with  clean  guide  combs  properly  adjusted,  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  four-fifths  of  the  swarms  as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Hazen'shive, 
and  when  no  swarm  issues  it  is  reported  by  Mr.  H.  that  the  average 
yield  per  hive  will  be  100  lbs.  If  an  increase  of  stocks  is  wished  for,  the 
product  of  one  will  buy  several. 

As  a  further  security  against  swarming,  a  device  has  been  offered  which 
prevents  the  queen  from  leaving.  A  pen  or  yard  is  made  in  front  of  the 
hive,  18  or  20  inches  square.  Nail  together  strips  that  will  make  it  about 
three  inches  deep,  with  floor  of  thin  boards,  excepting  a  strip  four  inches 
wide  next  the  hive,  which  should  be  of  wire  cloth  for  sifting  out  dust  and 
for  ventilation.  Around  the  top  on  the  inside  fasten  a  strip  of  tin  three 
inches  wide,  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  parallel  with  the  floor,  and  thus 
prevent  the  queen,  whose  wing  should  be  clipped,  from  crawling  over. 
She  will  creep  up  the  side,  but  being  unable  to  hold  fast  to  the  underside 
of  the  tin,  will  fall  back,  and  finally  return  to  the  hive  with  the  bees  that 
will  not  go  far  without  her.  The  upper  side  of  the  tin  should  be  painted 
some  light  color.  Cut  a  place  for  entrance  on  one  side  of  this  pen,  to 
correspond  with  the  entrance  of  the  hive.     To  prevent  their  rearing  a 
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young  queen  that  may  supersede  the  mother,  and  can  fly,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  open  the  hive  once  in  eight  or  nine  days,  and  remove  all  queen 
cells,  or  if  it  is  wished  to  replace  the  old  with  a  young  queen,  let  one  cell 
be  left.  There  will  be  no  risk  of  a  swarm  in  that  case,  and  when  she 
begins  to  lay  clip  one  wing. 

Whoever  handles  bees  on  the  improved  method,  must  of  necessity  pos- 
sess a  little  niore  courage  than  when  using  the  old  box.  We  want  to  in- 
spect the  whole  interior  of  the  hive,  and  not  be  alarmed  at  the  first  approach 
of  an  angry  bee.  If  any  person,  after  reading  the  description  of  all  neces- 
sary means  of  protection  and  modes  of  controlling  their  disposition,  cannot 
work  among  them  without  nervous  fear  of  stings,  he  should  allow  others 
with  more  energy  to  do  the  work. 

No  one  can  successfully  prosecute  bee  culture  unless  sufilcient  time  be 
set  apart  for  their  care,  the  same  as  a  farmer  expects  to  properly  cultivate 
his  various  crops,  if  he  can  reasonably  anticipate  profitable  returns.  One 
man  can  take  the  necessary  care  of  several  apiaries  a  few  miles  apart. 
Once  a  week  is  as  often  as  such  yards  need  be  visited  by  an  expert. 

For  means  of  protection  in  the  necessary  operations  among  bees  ample 
provision  has  been  made.  To  protect  the  face,  a  net  or  veil  must  be  made 
of  the  thinnest  possible  material  of  sufficient  durability.  A  yard  and  a 
half,  sewed  together  at  the  ends,  and  gathered  with  an  elastic  cord,  will 
slip  over  a  crown  of  a  hat,  and  form  complete  protection  to  the  head 
when  tied  close  around  the  neck.  To  facilitate  clearness  of  vision  a  piece 
of  wire  cloth,  fine  in  wire,  and  coarse  as  possible  in  mesh,  should  be  in- 
serted directly  in  front. 

As  a  further  help  in  controlling  them,  we  want  smoke.  That  produced 
by  burning  rotten  wood  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  Any  hard  wood 
sufficiently  decayed  is  suitable.  It  should  be  sawed  or  split  into  pieces  an 
inch  square,  and  thoroughly  dried.  A  piece  properly  prepared,  and  a  foot 
long,  will  burn  for  hours  without  blazing.  The  smoke  of  a  roll  of  cotton 
rags  will  do  equally  well.  Also  common  smoking  tobacco  spread  on 
cotton  cloth,  and  fastened  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  will  furnish  a  smoke  that 
will  subdue  angry  bees  quicker  than  anything  I  ever  tried.  Yet  they  seem 
to  remember  it  as  something  very  unpleasant,  and  associate  it  with  some 
disturbance  of  the  hive,  which  is  resented  accordingly.  The  smoke  of 
wood  does  not  subdue  them  so  readily,  but  is  preferable. 

To  direct  the  smoke  in  any  desired  direction,  a  suitable  tube  must  be 
inserted  through  the  wire  cloth  in  the  bee  veil,  and  secured  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  end  may  be  held  in  the  mouth.  It  is  then  ready  for  use  at 
any  time. 

When  ready  to  operate,  set  fire  to  the  rotten  wood,  put  on  the  veil,  and, 
if  desired,  protect  the  hands  with  rubber  or  woolen  gloves.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, all  operations  should  be  performed  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  not 
always  best  to  blow  the  smoke  immediately  on  opening  the  hive  unless  there 
is  some  decided  manifestation  of  anger,  but  be  ready  to  drive  them  back  if 
they  rush  out,  by  holding  the  stick  near,  and  blowing  the  smoke  directly 
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upon  them.  Very  often  in  removing  the  honey-board,  or  side  of  the  hive, 
it  is  loosened  with  a  snap  or  jar,  which  will  irritate  the  bees.  All  move- 
ments, especially  loosening  frames  from  their  fastenings  of  propolis,  should 
be  conducted  with  care. 

These  facilities  for  examining  and  controlling  bees  I  consider  to  be  at 
the  foundation  of  improved  Bee  culture.  I  have  not  minutely  described 
any  one  hive,  but  have  simply  given  the  principles  on  which  the  best  are 
based.  By  being  able  to  control  the  swarming,  and  thus  realizing  the  de- 
sire for  a  non-swarmer,  one  man  is  enabled  to  manage  alone  eight  or  nine 
large  apiaries  a  few  miles  apart. 

Heretofore  when  there  were  more  bees  than  could  be  kept  in  one  yard, 
they  had  to  be  taken  elsewhere  at  the  expense  of  hiring  a  man  to  attend 
to  each  yard  during  the  swarming  season.  With  the  best  help  that  could 
be  obtained,  there  was  often  a  loss  of  many  swarms. 

Suppose  a  person  should  put  in  one  yard  fifty  hives,  or  as  many  as  he 
could  look  over  in  one  day,  and  had  seven,  eight  or  nine  yards.  At  an 
average  of  50  pounds  from  a  hive,  there  would  be  an  aggregate  surplus 
of  from  18,000  to  20,000  pounds.  Mr.  Hazen  reports  500  pounds  from 
four  hives  in  one  season.  At  the  prices  for  which  honey  has  been  selling 
for  the  last  few  years,  a  man  willing  to  work  would  be  well  paid  for  his 
labor  ;  and  he  must  work.  He  must  thoroughly  understand  that  not  only 
labor  but  energy,  care  and  skill  are  absolutely  essential  to  success. 


FEEDING  AND  REARING  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


System  of  Feeding  Sheep  in  England. 

The  Norfolk  (England)  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  system  of  management  by  which  sheep 
are  there  made  to  bring  from  50  to  60  shillings  sterling  per  head  when  only 
one  year  old : 

"At  the  outset,  it  maybe  necessary  to  inform  American  farmers  that 
our  flocks  are  out  in  the  fields  the  whole  year  round,  with  the  exception  of 
temporary  shelter  for  the  ewes  in  lambing  time.  From  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  first  week  in  October,  they  are  feeding  on  natural  pasture,  or  arti- 
ficial grasses  sown  for  one  year's  lay.  During  the  winter  months,  they 
are  folded  on  turnips — usually  white  turnips  for  the  first  month  ;  afterwards 
swedes  cut  for  them,  and  fed  in  troughs,  together  with  a  regular  allowance 
of  dry  food  :  linseed  cake,  cotton  cake,  beans,  peas,  oats,  bran  and  malt 
dust,  mixed  with  hay  cut  into  chaff,  are  the  substances  commonly  employ- 
ed. My  plan  is  to  let  the  lambs  run  through  a  hurdle  away  from  their 
A  dams  as  early  as  possible  ;  supply  them  with  a  few  cabbages  or  turnip  A 
(m  tops  ;  at  the  same  time  let  them  have  low  troughs,  in  which  we  always  ./^ 
(J  keep  fresh  broad  bran,  and  if  possible,  a  little  sweet  leafy  clover  hay,  cut  (J 
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into  chaff,  and  mixed  with  the  bran.  They  will  begin  to  eat  this  when 
very  young,  and  it  will  then  induce  them  to  eat  a  few  beans  or  peas,  ground 
and  mixed  with  the  bran ;  but  I  do  not  find  they  care  much  for  the  corn 
until  they  get  several  weeks  old.  I  have  begun  to  give  some  of  my  oldest 
lambs  a  few  beans,  the  last  day  or  two,  but  they  do  not  care  to  eat  them, 
and  I  think  the  bran  and  chaff  is  quite  as  good  for  them.  I  like  them  to 
have  the  most  corn  when  they  begin  to  eat  a  large  quantity  o{ yotcng gi-een 
food  or  mangel  wurzel,  and  I  generally  begin  to  reduce  the  corn  when  on 
good  sound  fresh  green  feed,  which  they  usually  are  on  before  they  are 
weaned.  After  they  are  weaned,  I  give  them  a  little  more  for  the  first 
week  or  two,  unless  they  are  on  very  good  feed,  such  as  cinquefoil  or  a 
variety  of  seeds  ;  I  like,  if  possible,  to  keep  some  mangel  wurzel  for  them 
after  they  are  weaned.  I  very  rarely  give  my  ewes  any  corn,  either  before 
or  after  lambing,  (except  a  few  old  broken-mouthed  crone  ewes,)  but  if  very 
short  of  turnips,  I  sometimes  give  the  ewes  with  twins  a  few  oats,  especially  if 
I  have  not  much  hay  or  chaff,  and  when  oats  are  cheap,  which  they  certainly 
are  not  now.  I  generally  take  off  all  the  corn  from  my  ewe  lambs*  a  short 
time  after  they  are  weaned,  but  continue  it  with  the  ram  lambs,  and  some  or 
all  of  the  wethers  ;  after  the  rams  and  wethers  begin  rape  or  turnips  in  the 
autumn,  I  begin  to  increase  their  corn  and  dry  food,  until  they  have  a  pint  of 
corn  and  cake  each  per  day,  which  I  think  is  not  too  much,  especially  as  they 
are  kept  on  the  turnip  land  all  the  winter,  and  some  of  my  land  is  heavy, 
bad  feeding  ground.  I  ahvays  try  to  avoid  letting  any  of  my  sheep  or  lambs 
have  any  sudden  change  of  food ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  variety  of  food  is 
best  when  it  can  be  obtained,  and,  in  summer,  with  good  water  to  go  to  as 
they  like.  Half-bred  sheep,  having  a  larger  frame  to  support  than  South- 
Downs,  consume  more  food  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  from  70  to 
90  pounds  weight  (of  mutton)  at  a  year  old,  they  must  be  allowed  linseed 
cake,  or  some  other  purchased  food,  at  an  average  cost  of  sixpence  a 
head  per  week — for  52  weeks,  26  shillings.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  this  outlay  should  be  charged  to  the  succeeding 
crops.  An  old  proverb  says  :  'The  sheep  has  a  golden  foot.'  Certain 
it  is  that  the  arable  land  of  this  county,  some  of  which  has  been  in  culti- 
vation for  centuries,  could  not  be  kept  up  to  its  present  state  of  increasing 
fertility,  except  by  the  aid  of  flocks  of  sheep,  fed  in  the  way  I  have  here 
indicated." 

The  advice  contained  in  the  italicized  sentence  of  this  excellent  paper 
on  sheep  management,  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  in 
care  of  a  flock ;  serious  loss  may  be  sustained  by  violent  and  sudden 
changes  from  semi-starvation  (say)  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  succulent  food. 

Experiment  in  Feeding  Leicesters  and  Merinos. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  in  Feeding  Sheep  was  conducted  during 
the  winter  of  1868,  by  Mr.  JURIAN  WiNNE  of  Albany  County,  an  account 

*  These  being  highly  bred   South-Downs,  and  intended  for  breeding  purposes,  do  not 
require  forcing.     I  find  they  are  apt  to  get  too  fat  on  grass  alone. 
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of  whose  usual  practice  has  been  published  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Annual  Register  (Rural  Affairs,  vol.  iv,  p.  272.)  The  present  trial  was 
made  with  the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Merino  and  Leicester  breeds  for  the  production  of  mutton — it  being  often 
claimed  for  the  former  that  if  they  weigh  less  than  English  sheep,  they 
also  consume  less  food  and  are  equally  profitable  to  feed. 

Two  lots  were  set  apart,  consisting  respectively  of  60  Canada  Leicesters 
and  61  Merinos ;  they  were  weighed  Feb.  loth ;  a  careful  account  was 
kept  of  all  the  food  they  consumed  during  the  continuance  of  the  experi- 
ment, forty-six  days,  to  March  28,  when  they  were  again  weighed  and  sent 
to  market.  These  numbers  were  thought  to  represent  fairly  the  whole, 
and  were  taken  as  avoiding  the  trouble  and  additional  risk  of  error,  which 
would  have  been  incurred  by  larger  numbers.  The  experiment  began 
after  both  lots  had  been  got  in  good  progress — the  previous  and  subse- 
quent treatment  of  both  having  been  precisely  alike.  The  Merinos  were 
an  extra  good  lot,  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  having  been  selected  out 
of  six  hundred — and  no  complaint  could  exist  against  them,  as  we  know 
by  personal  examination,  on  the  ground  of  being  below  the  best  merits  of 
their  kind.     The  following  are  the  figures  as  regards  weight,  &c.; 

Feb.  10 — Sixty  Coarse  Wools  weighed, 8,870  lbs. 

March  28—  do.  do 9,878  lbs. 

Gain  in  46  days, i,ooS  lbs. 

Total  cost  of  feed,  (hay,  grain,  oil-meal,  roots,  &c.,)  for  the  46  days, $174.43 

Feb.  10 — Sixty-one  Fine  Wools  weighed, 6,909  lbs. 

Marches —  do.  do.  7,389  lbs. 

Gain  in  46  days, 480  lbs. 

Total  cost  of  feed  as  above $144  78 

When  both  lots  were  sold,  March  31st,  the  former  realized  io|  cents 
per  lb.,  and  the  latter  lo.J  cents. 

A  calculation  in  simple  proportion  will  show  that  if  the  coarse  wools 
gained  1,008  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $174.43  for  feed,  the  gain  of  the  fine 
wools  at  the  same  ratio  upon  an  expense  of  $144.78,  should  have  been  836 
pounds,  whereas  it  was  only  480  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half  a 
proportionate  amount  as  compared  with  cost.  As  compared  with  live 
weight,  Feb.  loth,  the  coarse  wools  gained  ii^  per  cent,  in  the  forty-six 
days — the  fine  wools  not  quite  7  per  cent. 

Stall  Feeding  Cattle  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

In  few  parts  of  the  country  is  there  better  farming,  or  more  attention 
given  to  feeding  cattle,  than  in  Chester  County,  Penn.  A  correspondent  of 
long  experience  gives  us  the  following  excellent  suggestions  derived  from 
his  own  practice  and  that  of  his  neighbors  : 

Experience  has  shown  that  cattle  housed  all  the  time  will  accumulate 
more  fat,  and  be  better  contented,  than  if  allowed  to  go  out  and  become 
chilled  every  day  for  water ;  in  fact,  I  consider  it  a  loss  of  several  days' 
feed  for  a  steer  to  get  loose.  As  to  fatten  an  animal  with  economy,  com- 
fort and  contentment  is  of  as  much  importance  as  care  and  food,  the  charge 
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of  the  stock  is  confined  to  one  trusty  man,  who  must  be  up  early  and  late, 
feeding  at  precisely  regular  hours,  and  no  strange  persons  are  allowed 
among  them.  They  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  the  feeder 
— even  know  his  step,  and  in  a  few  days  become  perfectly  docile  and  con- 
tented, and  commence  to  put  fat  on  rapidly.  Some  skill  and  experience 
is  required  in  first  chaining  the  cattle  up,  to  regulate  them  according  to 
their  dispositions.  This  is  what  we  call  bossing  them.  Twenty  cattle  are 
turned  into  the  barnyard,  enough  to  fill  one  stable.  Some  meal  or  salt  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  and  the  steer  that  drives  the  rest  awav 
and  eats,  is  the  first  boss.  He  is  turned  into  the  stable  and  chained  at 
one  end.  The  next  boss — that  is,  the  next  master  steer — is  placed  beside 
him,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  twenty.  They  are  bedded  and  the 
stables  cleaned  out  every  day,  making  large  quantities  of  excellent  manure, 
which  is  drawn  out  of  the  stables  on  a  sled,  with  a  quiet  old  horse,  and 
placed  under  a  large  shed,  where  it  is  kept  trampled  solid  by  a  few  sheep 
or  calves.  One  load  of  this  manure,  containing,  as  it  does,  all  the  solid 
and  liquid  excrements  of  the  cattle,  is  of  more  value  than  four  of  such  as  I 
described  to  you  above,  under  the  old  sj^stem.  My  experience  has  shown 
me  that  cut  corn  fodder  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food  for  cattle  that  are 
fattened  on  meal,  as  its  slight  constipating  character  counteracts  the  effect 
of  too  strong  feeding  on  grain.  I  have  fattened  prime  beef  without  giving 
them  a  mouthful  of  hay  all  winter,  which,  at  the  present  price,  is  a  great 
economy.  I  use  a  telegraph  cutter,  No.  3,  having  four  knives,  cutting 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  It  will  cut  about  500  bundles  of  fodder 
per  day,  with  two  horses  and  two  men.  This  will  last  80  cattle  about  one 
week,  feeding  some  hay  with  it.  The  temperature  of  the  stable  should  be 
kept  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  if  a  little  care  is  taken,  it  need  never  fall 
below  the  freezing  point  in  the  coldest  weather,  as  the  animal  heat  gene- 
rated by  so  many  cattle,  creates  a  warmth  all  through  the  building.  I 
have  never  had  a  sick  steer  for  the  past  five  years  that  I  have  been  feeding 
in  this  manner,  and  their  good  appetites  and  glossy  coats  attested  to  their 
general  welfare.  An  experienced  cattle  feeder,  and  one  t*  whom  I  am 
mostly  indebted  for  this  system  of  feeding,  informs  me  that  he  has 
not  lost  a  steer  in  eighteen  years  that  he  has  been  stall-feeding  cattle 
this  way. 

Cattle  feeding  is  not  very  profitable  business  under  any  circumstances,  if 
you  leave  the  manure  pile  out  of  the  balance  sheet,  but  some  such  method 
is  an  absolute  necessity  with  us,  who  inherit  the  over-cropped  soils  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  if  we  can  obtain  market  price  for  our  grain,  we  should 
be  contented  knowing  that  every  bushel  we  feed,  if  properly  applied,  will 
raise  two  bushels  another  season,  and  keep  the  land  increasing  in  value 
and  productiveness.     Another  point  to  be  looked  at  is  this :     There  is  no 

I    profit  in  keeping  any  kind  of  slock  that  is  not  improving  on  your  hands. 

A    A  good  steer,  that  cost  you  eight  cents  gross  in  the  fall,  say  he  weighed    A 
J^  1200  pounds,  if  wintered  in  a  rough,  careless  manner,  will  lose  100  pounds  M^ 

(J  by  the  first  of  May.     Here  is  a  direct  loss  of  $8  of  the  purchase  money,   Q 
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and  a  consequent  depreciation  of  50  cents  per  hundred  in  his  value,  making 
a  loss  of  $14  on  him,  in  addition  to  his  feed.  Now  take  thfe  same  steer, 
house  him  carefully,  and  feed  him  $25  worth  of  meal ;  he  will  eat  50  per 
cent,  less  hay  and  fodder,  and  will  weigh  1450  by  the  first  of  May,  and  will 
be  worth  at  least  10  cents  per  pound.  Here  you  have  a  valuable  lot  of 
manure,  your  corn  paid  for,  and  ^24  besides. 

Description  of  Barn  for  Stall  Feeding  Cattle. 

The  same  correspondent  furnishes  the  following  plan  of  the  barn  in 
which  his  cattle  are  fed  : 

Our  barns  are  double  decked,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill — the  stables, 
consequently,  partly  below  ground.  Thny  should  always  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  windows  for  light  and  ventilation  in  warm  weather.  The  stalls 
are  placed  lengthwise,  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  which  is  a  sketch 
of  the  ground  plan  : 
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Fig.  I. — Plan  of  Barn. 
The  building  is  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet  square.  A  is  the  horse 
stable,  with  stalls  for  six  horses.  B  is  the  cow  stable,  accommodating  six 
or  eight  cows.  C  C  is  the  main  entry,  running  lengthwise  through  the 
barn,  seven  feet  wide,  floored  with  brick  placed  on  their  ends.  D  D  are 
two  smaller  entries,  running  on  either  side  of  the  cattle  stables.  These 
stables  are  30  feet  wide,  including  rack  and  trough.  The  cattle  are  chain- 
ed, four  feet  apart,  to  a  long  trough,  sixteen  inches  wide  and  eight  inches 
deep,  running  lengthwise  of  the  stable  on  both  sides.  Each  trough  has 
twenty  cattle,  chained  four  feet  apart,  without  head  stalls,  making  eighty 
cattle,  six  horses  and  six  cows  under  one  roof.  The  stock  is  housed  about 
the  first  week  in  December,  and  are  never  loosened  until  they  are  sold  or 
turned  out  to  pasture,  about  the  ist  of  May.  They  are  watered  in  the 
trough  from  the  points  F  F,  where  stop-cocks  are  connected  with  the  sup- 
ply cistern.  They  are  fed  three  times  a  day,  on  cut  cornstalks,  corn  meal 
and  bran,  or  corn  and  oats  ground  together — l>eginning  with  a  moderate 
^,  {k^Q-C^,  say  three  quarts,  and  increasing  the  supply  as  their  digestive  organs 
become  accustomed  to  the  change  of  food. 
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Experiment  in  Cooking  Feed  for  Hogs. 

A  Wayne  County  farmer  has  accurately  tested  the  results  of  cooking 
feed  for  swine,  and  presents  the  following  figures  : 

The  experiment  referred  to  was  conducted  with  two  pens  of  hogs,  which 
were  carefully  weighed,  the  gains  noted,  and  the  food  in  each  case  also 
weighed  or  measured.  The  hogs  selected  for  the  experiment  were  all 
grade  Chesters,  and,  with  one  exception,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  weight, 
condition,  &c.  Pen  No.  i  contained  three  hogs,  whose  live  weight  was 
nearly  i,ooo  pounds.  They  were  fed  all  the  corn  they  would  eat  up  clean 
— the  three  consuming  forty-five  pounds  of  corn  daily.  After  being  fed 
seven  days,  they  were  again  weighed,  when  it  was  found  that  they  had 
gained  ten  pounds  each.  By  calculation  we  find  that  during  the  seven  days 
this  pen  of  hogs  consumed  five  bushels  and  eight  quarts  of  corn,  costing 
$6.66.  The  gain  being  thirty  pounds,  we  see  that  thirty  pounds  of  pork  cost 
$6.66,  and  would  have  sold  at  the  time  for  $2.55.  Pen  No.  2  contained 
two  hogs,  one  of  which  weighed  alive  six  hundred  pounds,  and  the  other 
nearly  four  hundred  pounds.  They  were  fed  all  the  cooked  meal  they 
would  eat — the  two  consuming  twenty-five  pounds  of  meal  per  day.  The 
respective  gains  of  each  were  five  and  seven  pounds,  the  smaller  hog  gain- 
ing five  pounds  per  day,  and  the  larger  seven  pounds. 

By  calculation  we  find  that  the  pork  made  from  whole  corn  cost  a  trifle 
over  22  cents  per  pound,  while  that  made  from  cooked  meal  cost  4^  cents 
per  pound. 

I  am  aware  that  seven  pounds  may  seem  to  some  to  be  an  extravagant 
gain  for  a  hog  in  one  day,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  very 
large  hog,  and  the  experiment  conducted  in  very  favorable  weather.  I 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  gross  weight  of  this  hog  five  pounds  each  day 
for  weeks  together  in  rather  unfavorable  weather.  I  believe  we  can  make 
hogs  profitable,  if  we  feed  a  few  all  they  can  eat,  but  when  we  under- 
take to  keep  fifteen  hogs  upon  the  feed  of  five,  we  must  expect  disappoint- 
ment and  loss.  It  is  also  equally  essential  to  have  a  good  breed  oihogs  to  feed. 


»  » 


SWEEPING    CARPETS. 


SWEEPING  CARPETS  too  often  wears  them  out  rapidly.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  any  one  that  a  brisk,  daily  brushing  over  the  whole  surface 
must  wear  away  and  carry  off  more  woolly  particles  than  the  occasional 
stepping  of  feet  during  the  day  without  the  rubbing  and  scraping  given  by 
the  broom.  To  allow  sand  and  grit  to  accumulate  on  the  surface,  and  to 
become  ground  into  the  fibres  by  the  pressure  of  sole-leather  is,  however, 
worse  than  sweeping.  They  should  therefore  be  always  kept  clean.  Men  , 
who  object  to  large  carpet  bills  should  provide  themselves  with  slippers,  /; 
and  not  come  in  with  muddy  boots.     It  is  a  matter  of  economy  with  them 
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to  pay  $2  or  $3  in  the  purchase  of  slippers,  rather  than  a  hundred  or 
two  for  ingrain  and  brussels.  This  perhaps  would  be  a  stronger  considera- 
tion with  some,  and  exert  a  more  controlling  influence,  than  frequent  sharp 
reproofs  from  the  mistress  of  the  interior. 

There  are  different  ways  of  sweeping  carpets.     The  most  objectionable  is 
performed  as  follows  :     The  operator  first  places  the  broom  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  floor  ;  then  with  a  quick,  thrusting  motion  the  lower  part  is 
pushed  forward  and  thrown  upwards,  carrying  the  dust  with  it  in  large  clouds, 
until  the  air  of  the  room  is  filled  with  it.     The  brush  of  the  broom,  by 
a  frequent  use,  thus  becomes  bent,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
(fig.  I,)  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
gradually  broken  off  and  worn  out. 
The  dust  which  fills  the  air  gradually 
settles  upon  chairs,  tables,  bureaus, 
writing  desks,  cases  of  books,  pic- 
ture-frames, clocks,  maps,  looking- 
glasses,  &c.     The  process  thus  con- 
sists virtually  in  merely  elevating  a 
stratum  of  dust  on  the  carpet  and 
placing    it    on    all   these    different 
articles    of  furniture.     After  some 
minutes   the  duster  passes   around 
and  the  stratum  is  removed  to  its 
Fig.  I.  original  position  on  the  floor,  thus  Fig.  2. 

making  a  sort  of  perpetual  motion  resembling  the  great  circulation 
of  moisture  from  the  earth  to  clouds,  and  from  clouds  to  rain  back  to 
earth  again. 

A  much  better  way  for  performing  the  work  is  to  place  the  broom  upon 
the  carpet  in  an  inclined  position,  with  the  handle  inclining  forwards  ; 
drawing  it  quickly  over  the  surface  in  this  position,  and  scarcely  raising  it 
from  the  floor,  will  prevent  the  rising  of  but  very  little  dust.  In  order  to 
do  the  work  effectually,  however,  the  motion  should  not  be  given  by  long 
strokes,  but  by  a  quick  succession  of  short  ones.  It  would  be  worth  fifty 
dollars  to  any  housekeeper  who  does  not  understand  the  business,  to  see 
these  two  modes  distinctly  performed.  By  the  former  or  thrusting  mode, 
the  coarser  dirt,  or  that  which  does  not  rise  in  the  air,  is  shot  ahead 
several  feet,  and  spread  over  a  large  surface.  By  the  latter  or  drawing 
mode,  it  is  kept  more  compactly  together,  something  like  the  winrow  of 
hay  in  the  meadow.  The  broom,  instead  of  being  bent  around  like  a  hook, 
as  above  stated,  is  kept  straight  and  smooth,  and  lasts  several  times 
longer.     (Fig.  2.) 

In  libraries,  cabinets,  &c.,  where  dust  might  badly  injure  or  wholly 
spoil  the  specimens  and  books,  it  is  better  to  procure  a  patent  carpet- 
^,  sweeper,    merely   using  a   broom   or    brush  to    clean   out  the   corners 
and  sides. 
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A  THREE-STORY  BARN. 


H 


W.  CHIPMAN  furnishes  to  the  Country  Gentleman  the  fol- 
lowing plans  and  description  of  what  he  terms  a  "  Model  Barn," 

belonging  to  Alfred  Tredwell, 
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Fig.  2. — First  Floor  or  Basemenf. 


Esq.,  of  Madison,  Morris  Co., 
N.  J.,  who  carefully  examined 
previously  many  of  the  best 
barns  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States. 

General  Dimensions. — The 
barn  is  64  feet  square.  The 
first  story  is  8  feet  high  in  the 
clear ;  second,  10  feet ;  third, 
16  feet,  and  roof  16  feet.  The 
walls  of  the  first  story  are  20 
inches  in  thickness,  the  second 
story  14  inches,  and  the  third 
12  inches. 

Situation. — The  barn  is  lo- 
cated at  the  foot  of  a  slight 
declivity — so  slight  indeed  (8 
feet)  that  the  second  story 
floor  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
high  ground  in  front  of  the 
building.  The  third  story  is 
approached  by  an  easy  grade 
of  one  foot  in  ten  ;  so  that 
heavily  laden  teams  can  readi-  U 
^3(^ 
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ly  enter  either  floor  of  the  building.  The  first  story  of  this  barn,although  nomi- 
nally  a   basement,  is   never- 
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Fig.  3. — Second  Story. 


theless  free  from  the  disad- 
vantages generally  connected 
with  cellars,  as  it  is  wholly 
above  ground,  and  separated 
from  the  surrounding  bank. 
The  floor  of  this  story  is  of 
concrete  —  readily  cleansed, 
and  never  decaying. 

The  chief  feature  of  the 
second  story  is  its  horse  stable. 
The  dimensions  of  the  regu- 
lar stalls,  as  indicated  in  the 
plan,  are  unusual  ;  but  long 
experience,  and  at  times  a 
very  expensive  one,  has  taught 
Mr.  T.  that  a  stall  four  feet 
wide  will  invariably  pre- 
vent a  horse  from  casting 
himself,  although  giving  him 
ample  room  to  lie  comfort- 
ably, and  that  one  1 1  feet 
deep  renders  it  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  horses, 
properly  tied,  to  kick  each 
other. 

As  a  farther  precaution, 
when  the  horses  are  all  in  for 
the  night,  a  strong  rope  is 
passed  through  rings  at  the 
back  of  each  stall,  four  feet 
from  the  floor,  thus  effectual- 
ly boxing  each  horse,  and,  in 
case  any  become  untied,  pre- 
venting their  leaving  their 
own  stalls  and  molesting  their 
neighbors. 

In  the  third  story,  the  great 
floor,  32  by  64  feet,  with  im- 
mense bays  on  either  side,  is 
a  prominent  and  exceedingly 
valuable  feature  of  the  whole 
establishment,  and  furnishes 
ample   room  for   many  farm  (J 
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operations,  which,  for  lack  of  suitable  shelter,  are  oftentimes  necessarily 
j  performed  during  extreme  weather  out  of  doors.  Here  were  noticed  a  rail- 
way horse  power,  a  threshing  machine,  a  circular  saw,  a  grist  mill,  fanning 
mill,  Daniel's  hay  cutter,  a  cornstalk  cutter  and  masticator,  and  scales. 
By  nailing  strips  to  the  posts  supporting  the  roof,  more  or  less  of  this  floor, 
as  the  requirements  of  the  season  demand,  can  be  converted  into  mows  for 
storing  hay  or  grain. 

EXPLANATIONS   OF   PLANS. 

Y\%.  2.- -First  Floor  or  Basement. 

A. — Shed  17  by  64  feet ;  being  a  portion  of  the  main  building,  its  roof  formed  by 
the  story  above. 

B.  B.  B. — Cattle  stalls,  varying  in  depth  from  4  feet  8  inches  to  6  feet  6  inches. 
Two-thirds  of  these  stalls  are  provided  with  ordinary  cattle  chains  ;  the 
lemainder  have  upright  shifting  stanchions. 

C.  C.  C. — Stalls  for  farm  horses,  with  entrance  at  P.,  thus  separating  them  entirely 
from  the  horned  stock. 

D.  D.  D. — Hay  and  straw  shoots. 
E. — Stairway  connecting  first  and  second  stories. 

F.  F.  F. — Passage-way  in  front  of  stalls. 

G.  G.  G. — Passage-way  in  rear  of  stalls. 
H. — Feed-bin  for  horses. 
I. — Water-trough. 

J.  J. — Pillars  supporting  rear  of  building. 
K.  K. — Root  cellars,  each  eleven  and  a  half  by  twenty  feet,  with  ten  feet  ceiling ; 

total  capacity  3,312  bushels. 
L. — Covered  passage-wSy  between  main  building  and  root  cellars. 
M. — Cistern  for  liquid  manure,  receiving  drippings  from  shed  A  and  yard  beyond. 
N. — Penstock  delivering  water  from  neighboring  spring. 

0.  O.  O. — Doors  for  horned  cattle. 
Fig.  3. — Second  Story. 

A. — Approach  to  this  story,  being  on  a  level  with  grounds  in  front  of  the  bam. 

B. — Covered  entrance. 

C. — Stairs  leading  to  basement. 

D. — Harness  room. 

E. — Floor  for  harnessing  and  unharnessing  horses. 

F. — Light  wagons  and  carriages. 

G. — Granary,  16  by  34  feet,  with  bins,  b  b  b,  of  various  sizes,  and  filled  by  means  of 

a  shoot  from  above  where  the  grain  is  threshed. 
H. — Sliding  door  leading  to  horse  stable. 

1.  I.  I. — Stalls  4  feet  wide  by  11  feet  deep. 
J.  J.  J. — Box  stalls  for  stallions  and  sick  horses. 
K.  K.  K. — Hay  and  straw  shoots. 
L.  L. — Trap-doors  for  straw  and  Manure. 

M. — Box  for  mixing  feed,  into  which  empty  grain-spouts  from  floor  above. 
N. — Pump. 

O.  O. — Bays  for  hay — filled  from  third  story. 
P. — Passage-way  to  side  door. 
Q. — Stairs  to  third  story. 

,Fig.  4. —  Third  Story. 

A. — Floor,  32  by  64  feet. 

B.  B.— Bays. 

C.  C.  C. — Hay  and  straw  shoots. 

D.  D.  D. — Grain  and  feed  bins. 

E.  E. — Shoots  for  sliding  roots  into  cellars  K.  K. 
F. — Grain  shoot. 
G. — Stairway. 

This  barn  was  built  of  concrete  or  a  mixture  of  broken  stone,  cement, 

sharp  sand  and  water.     The  expense  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is 

stated  to  be  cheaper  than  either  brick  or  common  stone.     It  is  used  for 

a    large  breeding  business,  but  with  some  modification  will  suit  other 

purposes. 
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DOCTORING  SICK  ANIMALS. 


A  FINE  HORSE,  belonging  to  the  writer,  once  caught  a  bad  cold, 
and  was  afflicted  with  an  obstinate  and  severe  cough — so  severe  that 
he  could  sometimes  be  heard  half  a  mile.  The  neighbors  were  liberal  with 
prescriptions  ;  and  ashes,  blue  vitriol,  copperas,  castor  oil,  turpentine, 
glauber's  salts,  &c.,  were  recommended  in  large  quantities.  The  owner 
concluded  that  all  these,  if  taken,  would  be  quite  enough  to  kill  the  ani- 
mal, and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  give  him  nothing,  and  take  good  care 
of  him.  In  other  words,  Dr.  Physic  was  dismissed  and  Dr.  Nurse  called 
in.  It  was  early  in  autumn  ;  and  a  good  clover  lot  furnished  all  the  food, 
which,  being  of  this  succulent  character,  served  somewhat  as  an  expecto- 
rant. Special  directions  were  given  never  to  work  the  horse  enough  to 
cause  sweating,  and  to  blanket  him  carefully  after  working,  or  whenever 
the  weather  was  cold.  In  short,  everything  was  done  to  prevent  any 
further  catching  cold,  and  to  keep  him  at  all  times  comfortable — giving  very 
moderate  labor.  In  six  weeks  he  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Nurse  proved 
his  skill  and  efficiency  in  this  case.  If  the  animal  had  been  dosed,  work- 
ed hard,  and  treated  carelessly,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  re- 
covered. 

In  another  instance,  a  horse  by  hard  usage  had  a  bad  attack  of  sweeney. 
A  "  horse-doctor  "  (so  called)  offered  to  cure  him  for  $20,  by  some  cutting 
and  slashing  process.  The  offer  was  declined.  He  finally  reduced  his 
proposed  charge  to  only  $3.  Had  he  offered  $50  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
perimenting on  the  animal,  the  offer  would  have  been  as  promptly  refused. 
A  new  Dutch  collar  was  procured,  and  only  moderate  labor  permitted.  In 
a  year  the  sweeney  had  nearly  or  entirely  disappeared. 

When  animals  are  violently  and  suddenly  attacked,  it  may  be  best  to 
administer  powerful  medicines  ;  but  they  will  rarely  if  ever  be  thus  attack- 
ed unless  through  hard  usuage.  In  chronic  cases  take  good  care  and  at- 
tend to  general  comfort,  and  nature  will  in  time  effect  a  cure.  Be  very 
careful  to  avoid  those  pretenders  known  commonly  as  horse  doctors. 

There  is  one  simple  remedy  which  may  be  at  all  times  used  with  safety. 
This  is  fresh  pulverized  charcoal.  It  can  never  do  any  harm,  and  nothing 
restores  sooner  any  derangr^ment  of  the  digestive  system.  Take  red 
burning  coals  from  any  wood  fire,  pulverize  them  at  once  in  a  mortar,  and 
the  powder  will  be  ready  for  use.  Mix  a  teacupful  of  this  powder  with  a 
junk  bottle  of  cold  water,  and  pour  it  down.  Horses,  cattle,  and  other 
animals,  which  may  have  been  injured  by  over-eating,  or  by  swallowing 
bad  food,  may  be  readily  cured  by  this  remedy. 

There  is  another  very  safe  remedy  for  all  diseases  which  affect  the  skin,  or 
,,    begin  on  the  outside,  such  as  scratches  in  horses,  and  foul  foot  in  cattle.    \ 
ms.  This  remedy  is  cleanliness.     Use  cold  water,  or  tepid  water,  according  to  j/f^ 
(J  circumstances,  adding  soap  if  necessary.     It  will  have  an  excellent  effect.  (J 
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Preventives  are  better  than  cures  ;  therefore  keep  all  animals  in  dry 
clean  pastures,  or  in  dry,  well  littered,  well  ventilated  stables.  Never 
over-work  or  over-feed.  Attend  to  general  comfort  in  all  particulars — 
protect  from  cold — feed  regularly,  and  never  make  sudden  changes  of  food, 
and  you  will  very  rarely  have  a  sick  animal. 


GRAPE   HOUSES. 


THE  FOLLOWING  PLANS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  of  houses 
for  propagating  the  grape,  are  taken  from  the  last  edition  of  Thomas' 
Fruit  Culturist,  published  by  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New-York.  These 
houses  were  erected  at  very  moderate  expense  by  E.  W.  Herendeen,  and 
with  some  modification  they  may  be  used  for  orchard  houses  or  for  raising 
fruit  in  pots,  and  for  cold  or  fire-heat  graperies,  where  cheapness  and 
simplicity  of  construction  are  desirable. 

A  plan  of  the  smaller  size  is  represented  by  fig.  i,  and  the  house  is  con- 
structed as  follows  :  Set  two  rows 
of  cedar  posts  into  the  ground  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  beat 
the  earth  about  them  well — the  rows 
of  posts  being  eleven  feet  apart,  and 
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Fig.  I.  the  posts  six  feet  apart  in  the  row 

— saw  the  tops  off  on  a  level  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground ;  board 
them  on  both  sides  and  fill  in  the  space  with  tan  or  sawdust.  Nail  to  the 
top  of  these  posts  thus  sawn  off,  a  scantling  two  by  five  feet  for  a  plate  to 
the  house.  On  the  inside  of  the  house  set  two  other  rows  of  posts  at  the 
same  depth  as  the  others,  and  opposite  each  one,  and  at  a  distance  of 
three  feet  and  four  inches  from  them.  These  posts  are  the  support  of  the 
inside  of  the  tank.  Fasten  a  scantling  two  by  five  feet  in  lengthwise  along 
these  posts,  and  parallel  with  the  plates,  by  sawing  out  the  posts  and  let- 
ting them  into  the  side  an  inch  or  so.  The  scantling  should  be  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  ground.  Run  a  short  scantling  from  the  under  side 
of  the  long  scantlings  to  the  posts  supporting  the  plate,  letting  them  into 
the  posts  about  one  inch,  and  nailing  all  securely  by  using  twenty-penny 
nails.  Then  put  a  scantling  lengthwise  with  the  house  and  parallel  with 
the  one  on  the  inside  of  the  tanks  on  the  top  of  the  short  pieces  last  men- 
tioned, and  near  the  posts  supporting  the  plate  of  the  house  to  support 
the  outside  of  the  tank ;  of  course  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground. 
All  this  frame-work  should  be  very  securely  made,  to  prevent  the  tanks, 
when  filled  with  water  and  covered  with  heavy  sand,  from  settling,  as  they 
are  sure  to  do  if  not  well  done.  The  tanks  are  easily  made  by  using  pine 
plank,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  planed  and  matched  at  the  planing-mill, 
cutting  a  groove  at  each  end  and  driving  them  in  paint  upon  side  pieces 
five  inches  high.     They  may  be  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  should  ex- 
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tend  on  two  sides  and  one  end  of  the  house,  and  be  divided  lengthwise  by 
a  board  on  edge,  which  supports  the  middle  of  the  covering  placed  over 
them  for  holding  the  sand  used  for  propagating  purposes.  The  water 
should  be  three  inches  deep  in  the  tanks,  which  for  this  purpose  should  be 
very  carefully  levelled.  These  tanks  are  covered  with  thin  boards,  which, 
when  damp,  are  a  good  conductor  of  heat  from  the  hot  water  below.  The 
sand  should  be  clean  building  or  lake  sand — not  too  fine  or  too  coarse — 
and  about  three  inches  deep  for  starting  grape  cuttings. 

The  larger  house  (fig.  2)  is  twenty-two  feet  wide  and  seventy-five  feet 

long,  and  is  double,  being  di- 
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vided  into  two  parts  for  heat- 
ing the    propagating   beds, 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

but  open  in  one  in  other  respects.     The  same  furnace  heats  both  these  parts 
by  branching  pipes.     A  cross  section  of  the  double  house  in  shown  in  fig.  3. 
The  houses  thus  constructed  are  heated  by  a  simple  and  efficient  fur- 
nace, made  at  the  locomotive  works  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.     The  furnace  for 

the  larger  house  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  figures,  where  fig.  4  is  a 
view,  and  fig.  5  a  section.     It  is 
made  of  boiler  iron,  riveted  to  cir- 
cular cast-iron  plates  at  top  and 
now  bottom,  with  a  space  within  for 
fire  surrounded  by  water,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grate  at  bottom. 
The  stratum  of  water  surround- 
ing the  fire  is  about  an  inch  thick. 
Forty-three  pipes,  from  the  fire 
through  the  upper  plate,  carry  the 
^gg  hot  air  and  smoke  to  the  expand- 
ed smoke  pipe,  and  heat  the  water 
with  great  rapidity.     The  amount 
of  fuel  required  has  been  found  to  be  only  two-thirds  the  amount  for  other 
heaters  in  common  use. 

The  size  of  the  boiler  for  the  larger  house  is  about  twenty  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  smaller  for  the  other  house. 
The  hot  water  pipes  connecting  with  the  tanks  should  be  three  inches  in 
diameter  inside  for  the  small  house,  and  four  inches  for  the  larger.  Six 
tons  of  coal  only  were  used  throughout  the  entire  season  of  spring  propa- 
gation, for  both  houses. 
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TO  INCREASE  THE  PRICE  OF  FARMS. 


/ 


VARIOUS  MOTIVES  actuate  different  land  owners  in  making  im- 
provements. But  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  them  that  will  be  so 
generally  felt  as  to  urge  the  importance  of  increasing  the  money  value  of 
their  estates.  When  we  say  to  them  that  we  have  a  secret  to  impart  by 
which  they  may  add  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  dollars  per  acre  to  the  price 
which  their  farms  will  bring  in  market,  they  listen,  as  they  should  do,  with 
interest.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  augumenting  their  property  that  their 
labors  and  exertions  are  applied  year  after  year.  To  some  of  our  readers 
we  shall  not  impart  what  is  entirely  new,  when  we  assert  that  the  planting 
and  successful  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and  securing  a  good  supply  of  the 
best  fruit  the  year  round,  will  do  more  towards  adding  to  the  real  as  well 
as  the  market  value  of  their  places  than  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
same  outlay  in  any  other  manner.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  thai  a  por- 
tion of  ornamental  planting  should  not  be  omitted  ;  for  while  fruit  trees 
are  valued  by  every  one,  the  addition  of  a  portion  for  shade  and  ornament 
will  certainly  increase  the  attraction  given  by  the  more  substantial  and 
higher  market  value  of  fruit  trees  and  their  products. 

A  purchaser  visits  a  certain  neighborhood  to  select  a  farm.  One 
of  his  first  inquiries  is,  is  it  well  planted  with  fruit  ?  If  an  affirmative 
answer  can  be  given,  he  may  be  induced  to  pay  several  dollars  more  per 
acre,  amounting  to  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  whole 
farm — while  the  trees  and  planting  have  not  cost  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  a  higher  character,  namely  :  the  in- 
fluence of  home  attraction  to  the  owner's  children — an  attraction  which 
may  prove  the  turning  point  between  a  life  of  usefulness,  industry  and  do- 
mestic enjoyment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  roving,  restless,  and  perhaps 
immoral  character  on  the  other.  But  our  object  at  the  present  moment  is 
to  point  out  the  money  value  of  these  improvements.  The  farm  will  bring 
a  higher  price,  because  it  is  worth  more.  Fresh  fruit,  constantly  on  hand, 
will  save  many  dollars  yearly  in  family  supplies,  and  the  surplus  may  per- 
haps yield  a  few  hundred  dollars  by  marketing.  But  there  is  still  another 
point  of  profit.  The  owner  probably  has  boys  .whom  he  has  endeavored 
to  educate  to  usefulness,  and  who  he  expects  will  assist  him  when  they  grow 
up,  and  perhaps  take  charge  of  the  farm.  Now  let  him  figure  for  a  mo- 
ment between  the  amount  which  he  would  be  likely  to  realize  in  ten  years 
from  his  land,  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  all  his  work,  and  a  part  of  the 
superintendence  by  means  of  second  or  third  rate  hired  men  on  one  hand,  or 
through  the  energetic  and  careful  management  of  his  own  sons,  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  their  manhood,  on  the  other.  If  farming  is  made  repulsive  ,. 
to  them  by  placing  them  on  a  piece  of  land  without  a  single  fruit  or  orna-  M^ 
mental  tree,  and  which  will  only  raise  crops  of  wheat  and  corn,  they  will  Q 
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be  likely  to  leave  the  pursuit  and  try  their  hands  at  trade  or  speculation, 
or  something  worse. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  many  who  admit  the  value  of  plantations 
of  fruit  trees,  do  not  use  the  right  means  for  securing  their  best  advantages. 
Trees  are  planted  without  order  or  method,  scattered  in  various  places 
where  the  ground  can  be  best  spared  for  them — along  lines  offences,  or  in 
corners  of  door-yards,  where  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  adequate  culti- 
vation. They  are  overgrown  when  young,  with  weeds  and  grass,  and 
make  but  little  progress  ;  and  perhaps  their  struggles  for  existence  are 
ended  in  a  few  years  by  the  girdling  of  mice.  All  this  failure  might  be 
prevented  by  selecting,  not  the  worst  piece  of  ground,  but  the  best  that 
can  be  had  for  the  fruit  garden.  In  order  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  still 
another  enemy — namely,  fruit  stealers — the  piece  of  selected  ground,  which 
may  be  from  two  to  five  acres  in  extent,  should  be  surrounded  by  a  thorny 
hedge.  This  hedge  may  be  Osage  Orange,  where  the  climate  is  not  too 
severe  ;  or  honey  locust,  in  colder  latitudes.  Let  this  hedge  be  well  made 
by  planting  evenly,  in  well  prepared  mellow  soil,  uniformly  selected  and 
healthy  plants,  to  be  cultivated  well  for  several  years,  and  properly  cut  back, 
so  as  to  produce  a  thick  and  impenetrable  barrier.  If  this  hedge  is  plant- 
ed with  the  fruit  trees,  it  will  be  of  sufficient  size  by  the  time  they  come 
into  good  bearing.  The  inclosed  ground  will  have  vacant  space  enough 
for  garden  vegetables  and  melons,  and  the  latter  will  be  secured  from  pil- 
ferers by  the  surrounding  hedge. 

Such  a  fruit  garden  as  this,  properly  filled  with  well  selected  and  thorough- 
ly cultivated  trees,  would  be  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  enjoyment  almost  be- 
yond estimate.  Fresh  fruits  on  the  table  from  the  first  or  second  week  in  sum- 
mer till  the  following  spring,  after  having  been  once  enjoyed,  would  not  be 
readily  parted  with  by  any  intelligent  cultivator.  The  pruning,  training  and 
general  charge  of  such  a  plantation  would  furnish  delightful  employment  to 
boys,  young  men  and  the  veteran  farmer.  Propagation  by  grafting,  bud- 
ding and  layering,  and  by  seeds,  would  always  afford  amusement  and  in- 
struction. Even  an  acquaintance  with  insects  and  other  depredators 
would  add  to  the  interest,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Natural  History. 

To  recur  to  a  remark  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — suppose  a  farm 
purchaser  desires  to  find  a  place  to  settle — would  he  not  be  far  more  like- 
ly to  select  a  neighborhood  or  region  of  country  where  such  admirable 
provisions  for  comfort  as  we  have  described  could  be  found  on  every  hand, 
than  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  is  little  intelligence,  where  everything 
of  the  kind  is  disregarded,  and  where  rough  grounds  and  rough  farms, 
without  the  ornament  or  luxury  of  a  tree,  are  only  to  be  seen  ?  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  would  satisfy  any  one  that  nothing  could  add  more  to 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  land  in  such  a  region  than  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  improvements  we  have  recommended.  We  trust  that  those 
A  who  have  heretofore  failed  to  give  sufficient  practical  attention  to  this  sub-  , 
ject,  will  now  determine  that  another  season  shall  not  escape  without  M^ 
I)  their  commencing  the  work  in  earnest.  Q 
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STONE  WALLS. 


A 


GOOD  SPECIMENS  OF  STONE  WALLS  are  ound  on  the  farm 
of  Geo.  Geddes,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  water  limestone  which  un- 
derlies this  farm  furnishes  abundant  quarries  of  an  excellent  building  stone, 
which  has  been  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  construction  of  the  farm 
fences — many  miles  of  which  have  been  built,  forming  excellent  and  dura- 
ble subdivisions  of  the  fields.  These  walls  are  about  five  feet  high  when 
completed,  but  settle  a  few  inches  into  the  soil  in  the  course  of  years.  To 
prevent  this  settling,  and  also  to  preserve  from  distortion  from  the  effects 
of  frosts,  the  walls  are  built  on  broad  flat  stones,  (which  this  rock  supplies 
in  abundance)  projecting  a  few  inches  on  each  side  from  the  bottom.     Fig. 

I  represents  a  cross  section  of  this 
wall,  showing  the  flat  base  stones 
with  the  wall  resting  upon  them. 
It  is  about  two  feet  thick  at  bot- 
tom, and  one  foot  at  top,  and  is 
surmounted  with  what  is  termed 
Scotch  coping — made  by  placing 
flat  stones  on  edge,  in  a  sloping 
position,  as  shown  at  the  right 
Fig.  x.—Farm  Fence  of  Water  Limestone,  hand  of  the  engraving.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  section  that  a  sufficient  number  of  broad,  flat  stones 
are  placed  in  the  wall  to  extend  through  it  and  bind  the  parts  well  to- 
gether. The  rock  is  so  easily  quarried,  that,  before  the  war,  it  was  done 
for  about  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  a  cubic  yard.  The  builders  are  now 
paid  a  dollar  per  rod  in  length,  and  the  additional  expense  of  delivering 
the  stone  on  the  ground  hardly  brings  the  whole  sum  up  to  two  dollars 
per  rod. 

The  farm  of  E.  B.  Underhill  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y,,  furnishes  fine 
specimens  of  stone  wall  building.  While  many  others  on  adjacent  places 
were  distorted  or  tumbling  down  from  the  effects  of  frost,  all  these  remain- 
ed straight,  even  and  perfect — being  set  in  sufficient  trenches  filled  with 
small  stone,  on  which  the  walls  were  built.  In  mucky  or  wet  places  these 
trenches  in  some  cases  were  several  feet  deep,  affording  drainage  to  the 
land,  as  well  as  support  to  the  walls  resting  on  them  ;  the  larger  blocks  of 
stone,  many  of  them  weighing  one  or  two  tons,  were  placed  at  the  bottom, 
which  was  generally  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  thick — the  top  was 
two  feet  thick,  and  finished  with  flat  stones  extending  across.  The  height 
varied  somewhat  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  the  top  a 
smooth,  straight,  or  handsomely  curving  line.  Some  of  these  walls  had 
been  built  thirty  years,  and  remained  even,  unimpaired,  and  unaffect- 
ed by  frost. 

Fig.    2   represents   imperfectly   the   manner  in   which   the  joints   are 
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I    carefully  broken  in  building  these  walls  ;  and  fig.  3  is  a  cross  section  of  | 
the  same.      Figs.  4  and   5  show  respectively,  ^ 

badly  broken  joints,  a  few  specimens  of  which 
are  occasionally  seen  elsewhere.    I  estimated  the 
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Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

whole  of  these  farm  walls  over  live  miles  in  length.  Being  of  granitic 
character,  they  are  not  so  easily  worked  as  softer  stone,  bnt  are  more  per- 
fect and  durable.     The  cost  of  laying  has  been  about  three  dollars  per  rod, 


Fig.  4-  Fig.  5. 

in  addition  to  drawing  off  the  land.  The  cost  would  be  more  at  present 
prices.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  when  labor  was  cheap  and  own- 
ers were  afraid  to  expend  much  capital,  the  proprietor  of  this  place  em- 
ployed a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  made  some  of  his  best  im- 
provements. 


WALL  AND  BOARD  FENCE. 


In  many  localities  it  is  desirable  and  convenient  to  build  a  fence,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  is  stone  and  the  upper  of  boards.  I  do  not  know 
of  one  that  possesses  so  many  advantages  as  the  one  shown  herewith.     The 

posts,  B  B  B,  are 
made  from  plank  2 
inches  thick  and  i 
foot  wide,  and  of 
any  length  to  suit 
the  height  of  the 
fence.  The  portion 
above  the  wall  is 
tapering,  as  shown 
in  fig.  I.  R  is  a 
board  six  inches 
wide,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  nailed  on  the  post,  two  and  a  half  feet 
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from  the  ground.  A  is  a  board  four  inches  wide,  and  placed  eight  inches 
from  the  lower  one. 

Directions  for  Building  a  Fence. — First,  set  the  posts  B  in  the  ground  ; 
two  feet  will  be  about  the  depth  ;  nail  on  the  boards,  or  the  upper  one  at 
least,  when  you  are  ready  for  laying  up  the  wall.  The  nearness  of  the 
posts  to  each  other  and  the  width  will  enable  you  to  use  a  great  many 
round  or  cobble  stones  in  its  construction,  with  a  certainty  of  their 
remaining. 

The  superiority  of  this  fence  over  the  common  round  post  and  wall  fence, 
consists  in — i.  The  wall  never  falls  or  tumbles  down  around  the  post,  as 
they  are  laid  between,  and  not  around  the  posts.  2.  The  post  never  heaves 
by  the  action  of  the  frost,  as  the  stones  in  the  wall  hold  it  with  the  power 
of  a  vice,  so  to  speak.  3.  I  consider  this  the  only  cheap  and  durable  plan 
by  which  a  half  wall  fence  can  be  constructed,  and  it  looks  neat  and  is 
substa  tial,  as  I  can  testify  from  examination. — L.  D.  Snook,  ///  Co.  Gent. 
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RURAL    ECONOMY. 


TO  MAKE  WAGONS  AND  CARRIAGES  LAST  LONG.— Keep 
them  clean  and  well  screwed  up.  A  carriage  allowed  to  become 
dirty,  loses  its  paint,  cracks,  admits  water  and  decays.  If  dirt  is  permitted 
to  collect  on  the  hubs,  it  works  inside,  mixes  with  the  grease,  and  grinds 
out  the  works.  The  wheels  soon  work  loose  and  the  evil  increases.  If 
the  nuts  work  loose,  the  parts  rattle,  wear  out,  or  break.  Place  a  wrench 
on  every  nut,  if  the  wagon  or  carriage  is  in  use,  a»  often  as  once  a  week. 
Keep  all  parts  well  washed,  well  painted,  and  well  varnished.  Always 
place  them  under  shelter  when  not  in  actual  service. 

Leaks  in  Roofs. — During  hot,  dry  summers,  wood  contracts,  and  leaks 
are  often  made  in  roofs.  The  trap-door  at  the  house-top  was  thus  made 
to  leak  badly.  The  carpenter  proposed  to  batten  it;  but  the  writer  direct- 
ed that  white  lead  paint,  having  enough  fine,  clean  sand  mixed  with  it  to  be- 
come about  as  thick  as  buckwheat  batter,  or  thin  mortar,  should  be  put 
in  Ihe  cracks,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  has  since  passed  them. 

Weekly  Examinations. — Every  farmer  should  so  arrange  his  work 
that  he  can  spare  time  enough  once  a  week  to  go  all  through  his  barns  and 
outbuildings,  and  see  if  anything  is  out  of  order.  The  best  time  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  for  he  then  has  no  unfinished  jobs  on  hand  that 
must  be  completed  before  the  Sabbath.  In  one  place  he  will  find  a  door 
with  a  broken  hinge  ;  in  another  a  sleigh  standing  on  damp  earth  ;  and 
again  he  will  discover  a  tub  with  a  hoop  falling  off,  &c.  '*  It  will  take 
much  time  .'"'     Then  take  it — it  will  be  the  best  spent  hour,  or  half  day,  if 

A   necessary,  that  the  owner  spends.     If  he  cannot  make  repairs  on  the  spot, 
fh\  take  his  memorandum  book  in  hand,  and  note  everything  requiring  atten- 

(J  tion  ;  and  he  can  then  call  on  a  mechanic. 
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Balky  Horses. — They  refuse  to  move  forward,  with  a  dogged  obstinacy, 
and  seem  to  say,  "  I  would  rather  go  backward — I  shant  stir  forward  a 
step."  Take  them  at  their  word ;  hitch  a  team  to  the  back  end  of  the 
wagon,  and  start  up  in  the  reverse  direction,  drawing  the  balky  animal  in 
the  way  of  his  choice.  He  will  soon  regard  it  as  a  poor  joke,  and  prefer 
going  ahead  in  the  natural  way. 

Facing  Board  Fences. — A  valid  objection  is  made  to  the  practice  of 
nailing  upright  facing  strips  of  board  against  the  posts,  after  the 
hoiizontal  boards  are  on — that  they  retain  water,  and  cause  the  ends  of 
the  boards  to  rot  before  the  rest  A  better  way  is  to  omit  the  facing  for 
many  years,  or  until  decay  begins  on  the  inner  side  of  the  boards  next  the 
posts,  in  consequence  of  the  water  retained  on  that  side.  After  the  boards 
have  become  loose,  and  have  been  repeatedly  nailed  on  again,  then  is  the 
time  to  apply  the  facing.  Any  strips  of  board  about  four  feet  long,  and 
four  or  five  inches  wide,  will  answer.  We  have  known  fences  that  had 
stood  about  twenty  years  unfaced,  and  then  begin  to  give  out,  made  strong 
and  firm  for  several  years  more  by  facing. 

Loads  for  Teams. — Teams  are  sometimes  permanently  injured  by 
overloading,  in  consequence  of  an  ignorance  of  the  quantity  of  some  new 
material  to  make  a  ton.  Every  person,  or  at  least  every  owner  of  a  team, 
should  therefore  acquaint  himself  with  the  relative  weights  of  different 
materials.  With  stiaw  no  one  need  have  any  fear,  and  hay  is  next — a  load 
of  timothy  twelve  feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  well  packed, 
weighing  about  a  ton,  or  about  500  cubic  fer^t  in  a  solid  stack  or  mow. 
Four  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  iron  weigh  the  same,  and  a  wagon  box  ten 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  should  therefore  be  filled  only  two  inches  to 
make  over  a  ton.  Sandjnay  be  put  in  the  same  wagon  box  to  a  depth  of  10 
inches,  moist  earth  9  inches,  loose  gravel  1 1  inches,  and  brick  about  9  inches. 

Freezing  Pumps. — Pumps  exposed  to  freezing  are  now  usually  made 
with  contrivances  to  let  off  the  water — one  mode  being  to  make  a  small 
hole  in  the  pipe  a  few  feet  below  the  exposed  part,  so  that  the  water  will 
always  run  off  before  freezing.  This  hole  maybe  stopped  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  Another  way,  which  may  be  adopted  for  any  pump,  is  to 
place  a  small  nail  or  carpet  tack  under  the  leather  of  the  fixed  valve,  which 
will  cause  it  to  leak  and  let  off  the  water.  It  is  well  where  pumps  are  liable 
to  freeze  to  keep  asmall  lead  pipe  or  other  tube,  with  afunnel,  always  on  hand. 
Place  this  tube  on  the  ice  in  the  pump,  and  pour  in  hot  water  at  the  top. 
The  tube  carries  the  hot  water  directly  on  the  ice,  and  it  melts  with  great 
rapidity — a  foot  or  more  a  minute — ten  times  faster  than  in  any  other  way. 

Profits  of  Planting. — A  few  far-seeing,  shrewd  land  owners  are  now 
making  extensive  plantations  of  timber.  Others  will  follow  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  say — "  We  are  twenty  or  thirty  years  too  late.  If  we  had 
planted  then,  we  might  have  had  a  fortune  now."  Timber  will  be  no  cheaper. 
The  Duke  of  Athol,  as  is  well  known,  made  vast  plantations  of  timber — over 
10,000  acres,  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  asserted  that  the  timber  from  these  trees 
would  bring,  if  sold  under  the  hammer,  the  enormous  sum  of  $50,000,000. 
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Good  and  Poor  Horses. — It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good  horse, 
one  that  will  do  a  heavy  day's  work  with  ease — than  a  poor  one  with  more 
bone  than  muscle,  and  hard  to  keep  in  order.  A  good,  well  chosen  team, 
compactly  built,  easy  keepers,  &c.,  well  taken  care  of,  will  do  one-half 
more  work  each  day  than  a  bad  or  common  team.  Good  horses  will,  of 
course,  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  cost  several  times  over,  and  be  far 
cheaper  than  the  others.  It  will  therefore  do  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars  or 
more  additional  on  them.  A  man,  whose  labor  costs  $300  for  the  season, 
will  accomplish  far  more  with  the  fine  animals  than  the  cheap  ones. 

Binding  Corn  Fodder. — The  strongest  and  cheapest  material  for 
binding  up  stalks,  is  the  osier  willow.  The  true  sort,  used  by  nurserymen, 
is  almost  as  tough  as  rope.  It  grows  easily  from  cuttings  on  any  rich  soil. 
A  row  of  it  two  or  three  rods  long,  occupying  not  one  square  rod,  will 
afford  enough  to  bind  ten  acres  of  corn.  It  should  be  cut  back  to  the  ground 
every  autumn,  or  else  very  early  in  spring,  to  keep  it  young  and  fresh. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


ANNEXED  13  SHOWN  AN  IMPROVED  KNIFE-BOARD. 
The  board  B  is  three  feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide.  A  is  a  scour- 
ing brick  made  from  fine  clay — an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose — can 

be  had  at  all  grocers'.  C  is  a  piece  of  buff 
'^    ^  ^^^  leather  nailed   or  firmly  attached  to  the 

Kni/e-Board.  board  as  shown.     It  is  well  to  nail  a  half- 

inch  strip  on  the  edge  of  the  board,  to  prevent  the  sand,  &c.,  from  falling  off. 

This  board  occupies  but  little  space,  is  cheaply  and  quickly  made,  and 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  A  high  polish  can  be 
given  to  the  knives  by  a  few  strokes  over  the  leather. 

Pulverized  Charcoal  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  many  purposes,  and 
should  be  kept  in  every  house.  A  glass  jar  with  a  wide  mouth,  and  cork 
to  fit  it  closely,  is  best  to  keep  it  in.  A  half  pint  or  so  is  large  enough  for 
most  practical  purposes.  The  coal  should  be  freshly  burned,. and  of  such 
a  character  as  to  pulverize  finely  in  a  mortar,  without  leaving  grit.  Most 
kinds  oi  hard  wood  Tixt  too  hard,  and  bass-wood  and  pine  are  too  soft  and 
dusty.  We  have  never  found  anything  equal  to  the  "  white  wood "  of 
New-England,  or  the  Tulip  tree.  Perhaps  soft  maple  would  do.  Take  a 
stick  large  enough  to  make  the  desired  coal,  place  it  in  the  fire  till  it  just 
ceases  to  blaze,  and  then  pound  or  bray  the  red  coals  in  amortar — which 
will,  of  course,  immediately  extinguish  the  fire.  Place  the  powder  in  the 
jar  or  bottle,  and  keep  it  corked  tight.  It  is  excellent  for  indigestion,  or 
any  derangement  of  the  stomach — a  rounded  teaspoonful  is  a  full  dose,  and 
should  be  mixed  with  several  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  swallowed.  The 
powder  is  excellent  to  rub  the  teeth  with  daily.  We  once  tried  it  on  a  six 
months  calf  that  had  become  fearfully  bloated  from  over-eating  green  food. 
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y  Saleratus  was  first  given,  but  it  could  not  be  swallowed.  Half  a  teacup  of 
charcoal  in  water  was  then  administered  without  difficulty  from  a  junk  bottle, 
the  head  being  held  up.  In  six  hours  the  animal  was  perfectly  well.  All 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  without  this  treatment  it  would  certainly  have  died. 

When  a  House  takes  Fire  remember  that  the  first  thing  is  to  dose 
all  doors  and  ivindows.  This  prevents  currents,  and  prevents  the  fire  from 
spreading  from  room  to  room.  A  neighbor's  fine  two-story  dwelling  was 
found  on  fire  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  family,  scarcely  dressing,  ran 
frantically  through  the  building,  leaving  all  the  doors  open.  In  ten  minutes 
all  was  a  sheet  of  flame.  Had  the  doors  been  kept  closed,  the  fire  might 
have  been  perhaps  checked  till  it  was  extinguished,  or  at  least  admitted 
the  removal  of  furniture.  Remember  then,  and  impress  it  strongly  and 
vividly  on  the  mind,  as  soon  as  a  house  takes  fire,  to  keep  the  doors  closed. 

When  a  Chimney  takes  Fire  from  a  superabundance  of  soot,  and 
danger  is  threatened,  throw  salt  or  a  wet  blanket  on  the  fire  below,  and  close 
it  above  and  below  to  prevent  a  strong  current  of  air,  and  it  will  burn  out 
the  soot  slowly. 

Avoiding  Cold  Winds. — Those  who  have  to  ride  in  cold  winds  in 
winter,  and  who  do  not  happen  to  have  sufficient  clothing  at  the  time,  may 
protect  the  lungs  or  chest  by  placing  a  doubled  newspaper  in  front,  and 
then  buttoning  the  coat  over  it.  It  will  be  found  to  have  a  remarkable 
protecting  power  against  the  cold.  Those  who  do  not  happen  to  have 
sufficient  bedding,  and  who  take  some  one  of  the  great  blankets  called 
fashionable  newspapers,  may  protect  themselves  on  very  cold  nights,  by 
spreading  one  or  more  between  the  quilts.  Travelers  should  take  a  few  with 
them  for  this  purpose. 

Oiling  Carriages. — The  oil  used  for  this  purpose  should  have  body 
enough  to  last  some  time,  and  for  this  reason  castor  oil  is  one  of  the  best. 
In  applying  it  run  the  oil  can  lengthwise  with  the  axle,  on  the  top,  and 
put  a  little  in  the  oil  chamber  in  the  box.  If  the  axle  is  always  wiped  clean 
before  applying  the  fresh  oil,  it  will  remove  grit  and  make  it  last  longer.  A 
person  who  has  used  lard  a  great  deal  for  iron  axles,  thinks  that  although  it 
runs  off  rather  slower  in  hot  weather,  it  is  not  so  lubricating  as  castor  oil. 

Loosening  Screws  and  Stoppers. — A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  bodies 
expand  by  heat,  and  an  application  of  this  knowledge,  will  often  save  much 
trouble.  Ground  glass  stoppers  in  bottles  often  become  fast  by  being  put 
into  the  necks  after  the  latter  are  warmed  by  the  fingers,  the  stoppers  being 
cold.  To  loosen  them,  warm  the  necks  by  applying  a  small  cloth  dipped  in 
hot  water,  which  will  expand  it  and  loosen  the  stopper.  Nuts  on  thrashing 
and  other  machines  sometimes  become  immovable  by  being  put  on  the 
screws  in  cold  weather  after  the  nuts  have  been  warmed  by  holding  in  the 
hands.  The  only  way  to  get  them  off  is  to  expand  them  again  by  heating. 
The  work  should  be  quickly  done,  otherwise  the  screws  will  also  become 
heated  and  expanded.  We  once  saw  three  strong  men  trying  to  unscrew  a 
.  rusty  iron  pump.  We  suggested  heating  the  outer  or  hollow  screw,  when 
it  was  loosened  with  one  hand. 
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CANE  MILLS. 


S 


INCE  IT  HAS  BECOME  SO  COMMON  WITH  FARMERS  to 
manufacture  their  own  molasses  in  the  form  of  sorghum,  some  good 

contrivance  for  expressing  the  juice 
has  become  very  desirable.  Fig  i 
represents  a  sugar  mill  of  the  kind, 
to  be  placed  over  a  barrel  and 
driven  by  hand.  The  fly  wheel 
makes  the  work  comparatively  easy. 
The  hopper  is  represented  as  lift- 
ed off  to  show  the  rollers  and 
gearing.  The  whole,  without  the 
barrel,  holds  about  ninety  pounds. 
The  rollers  are  about  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  four  in  diameter. 
This  mill  is  mostly  intended  for 
common  sugar  cane. 

For  expressing  the  juice  of  the 
sorghum  by  horse  power,  which  is 
generally  adopted,  the  horizontal 
mill  represented  by  fig.  2,  answers 
a  good  purpose,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  market.  It  possesses  the 
advantage  of  convenience  in  feed- 
ing,  with   strength,  lightness   and 


I. 


Fig. 

cheapness.  The  rollers 
are  about  ten  inches  in 
diamelci'.  It  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  South,  and 
all  sugar  raising  countries 
where  only  alimtied  quan- 
tity of  cane  is  ground. 
The  mill  is  made  of  three 
sizes,  with  wood  or  iron 
frames.  The  cut  shows 
the  medium  size.  The 
entire  weight  of  this  size 
is  six  hundred  pounds. 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  FARMING. 


A  FREER  USE  OF  THE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE  would 
enable  farmers  to  act  with  more  piecision  in  many  operations  now 
conducted  entirely  by  guesswork.  We  have  frequent  inquiries,  for  exam- 
ple, as  to  the  proper  amount  of  certain  special  manures  to  be  applied  per 
acre  for  different  crops  ;  but  the  use  being  new,  the  application  is  made 
without  any  guide  as  to  quantity,  and  too  much  is  used  in  one  case,  and 
too  little  in  another.  One  man  injures  his  crop  and  wastes  the  material 
by  overdosing  ;  another  uses  too  little,  and  does  not  witness  any  sensi- 
ble effect.  A  little  figuring  would  obviate  these  difficulties,  and  enable  the 
farmer  to  calculate  accurately  beforehand  just  how  much  to  apply.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  he  proposes  to  use  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of 
500  pounds  per  acre  in  his  turnip  <lrills.  Instead  of  trying  at  random,  and 
coming  out  wrong,  as  he  will  be  sure  to  do,  let  him  bring  his  work  down 
to  figures,  in  the  following  manner  :  His  drills,  we  will  suppose,  are  28 
inches  apart,  amounting  to  1 120  rods  in  length  on  each  acre,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  seven  ounces  per  rod.  Or,  to  be  more  acurate,  as  well  as  to  take 
a  more  convenient  length,  the  fertilizer  should  be  strewed  along  the  fur- 
row at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  two  feet  and  two  inches  in  length.  Weigh 
out  a  small  quantity  in  ounce  portions,  and  practice  it  a  few  minutes  by 
strewing  it  along  a  furrow  so  that  each  ounce  shall  reach  a  measured 
length  of  two  feet  and  two  inches.  A  little  practice  will  enable  the  operator 
to  apply  the  fertilizer  so  that  he  can  distribute  the  required  quantity  over 
the  acre  or  field  with  much  accuracy.  If  he  wishes  to  use  only  half  this 
quantity,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  strew  it  so  that  an 
ounce  shall  extend  four  feet  and  four  inches,  and  he  will  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose. 

If  a  fertilizer  is  to  be  applied  in  hills,  as  in  a  cornfield,  a  similar  mode  of 
calculation  may  be  readily  adopted.  Hills  three  feet  and  a  half  apart  each 
way  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  3500  per  acre,  requiring  about  two  ounces  per 
hill,  if  500  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  are  used,  or  one  ounce  for  250  pounds. 

In  sowing  plaster  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  or  100  pounds  per 
acre,  the  operator  should  only  take  the  tenth  of  a  pound  for  each  handful, 
for  if  he  covers  a  space  five  by  ten  feet  at  each  throw,  it  will  take  nearly  one 
thousand  to  go  over  the  acre,  as  a  little  figuring  will  prove. 

The  same  mode  may  be  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  grass  seed  for 
each  handful  in  sowing  broadcast.  Each  throw  will  cover,  as  before,  from 
five  to  ten  feet,  and  whatever  quantity  is  used  for  an  acre  should  there- 
fore be  divided  up  into  about  a  thousand  parts.  A  peck  of  clover  seed, 
for  example,  weighs  fifteen  pounds,  and  to  cover  an  acre,  each  handful 
should  be  a  little  less  than  the  fourth  of  an  ounce.  The  previous  use  of  a 
pair  of  scales  for  weighing  off  a  few  of  these  portions  would  enable  the  //« 
operator  to  hit  at  once,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  right  quantity,  in-  (j 
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Stead  of  being  compelled  to  make  random  guesses  for  days,  or  even  years, 
before  acquiring  proper  experience. 

It  is  often  regarded  as  an  indication  of  shrewd  guessing  when  the  farmer 
brings  his  domestic  animals  through  winter  on  the  exact  supply  of  fodder 
which  he  has  stored  away  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  he  may  find  to- 
wards spring  that  he  has  many  tons  of  surplus,  and  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently, that  he  has  to  purchase  a  considerable  amount  in  order  to  "  piece 
out"  the  winter  supply.  Measuring,  weighing  and  calculating,  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes,  will  obviate  much  of  this  uncertainty.  The  farmer  who 
frequently  weighs  a  load  of  hay  acquires  sufficient  experience  in  estimating, 
to  determine  very  nearly,  from  a  record  of  the  size  and  number  of  the  loads 
which  he  draws  into  the  barn,  the  whole  amount  which  he  has  on  hand 
for  winter.  If  he  has  neglected  to  do  this,  he  may  hit  the  amount  nearly 
as  well  by  measuring  his  bays  and  allowing  an  average  of  500  cubic  feet 
per  ton  of  timothy,  600  feet  if  part  clover,  or  700  feet  if  all  clover.  He  will 
thus  be  able  to  learn,  very  nearly,  how  much  hay  he  has  on  hand.  The 
next  question  is  to  know  how  much  his  animals  will  eat.  If  he  has  pro- 
vided good  racks,  to  prevent  them  treading  hay  under  foot,  and  has  given 
them  fair  shelter,  he  may  adopt  the  following  rule  with  a  good  deal  of  cer- 
tainty :  Determine  the  weight  of  his  animals,  and  allow  three  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  his  horses  for  their  daily  food  in  hay,  and  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  cattle.  Multiply  this  daily  allowance  by  the  whole  number  of 
animals,  and  again  by  the  number  of  days  which  he  expects  to  give  them 
dry  food,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  he  may 
strike  the  balance,  one  way  or  the  other,  with  considerable  certainty. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  tape  line,  or  other  means  for  measuring  his 
fields.  If  he  has  had  much  experience  in  pacing,  he  may  indeed  make 
temporary  measurements  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  but  he  should 
frequently  correct  such  rough  work  with  the  tape  line.  A  cord  or  garden 
line  will  do  tolerably  well  to  measure  with,  provided  its  length  is  frequent- 
ly corrected  by  the  use  of  an  accurate  ten-foot  pole,  and  taking  care  that 
it  is  not  shortened  afterwards  by  dragging  through  wet  grass,  or  lengthen- 
ed by  stretching,  or  by  exposure  to  a  hot  sun  on  a  dusty  surface.  Pieces 
of  red  yarn  may  be  sewed  through  it  to  mark  rods  and  feet.  Every  field 
should  be  measured,  so  that  the  owner  may  know  the  number  of  acres, 
and  a  record  should  also  be  made  of  its  length  and  breadth,  that  the 
amount  of  land  plowed  in  a  day  may  be  readily  reckoned,  and  the  con- 
tents of  each  "  land  "  definitely  known.  Among  other  advantages,  this 
accuracy  will  enable  the  owner  to  determine  easily  acreable  products  un- 
der different  modes  of  management,  and  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  in  a  few  years  as  to  the  most  profitable  way  of  raising 
heavy  crops. 

There  are  many  other  modes,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  in- 

(    telligent  farmer,  for  adopting  the  weighing  and  measuring  system,  and 

submitting  his  work  to  accurate  figures,  instead  of  to  loose  and  random 

guessing.     Every  granary  should  have  a  graduated  scale  inside,  to  show 
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at  a  glance  the  number  of  bushels  at  any  height.  A  similar  measurement 
and  record  should  be  made  of  his  wagon  boxes.  These  he  may  do  by 
measuring  the  length,  breadth  and  depth  for  the  cubic  feet.  Then  divide 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  by  56,  and  multiply  by  45,  and  the  result  will  be 
struck  measure.  Or  he  may  allow  2,150  cubic  inches  for  each  bushel,  or 
add  one-fourth  for  heaped  measure,  as  for  potatoes,  corn  in  the  ear,  &c. 


*  ■♦  ♦ 


PLANTING  CORN  IN  DRILLS. 


OUR  READERS  are  aware  that  we  have  occasionally  urged  the  superi- 
ority of  the  practice  of  planting  corn  either  in  drills  or  in  small  hills  thick 
in  the  row,  where  the  highest  amount  of  product  is  the  object.  The  average 
increase,  in  a  number  of  observations  and  experiments  in  drill  or  thick  hill 
planting,  has  been  about  25  per  cent.  John  Johnston  says  that  this  in- 
crease much  more  than  overpays  the  slight  additional  cost  oflabor  in  hoeing, 
and  nearly  doubles  the  cornfodder.  We  find  our  views  endorsed  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Clyde  Times,  with  the  signature  of  "  W.,"  which  we 
recognize  as  that  of  Joseph  Watson,  well  known  as  an  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful farmer.  He  states  that  he  has  used  Emery's  corn  planter  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  finds  it  a  labor-saving  implement,  planting  eight  acres  a  day, 
and  enabling  him  to  put  in  his  crop  promptly  and  in  season,  even  if  there 
happens  to  be  at  the  time  a  scarcity  of  farm  laborers.  He  remarks  that 
the  object  of  planting  rows  both  ways,  is  not  equal  in  practice  to  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  in  theory,  and  then  adds  some  reasons  of  the  "  row- 
one-way  system,"  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  formerly  given,  and 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  use  of  a  planter  or  drill.  He  states  in 
substance  that  while  the  plowing  of  the  sod  is  going  on,  which  should  be 
done  with  a  strong  team,  a  lighter  team  may  be  employed  to  harrow  the 
freshly  turned  earth  as  fast  as  each  "land"  is  completed,  and  the  corn 
planter  follow  immediately  after.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  waiting 
till  the  whole  field  is  completed  for  cross  working  and  planting  in  the  old 
fashioned  way — when  the  soil,  perhaps,  has  become  dry,  and  many  days 
lost  by  the  delay.  The  rows  thus  planted  by  means  of  the  drill  will  be 
either  straight,  or  contain  no  short  crooks  ;  and  hence  the  cultivator  may 
be  run  close  to  the  rows,  and  lessen  the  amount  of  hand-hoeing.  Another 
advantage  is,  the  hoes  may  follow  immediately  after  the  cultivator  while 
the  earth  is  fresh  and  mellow  ;  and  any  stalks  accidentally  covered  are 
immediately  relieved  and  set  up,  without  leaving  them  partly  prostrated 
several  days,  as  in  the  old  practice,  until  the  cross  cultivation  is  com- 
*  menced.  He  further  adds  that  he  prefers  the  drill  with  its  one  horse,  to 
A  any  five  men  planting  by  hand  and  hoe,  even  after  the  whole  field  has  been 
j/L  marked  both  ways;  and  that  none  of  his  neighbors  raise  greater  crops  of 
Q  corn  or  at  so  little  expense  per  bushel. 
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Cylinder  Plow  with  Sod  and  Subsoil  Attachment. 
The  Best  Sod  Plow  in  Use. 
0~%-4 . 

Clipper   Mowing   Machines, 

For  One  and  Two  Horses. 


Lawn  Mowing  Machines, 

For   Hand   or  Horse   Power. 
»-#-« . 

Every  Variety  of 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Im- 
plements, 

Machinery  &  Hardware, 

SEEDS  AND  FERTILIZERS. 
»_»_# 

A  handsomely  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  nearly  300  pages 
and  600  illustrations,  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  ever  published,  will  be 
sent  upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  This  amount,  however,  will  be  deducted  from 
the  first  order  that  may  be  sent  to  us,  as  our  object  in  charging  for  our 
book  is  only  to  secure  its  being  called  for  by  those  desiring  to  />uf'c/iasc 
our  goods. 

R.   H.   Allen  &  Co. 

189  &  191  Water-Street^  Nevj-Tork. 

Letters  by  Mail  should  always  be  addressed  to  P.  O.  Box  376. 


AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


HORACE  L.  EMERY  &  SON, 

PROPRIETORS, 

Hamilton  Street,  comer  of  Union  and  Liberty  Streets, 


•  •  • 


The  above  Works  were  projected  and  established  over  twentj'-five  years  ago,  by  the  Senior 
Proprietor,  during  which  time  their  manufactures  have  acquired  a  World-Wide  Repu- 
tation for  Utility,  Durability,  and  Efficiency.  All  of  the  Principal  Machines,  which 
have  given  these  works  and  their  manufactures  their  reputation,  are  the  results  of  the 
Inventions  and  Improvements  o^  \}ci.^  Senior  Proprietor. 

The  assortment  of  Machines,  Implements  and  Patterns,  comprises  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  in  this  or  any  country,  and  embraces  the  accumulated  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  thirty  years  in  this  department  of  manufactures,  in  this  |and  other  countries,  by 
the  Senior,  among  which  may  be  named — 

THE  EMERY  RAILWAl  HORSE-POWER, 

THE  EflimY  CORN  AND  SEED  PLANTER, 

EMERY'S  INIVERSAL  COTTON  GINS, 

HIERY'S  COTTON  CONDENSERS, 
EMERY'S  CIDER  MILLS, 

EMERY'S  DOG-POWER, 

and  several  others,  all  of  which  are  acknowledged  the  world  over  to  be  the   best  in  their 
class  of  manufacture. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  the  above  facts,  and  a  continuance  of  their  pat- 
ronage, so  long  and  liberally  enjoyed,  is  solicitea.     Address  with  care,  to  avoid  delays, 

HORACE  L.  EMERY  &  SON, 

ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Drawer  193,  ALBANY,  K,  Y. 


N.  B. — Circulars  and  Pamphlets  furnished  gratis  on  application. 


OJLJD      JEST^lJBLISIiJflEJTT, 

ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WURKS. 


HORACE  Im.  EIHERTASOnr, 

PROPRIETORS, 

Hamilton  St.,  corner  Union  &  Liberty  Sts., 

-A.  X.  B -A.  3sr  ■^2^3    3sr-   "x-. 

As  other  parties  have  recently  adopted  the  above  name,  which  has  been  used  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  more  than  twenty-five  years.and  who  were  the  pioneers  in  this  business  in  this  city, 
this  notice  is  to  inform  the  public  that  HORACE  L.  EMERY  &  SON  will  continue,  as 
heretofore,  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
line  of  Implements  and  Machines,  and  afford  them  as  low  as  can  be  produced  and  war- 
ranted, and  as  cheaply  as  can  be  afforded  by  any  other  house. 

THE  MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT  EMBRACES  : 


HORSE   POVVERS  of  Endless   Railway 

and  Lever  principle. 
THRESHING  MACHINES  with  Sepa- 
rators and  Cleaners  for  Grain,  Rice,  S:c, 
FEED   MILLS   for   Horses,    Steam   and 

Water  Power. 
CORN  SHELLERS  for  Mills,  Plantations 

and  Farms. 
SAW  MILLS  for  Cross- Cutting,  Slitting, 

and  Cross-Cutting  Logs. 
CLOVER  THRESHERS,    Hulling    and 

Cleaning  Machines. 
CIDER   MILLS    and   Presses   for   Cider 

and  Wine,  for  Power. 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES,  for 
Hand  and  Power. 

SMUT  MACHINES  for  Mills  and  Farm 
use. 

COTTON  GINS,  for  Hand  and  PoweV.also 
Condensers  and  Self- Feeding  attachments. 

WHEAT  DRILLS  and  Seed  Sowing  Ma- 
chines for  Field  use. 

HAY,  STRAW  &  CORNSTALK  CUT- 
TERS and  Grinders,  all  sizes  for  Power. 

DOG  AND  SHEEP  POWERS  for  driv- 
ing Chums  and  other  work. 

STUMP  PULLERS,  &c.,  &c. 

FLAX  SCUTCHERS  &  SWINGLERS. 


THE    IMPIiEMENT    DEPARTMENT    EMBRACES 


PLOWS — Thirty  kinds  and  sizes,  and  for 

different  purposes. 
CULTIVATORS  for  Weeding  and  Hilling, 

S:c.,  for  one  and  two  horses. 
HARROWS,  Scotch  Double,  Geddes'  and 

Shares'  Patents. 
SEED  PLANTERS  AND  SOWERS  for 

Hand  and  Power,  also  for  Hills  and  Drills 

and  all  kinds  of  Seeds. 
CORN    SHELLERS,   several  kinds    for 


HAY    AND    STRAW    CUTTERS,    all 

sizes,  for  Hand  use. 
HORSE  HAY  RAKES,  Wood  Revolving 

and  Steel  Tooth  Wheel  Rakes. 

CIDER  and  WIN?.  MILLS  and  Presses 
for  Hand  use. 

HORSE  HOES,  Hillers,  Potato  Covercrs 
and  Weeders. 

ROAD    SCRAPERS,   or  Ox  Shovels  of 
all  kinds. 


hand  use. 

The  attention  of  the  Farming  Public  and  the  TH.-voEis  respectfully  called  to  the  above 
notice,  and  a  continuance  of  their  patronage,  so  long  and  liberally  enjoyed  by  this  house,  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  proprietors. 

HORAGE     L.,    EMERY    &    SON, 

Drawer  193,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

<tff~^  See  Descriptive  and  Price  Catalogues,  furnished  gratis,  by  mail,  to  applicants. 


BUY     THE     BEST 


IfflSinr-YORK    STATEI 


m\ 


u 


m 
Jj.. 


RIL  WORKS, 


ESTA.33LISH:Er>     1830. 


^^-^faeUSflwTALSAft^ 


WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANTFACTIRERS  OF 

RAILWAY  CHAIN  &  LEVER   HORSE   POWERS,   COMBINED 
THRESHERS  &  CLEANERS,  THRESHERS  &  SHAKERS, 
CLOVER  HULLERS,  FEED  CUTTERS,    WOOD 
SAWING  MACHINES,  ATLANTIC  COT- 
TON GIN,  HORSE  PITCHFORK, 
SHINGLE     MACHINES, 
POTATO    PLAN- 
TERS,  &c. 
THE    CEL-EBRATED    ITH  A€A 

SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH  HORSE-RAKE. 

which  stands  unrivalled  for  durability,  efficiencj'  and  ease  of  man- 
agement. 

The  "IRON  KING"  LEVER  POWER  for  four,  six,  eight 
and  ten  horses. 

Our  machines,  having  been  before  the  public  for  a  long  time, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  They  have  attained  a 
reputation  second  to  none  in  the  market.  Having  been  much  im- 
proved within  the  past  two  years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending them  as  the  best  in  the  field.  As  we  guarantee  them 
fully  as  represented  in  our  Circular,  no  risk  is  incurred  in  order- 
ing from  us.  They  have  received  more  premiums  at  National, 
State  and  County  Fairs,  than  any  machines  in  use, 

PATENT  IMPEOVED  HOKSE  PITOH-FOKK, 

This  implement  stands  unrivalled  among  the  various  kinds  of 
Horse  Forks.     Bein'g  now  in  use  by  over  25,000  practical  Farm- 
ers, who  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  comment  on  its  merits.     For  simplicity,  lightness 
and  easy  management  it  has  no  equal. 

Circulars  sent  free  on  application.     Address 
WHEELER,  MEI.1CR  »fc  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

or  Racine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


f 


Combined  Papers — Thirty-Ninth   Year. 

The  Country  Gentleman — Seventeenth  Year. 


The    Country    Gentleman. 


This  Journal  will  enter  upon  its  Thirty-third  Volume  Jan.  ist,  1869.  The  Variety  of  its 
contents,  their  Practical  Value,  and  the  constant  efforts  of  its  Conductors  to  keep  it  in  all 
respects  fully  abreast  with  the  times, — have  rendered  it  from  the  outset,  the  favorite  authori- 
ty of  our  Best  Farmers,  and  the  Standard  of  Agricultural  Journalism  in  America.  As  to 
its  character  and  position,  the  Publishers  prefer  quoting  the  following  extracts  from  well- 
informed  sources,  rather  than  to  speak  for  themselves  : 

The  Maine  Farmer  speaks  of  The  Country  Gentleman  as  "Standing-  at  the 
Head  0/ the  Agricultural  Press  0/ the  Country. ^^ 

The  Scottish  Farmer  calls  The  Country  Gentleman  "  The  Best  of  all  the  A  meri- 
can  Newspapers  devoted  to  matters  of  Rural  Economy." 

The  Gardeners''  Monthly  says  that  The  Country  Gentleman  is  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  Talent  equal  to  any  European  Journal,  and  superior  to  most  of  them." 

The  Canada  Faryners^  Advocate  says  :  "  We  are  in  receipt  of  Agricultural  publica- 
tions from  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  for  truthful  accounts,  well  written  practical  arti- 
cles, and  general  management  of  the  paper,  we  have  seen  none  at  all  to  compare  with 
The  Cultivator  &  Country  Ge.ntle.man,  published  in  the  United  States." 

The  Bucks  Coutity  Intelligencer,  published  in  the  heart  of  a  farming  district  unexcel- 
led in  Pennsylvania,  or  probably  in  any  other  State,  "cordially  recommends"  it :  "  We 
do  this  not  as  a  matter  of  form  or  business,  but  because  7ve  really  believe  The  Country 
Gentle.man  to  be  THE  BEST  Farmer^s  Nervspaper  in  the  United  States.  We  re- 
ceive many  Agricultural  publications,  and  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  MOST  VALUABLE 
of  them  all.  With  us  it  is  a  text  book — an  indispensable  weekly  visitor.  For  relaxation, 
as  well  as  information,  it  is  read  in  our  household  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  always 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction." 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  FOR  1869. 


Terms  per  Year. 

One  Copy $2.50 

Four  Copies, 9.00 

Eight  Copies, 16.00 

Fifteen  Copies,  and  one  free  to 

the  sender  of  the  List, 30.00 


with  Annual  Register. 

One  Copy $2.80 

Four  Copies, 1 0.OO 

Eight  Copies, 18.00 

Fifteen  Copies,  and  one  of  Each 

free  to  the  sender  of  the  List,   3  3.00 


Subscribers  not  Paying  Strictly  in  Advatice  will  in  all  cases  be  charged  Three  Dol- 
lars per  year.     Subscriptions  for  less  than  one  year  will  be  taken  at  25  cents  per  month. 

Canada  Subscribers  will  add  to  the  above  terms  25  cents  per  copy  per  year  for  Am- 
erican Postage,  when  the  subscription  is  paid  in  American  currency. 

Sample  Copies  sent  without  charge  to  any  address,  and  Single  Numbers  may 
generally  be  procured  of  Newsdealers.     Subscriptions  should  be  enclosed  by  mail  to 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  ^O^, Editors  ^^  Publishers, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
•  ♦  « 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

By  John  J.  Thomas. 

"  To  say  that  Mr.  Thomas'  book  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Mr.  Downing,  and  that  no 
other  makes  any  approach  to  it  in  excellence,  is  what  is  simply  true,  and  is  the  very  high- 
est expression  of  our  approbation." — Southern  Cultivator. 

This  excellent  work,  by  the  Associate  and  Horticultural  Editor  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, contains  full  and  practical  directions  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes,  in  the  Nursery,  Orchard  and  Garden,  with  descriptions 
of  all  the  principal  varieties  now  raised  and  thoroughly  tested  in  this  country.  It  forms  a 
handsome  volume  of  over  500  pages,  illustrated  vi'ith  four  hundred  and  eighty  dLCcmnic 
figures.     Price,  ?3 — by  mail  free  of  postage.     For  sale  by 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON,  Country  Gentleman  Office, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


IlliTRATl  AlMl  CATALOGUE 


OF 


FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 


AND 


ii^iLL  HE  nE^imr  to  sEjrn  out  ojt  the 

FIRST   OF  J^jrU^RY,  1869. 


•  •  • 


Artists,  engravers,  paper  makers  and  printers,  are  now  engaged  upon  the  work,  and  the 

FIRST  EDITION  OF  A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

I  hope  to  have  ready  by  about  Christmas.  The  engravings,  type,  and  all  material  will  be  en- 
tirely new,  and  got  up  expressly  for  my  Catalogue.  It  will  make  a  work  of  about  loo 
pages,  and  contain  nearly  loo  fine  wood  engravings,  and  a  very 


The  descriptions  of  the  leading   FLORAL  TREASURES  OF  THE  WORLD  will 
be  full,  and  the  directions  for  culture  explicit  and  plain. 


-•-•-•- 


The  Vegetable  Department  will  be  Unrivalled. 


•  • » 


The  CATALOGUE  AND  FLORAL  GUIDE  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my 
customers,  and  to  those  it  will  be  sent  fi-ee  as  fast  as  possible.  It  takes  some  weeks  to 
mail  to  all  my  customers  ;  do  not,  therefore,  think  you  are  neglected  if  there  should  be  a 
little  delay.  Sent  to  others  who  may  wish  it  for  Ten  Cents,  postage  paid,  which  is  not 
half  the  cost.     Address 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

GEAPEYINES,  &c.,  FOE  SPEING  OP  1869, 
AT    WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL. 


•  •  • 


We  offer  for  Sprin,^  planting  a  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grapevines,  &c., 
which  for  extent,  variety,  vigor  and  beauty  of  growth,  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Full  particulars  given  in  the  following  Catalogues,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  lo  cents 
each,  for  Nos.  i,  2  and  3 — No.  4  free.  No.  i — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits.  No.  2 — 
Ornamental  Trees.     No.  3 — Green-House  Plants.     No.  4 — Wholesale  List. 

ELIiTTANGER  dc  BARRT, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


-•-•-♦- 


(E(ST^33LISnEI>      18  5  5.) 


NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS 

needing  stock,  and  parties  intending  to  plant,  can  find  at  this  old  and  reliable  establish- 
ment a  large  and  complete  assortment  of 

FRUIT  TREES,   GRAPEVINES, 

S]»AIiIi  FRUITS,  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 

EVERGREENS,   ROSES,   SHRUBS,  &:c., 

OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY,  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

•  a  e 

For  the  Fall  of  1869  our  stock  will  be  heavier  than  'usual,  embracing  STANDARD 
APPLES,  2  and  3  years,  in  large  quantity,  including  Fourth  of  July,  Stark,  and  Grimes' 
Golden  Pippin. 

DWARF  APPLES  :  STANDARD  &  DWARF  PEARS  ;  CHERRIES,  i  and  2  years  ; 
PLUMS;    PEACHES,  including  Van  Buren's  Golden  Dwarf;  APRICOTS 
NECTARINES;  QUINCES:   SPANISH  CHESTNUTS  ;   ENG- 
LISH WALNUTS  and   FILBERTS  ;  BLACKBERRIES, 
GOOSEBERRIES,     RASPBERRIES ;     STRAW- 
BERRIES ;  CURRANTS  and  GRAPES, 
Old  and   New  Varieties. 
EVERGREENS    in    great    variety,    good    size   Trees   for    Planting    or    Shipping. 
DECIDUOUS  TREES  of  many  kinds,   large  and  small.     KILMARNOCK,  NEW 
AMERICAN  and  ROSEMARY  WILLOWS;  WEEPING  ASH,  ELM,  POPLAR 
and  DOGWOOD  ;  SHRUBS  and  CLIMBERS  ;  ROSES,  a  fine  collection  of  i  and  2 
year  plants,  all  on  own  roots;  HEDGE  PLANTS;  APPLE,  PEAR,  QUINCE  and 
PLUM  STOCKS. 

With  Railroads  leading  in  all  directions,  and  an  Agent  at  Cincinnati,  to  re-ship  prompt- 
ly by  Steamers  to  all  parts  of  the  Southwest,  purchasers  can  depend  upon  receiving  what 
they  order,  without  delay.     Parties  interested  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  stock. 


SPEING  OATALOaUE  OF  BEBDINa&GEEENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
Descrijitive  Catalogues  of  Fruits,  <£c.,  and 

WHOLESALE    PRICE    LIST    FOR    THE    TRADE, 

&:EN^r    ON    J^T*FJL.-LCA.T10:sr. 

R.  G.  HANFORD,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

©c^= 


EIELD,  PLOWEE,  &  UARDEI  SEEDS. 


WADE    &    ARMSTRONG, 

GEOWERS  AND  IMPOETERS  OF  SEED, 

1120  cJflnrket-St,,  rhiladelphia.  Pa, 

DEALERS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
AND  MACHINERY,  TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  EVER- 
GREENS, TREE  SEED,  &c. 

EARLY  ROSE,  EARLY  GOODRICH  &  HARISON  POTATOES, 

Imported  Seed  Oats  and  llt^lteat  in  Season. 

Also  Norway  Oats,   $1.00  per  Qnart. 

Country  Merchants  and  Dealers  supplied  at  Special  Rates.     Tliose  ordering  early  will 
be  supplied  with  our  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE,  with  their  czr  As  printed  on  the  cover. 

%^^  Send.  lStami>s  for  Circulars.  .^.^^ 


Speak  their  own  Praise  ivherever  Planted: 


RURAI.    REGISTER 

AND  ALMANAC,  1869, 


CONTAINING 


IMPORTANT  HINTS  ON  HOETIOULTURE, 

WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  ALL  WHO  APPLY,  ENCLOSING  A 
TWO-CENT  STAMP. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


■=^='@ 


DARK  OR  PENCILLED 


Elggs    for  Hatching^ 

From  the  prize  strains  of  R.  W.  Boyle,  Esq.,  Galtrim  House,  Braj',  Wicklow,  will  be  sup- 
plied during  the  coming  season.  Mr.  Boyle  has  been  known  for  many  years  as  the  most 
eminent  breeder  and  successful  exhibitor  of  Dark^  Brahmas  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
has  brought  his  strains  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  in  size  and  beauty  of 
plumage. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  Sept.  24,  1868,  Mr.  Stephens'  stock  is  refer- 
red to  as  being  "Perhaps  the  most  perfect  lot  of  Dark  Brahmas  in  the  coun- 
try, IN  all  the  points  estee.med  by  the  best  authorities." 

This  variety  is  similar  to  the  Light  in  form,  symmetry,  &c.,  but  quite  different  in  color. 
Price  of  Eggs,  package  included,  $6  per  dozen ;  two  dozen,  $10,  American  currency. 


Address 

SHELDON 


STEPHENS, 

( Post-Office  Box  922, J 
MONTHEAL,  CANADA. 


f>ATEN1*  ei'i'lCE 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent 
are  advised  to  counsel  with 


MiJisirgrstGi 

;37I>a.rkrow;n.y^ 


PI\OPI\IETOI\S  OF  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


who  have  prosecuted  clainaa  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  over  Twenty  Years. 

Their  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAT- 
ENT AGENCY  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
Charges  less  than  anv  other  reliable  agency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors, 
is  sent  gratis. 

B^"A  handsome  Boand  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  engravingpi,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  rect'ipt  of  25  cents.  The  Bcikntific 
American  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Weoklj'  Illus- 
trated Newspaper,  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  anu  Me- 
chanics, published  in  the  world.  Three  dollars  a 
year.    Specimens  gratis.    Afidress 

MUNN  «k  CO..  37Park  Row,  New  Tork. 


WILFRED    RAMSAY, 

No.  5  North  Pearl-Street,  Two  Doors  from  State-St,, 


IMPORTER   AND    DEALER    IN 

FIELD,  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS  &  FLOWER 
ROOTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Horticultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  &c..  Rustic  and  Iron  Garden  Seats,  Stands  and 
Vases,  Rustic  and  Wire  Flower  Stands,  Wardian  Cases,  &c. 

Catalogues  furnished  free  on  application.  Seeds  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  on  receipt  of  Catalogue  prices. 

jj^^  Agent  for  the  sale  of  Amor  Smith's  celebrated  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

EDITED    BY 

BEN  J.  I>.  Xr  AL.SH  and  CHAS.  V.  RII.EY, 

State  Entomologists  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

''of    PRACTICAL    VALUE    TO 

FARMERS,  GARDENERS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS, 

And  of  Interest  to  the  Scientific  Man.  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED,  gives  des- 
criptions and  figures  of  new  species,  and  the  history  and  habits  of  noxious  and  beneficial 
insects.  Third  number  issued  Nov.  ist.  Published  monthly  at  ^i  a  year.  An  extra  copy 
sent  free  to  any  one  sending  us  five  names  with  the  money.  Sample  copies  sent  on  appli- 
cation.    Published  by  K.  P.  STCJI>L.IEY  &  CO,,  St.  Louis. 


-♦•-•- 


KIGKOK'S 

Patent  Portable  Keystone 

CIDER  &illE  Mill 

Over  16,000  in,   Use  and 
•/tpproved. 

This  admirable  machine  is  now  ready  for 
the  fruit  harvest  of  1869,  is  made  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  with  two  tubs,  and  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  persons  wanting 
such  a  macliine.  It  has  no  superior  in  the 
market,  and  is  the  only  mill  that  will  proper- 
ly''grind  grapes. 

For  Sale  by  all  Respectable  Dealers* 

I  also  make  two  sizes  of  superior 

PJ^ ESSES  EOR  BERRIES,  &'c. 

If  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  tell 
him  to  send  for  one  for  you,  or  write  for  one 
yourself.  Address  the  manufacturer.  Order 
early.  W,  O.  HIC'KOK, 

Harripbuug,  Pa. 

^ 


If  ©w  J®rs©f  Irilt  f  armip 

in  the  heart  of  the  Fruit  region,  on  railroad  between  New- York  and  Philadelphia  markets, 

All  Sizes  from  Ten  to  One  Hundred  Acres. 

Some  now  crowded  with  bearing  fruits,  producing  large  immediate  incomes  ;  good  land 
and  buildings,  Schools,  Churches,  Stores,  Post-Office  and  Railroad  Station,  within  one  to 
two  miles,  and  the  best  cash  markets.  Several  such  farms  for  sale,  with  but  small  cash 
payments  required.  Two  new  modern  Cottages  and  Country  Seats  of  21  and  40  acres. 
Two  10  and  12  acre  farms,  with  new  buildings,  at  $3600  each.  Two  unimproved  lots  of  7 
and  8  acres  can  be  had  on  long  time  without  cash,  and  material  help  given  to  the  pur- 
chasers.    Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  applicatioH  to  me  at  Burlington,  N.  J. 

KI>I»1U]\I>    MORRIS. 

WM.  CROZIER 


BREEDER   AND    IMPORTER   OF 


c  ^^  T  T  L  e:. 

BEACON  MPJ,  NOETnrORT,  10J(G  ISLAND,  N.  I. 

SOUTH-DOWN  AND  OOTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

l]TtPR01E]>    BERKSHIRE    HOOS, 

WHITE  DORKINGS  &  BLACK  SPANISH  FOWLS 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND  FOR  SALE. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

AND 

RURAI.  IlYIPROVSIKESIffTS. 


-•-♦-«- 


ROBERT    MORRIS    COPELANDj 

Author  of  "  Country  Life,"  furnishes  advice  and  plans  for  laying  out  Villages,  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Country  Places,  Village  Gardens,  Farms,  Commons  and  City  Areas. 

He  gives  particular  attention  to  the  treatment  of  Ornamental  Water,  the  planting  of  Trees 
and  Shrubbery,  and  Underdraining ;  he  furnishes  sketches  and  detailed  plans  for  all  kinds 
of  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Structures,  also  lists  of  the  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
wiiich  may  be  required  for  any  purpose.     He  refers  to 


Nathaniel  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 
John  M.  Forbes,  Boston,  Mass. 
Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ware&  Van  Brunt,  Architects,  Boston, Mass. 
Prof  J  as.  Russell  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Rufus  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  L 
Francis  G.  Shaw,  New-York  City. 
Richard  S.  Fields,  Princeton,  New- Jersey. 
Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
O.  S.  Hubbell,  1410  Chestnut-Street,  Phila. 


OFFICE, 
40     BAURISTER'S    HAL.L.,    COURT    Sd^^ARE,     BOSTON. 


f 


YOU  WANT^MARTHA! 

The  most  valuable  and  reliable  WHITE  GRAPE  yet  introduced — perfectly  hardy, 
healthy,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  productive.  A  seedling  from  the  Concord,  but  greatly 
superior  to  it  in  quality,  and  ten  days  earlier.  A  splendid  White  Grape,  that  will 
grow  everywhere  that  Concord  does,  and  emphatically  a  Grape  for  the  people.     Also 

DELAWARE,  lONA,   SALEM,   CONCORD,  WEHAWKEN, 

and  some  Fifty  Varieties  of  Native  Grapes,  comprising  every  kind  of  value.     Also 

BLA  CKBERBIESf  BA  SBPEBBIES, 

and  SMALL  FRUrrS  generally.     Send  stamps  for  full  Illustrated  Catalogue,  to 
PEL.AWARE,  OHIO. 

POMONA  GARDEN  &  NURSERY. 

filT  ill  IKMIlTil  TBEES.  VlilS  Ml  PUITS. 

CllVNAITIINSON,  NEW-JERSEY. 

Grows  Fruits  for  Market,  Trees  and  Plants  for  sale,  and  after  30  years'  experience  says 
that  for  him 

O^E  MlTJTDUEn  ^CUES  EJVOUGM 

of  RASPBERRIES  and  BLACKBERRIES,  the  fruit  of  which  brought  $1  per  quart. 
His  Nursery  and  Fruit  Plantations  are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

Send  StaiTxi)  fox*  Catalogue. 

R.     B  U  I  S  T, 


l?HIL,A.r>ELT?HIA,    FA.., 

HAS    FOR   SALE 

NEW  HARDY  EVERGREENS, 

NEW  HOT-HOUSE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
NEW  JAPANESE  HYDRANGEAS. 

NEW  FRUITS  of  every  description. 
NEW  PHLOX,  Superb  sorts. 
'  NEW  GLADIOLUS,  exquisite  colors, 

NEW  CLEMATIS,  brilliant  colors. 
NEW  CHINESE  AZALEAS, 
NEW  LILIES,  all  hardy. 
C^P'Every  article  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Sent  Free  !      SENT  FREE !      Sent  Free ! 

M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.'S 

CATALO&TJE  OE  SEEDS  AID  &UIDE 

TO  THE 

FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  GARDEH 

FOTt      1  ©  C5  O. 

M.  'O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.,  Seed  Importers  and  Growers, 


Ellwanger  &  Barry  Block,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


?^c^— 


THOS.  0.  ANDREWS, 

W  3Ioorcstown,  N,  J», 

Having  grown  Small  Fruits  for  market  for 
years,  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  plants  of 
the  leading  varieties  of 

STRAWBERRY,RASPBERRY, 

AND   BL.ACKB£RRir, 

ALSO 

CURRANT    BUSHES,    ASPARAGUS 

ROOTS, 

EARLY  ROSE  and  other   POTATOES. 

Send  lor  Catalogue. 

Wash  i  n  (/ton-  Street 


OEIVEVA.,  ]V.  Y. 


DWARF  &  STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES, 

VINES,  SMALL   FRUITS, 

Oraamental  Trees,  Siirnbs,  Roses,  &c. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Special 
care  given  to  retail  orders.  Prices  furnish- 
ed on  application. 

BROXSOX,  GRATES,  SELOYER  &  CO. 

175  ACRES 

PLMTED  WITH  SMALL    FRUITS. 

loo  j^cheis 

Planted  with  Wilson  Early  Blackberry,  and 
more  to  be  planted. 

Small  Fruit  Plants 

A  SPECIALTY. 

All  Warranted  Genuine,  and  for  sale  at 
Lowest  Rates.     Send  for  prices. 

JOHN  S.  COL.L.INS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

PARSONS  &  CO., 

Flxislxing:,  3V.  Y., 

Offer  in  large  quantities,  at  low  rates,  by  the 
hundred  and  thousand, 

RASPBERRIES  &  BLACKBERRIES, 
RHODODENDRONS  AND 

ROSES, 

Grapevine«»  of  Best  Varieties, 

CHINESE  AND  GHENT  AZALEAS, 
over  Two  Hundred  varieties  of  EVER- 
GREENS, all  the  best  FRUIT  TREES, 
DECIDUOUS   TREES  and  SHRUBS. 

CutaloffueM  FuruiMlied  by  Mail. 


WALLACE  BAMES,  ^ 

BREEDER   OF   AND   DEALER    IN 

JEESET  STOCK, 

BRISTOL,   CONN. 


PURITY  of  BLOOD  and  PEDI- 
GREE   GUARANTEED   IN 
EVERY  INSTANCE. 

THORO  UGH-BRED 

Short -Horn   Cattle, 

OF   EXCELLENT  QUALITY    AND 

SUPERIOR  PEDIGREES, 

At  ELLERSLIE  FARM,  one  mile  south 
of  Rhinebeck  Station,  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road. Apply  personally  to  George  Gard- 
ner, Herdsman,  on  the  premises,  or  by 
letter  addressed  to 

\VI>I.  KEL.L.Y,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


Short-Horn 


AND 


ALDEIiNEY  OB  JEESEY 

CA-TT1L.E. 

SOl'TH-DOWi\  SHEEP, 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

AND 

BRAHMA    FOWLS. 

II.  O.  WHITE, 

Soutli     Frainlugltaiu,     ITIaKS. 

NORTON'S 

PATENT 

CORING  &  SLICING 

WITH  IMPROVEMENTS, 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

WALLACE    BARNES,  | 
Uristolf  Conn, 


IS  A  FIRST  CLASS  3IONTIILY, 


S.  R.  Tl'EIiLS,   Editor. 

Specially  devoted  to  the  "  Science  of  Man."  Contains  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  with 
all  the  "Signs  of  Character,  and  how  to  read  them ;"  Ethnology,  or  the  Natural  History 
of  Man  in  all  his  relations  to  Life  ;  Practical  Articles  on  Physiology,  Diet,  Exercise  and  the 
Laws  of  Life  and  Health,  Portraits,  Sketches  and  Biographies  of  the  leading  Men  and  Women 
of  the  World,  are  important  features.  Much  general  and  useful  information  on  the  leading  topics 
of  the  day  is  given.  It  is  intended  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  Pictorial  Family 
Magazine  published.     Subscriptions  may  commence  now. 

"  Few  works  will  better  repay  perusal  in  the  family  than  this  rich  storehouse  of  instruction  and 
entertainment." — Xdw-  VorA  Triburte.     "  It  grows  in  variety  and  value." — Evening  Post. 

Terms. — A  New  Volmue,  the  49th,  commences  with  the  January  number.  Published  Month- 
ly, in  quarto  form,  at  $3  a  year,  in  advance.  Sample  numbers  sent  by  first  post,  30  cents.  Clubs 
of  ten  or  more,  $2  each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent.  We  are  now  oflfering  the  most  liberal 
premiums  ever  given  for  clubs,  for  1869.     Inclose  stamps  for  list.     Address 

S.    It.    TVELLH,    I»\il>lislier, 

389  Broadway,  Ne\*-York. 
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SENT  PREPAID  by  FIKST  POST  on  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 
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A  LIST  OF  WORKS 


PUBLISHED    BY 


S.1MUEL,  n.  ir'iCJLtS,  389  BUO^nVT^lY*,  JT.  I". 


•  •  » 


PHRENOLOGY, 

Annuals  of  Phrenology,  4  years, ^o. 

Phrenological  Journal,  a  handsome 
monthly,  illustrated,  a  year, 3. 

Combe's  Lectures  on  Phrenology, ...     1 . 

Combe's  Moral  Philosophy, i . 

Constitution  of  Man,  by  G.  Combe,..     1. 

Defence  of  Phrenology, ...     i . 

Domestic  Life,  Thoughts  on,   

Education  Complete.  Embracing  Phy- 
siology, Self- Culture  and  Memory',     4. 

Education,  Founded  on  the  Nature  of 
Man.     By  Dr.  Spurzheim, i. 

Memory  and  Intellect, i. 

Mental  Science,  Lectures  on, i . 

New  Physiognomy  ;  or  Signs  of  Char- 
acter —  As  manifested  through 
Temperament  and  external  Forms 
and  especially  in  the  Human  Face 
Divine.  With  more  than  1,000 
illustrations.  In  one  large  volume. 
In  Muslin,  55 ;  heavy  calf,  with 
marble  edges,  $S ;  Turkey  mo- 
rocco, full  gilt 10 . 

Phrenology  Proved,  illustrated, 1 

Phrenology  and  the  Scriptures 

Phrenological  Guide, 

Phrenological  Bust,  (not  mailable,)  ..     i. 

Self-Culture  and  Perfection, . ; 1 . 

Self- Instructor  in  Phrenology, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Alcoholic  Controversy 

Physiology  of  Digestion, 

Anatomical  and  Physiological  Plates. 

By  express,  not  mailable, 20. 

Combe's  Physiology, i . 

Family  Gymnasium.     Illustrated,..       i. 

Family  Dentist.     Illustrated, 1. 

Food  and  Diet,  Analysis  of  every  kind,     i . 

Fruits  and  Farinacea, 1 . 

Natural  Laws  of  Man, 

Hereditary  Descent,  its  Laws, i 

Infancy,  or  Management  of  Children,     i 

Philosophy  of  Sacred  History, 3 

Physiology,  Animal  and  Mental,  ....     i 

Sober  and  Temperate  Life, 

Disease  of  Throat  and  Lungs, 

Accidents  and  Emergencies 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease, ....     i 

Cook  Book — Hydropathic, i 

.2 
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Domestic  Practice  of  do.      do 
Fanuly  Physician,  Hydropathic, 
Hydropathy  for  the  People, . 
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Midwifery,  Diseases  of  Woman, $1-75 

Practice  of  Water  Cure, 50 

Philosophy  of  Water  Cure, 50 

Hydropathic  Encjxlopjedia, 4. 50 

Water-Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases, 2.00 

Water-Cure  Manual 1 .  50 

The  Science  of  Human  Life, 3 .  50 

Tea  and  Coffee, 25 

Teeth,  their  Diseases, 25 

NEW  HAND  BOOKS. 

How  to  Write, 75 

How  to  Talk, 75 

How  to  Behave, 75 

How  to  do  Business, 75 

Hand-Books,    Home    Improvement, 
How  to  Write,  Talk,  Behave  and 
do  Business,     i  vol.  complete,  ..  2.25 
Library   of  Mesmerism  and  Psycho- 
logy.    Complete  in  i  vol., 4.00 

The  Emphatic  Diaglott,  or  the  New 

Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  4.00 

The  same  in  fine  binding, 5 .  00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  with  Notes  and 
illustrations.     Tinted  Paper,.    .. 

O'Ptory  ;  Sacred  and  Secular,  or  Ex- 
tempore Speaking.  A  capital  work 

Movement  Cure  in  Consumption, . . . 

Aims  and  Aids  for  Young  Women, . . 

.i^sop's  Fables.     Illustrated, 

Chemistry,  applied  to  Agriculture, , 


1. 00 

1.50 
30 

I  25 
1 .00 

50 


Fruit  Culture  for  the  Million, 1 .00 

Human  Rights.     By  Judge  Hurlbut, 

Homes  for  All.     Gravel  Wall 

Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young, 

Movement-Cure.  By  Dr.  Taylor,  . . 
Life  in  the  West.  By  N.  C.  M., . . . . 
Saving  and    Wasting,    or    Domestic 

Economy.     Illustrated, 

Three  Hours'  School  a  Day, 

The  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary 

Ways  of  Life,  Right  and  Wrong  Way, 
Weaver's  Works.     Complete,    i  vol.. 

Notes  on  Beauty  and  Vigor, 

Father  Mathew,  Por't  and  Char'ter, . 
Temperance  in  the  Am.  Congress,  . . 

The  Gospel  among  Animals, 

The  Good  Man's  Legacy, 

Education  of  the  Heart, 

Footprints  of  Life — A  Poem *  1 

Education  of  the  Feelings, i 
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Special  Ijist.— We  have  in  addition  to  the  above.  Private  Medical  Works 
able  to  those  who  need  them.     Will  be  sent  by  post  prepaid,  on  receipt  ol  stamp. 

Agents,  Booksellers  and  others,  would  do  well  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  these  w  orks,  in 
every  State,  County,  Town  and  Village  throughout  the  countrs'.     Terms  most  liberal. 

For  terms  please  address    SAHI'L  R.  WEI.L.S,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HERRICK'S 


FOR  LIVER  COMPLAINT— A  SUBSTITTTE  FOR  CALOMEL. 

The  best  family  Cathartic  in  the  world.  Used  thirty  years 
by  5,000,000  of  persons  annually;  always  give  satisfaction; 
contain  nothing  injurious  ;  patronized  by  the  principal  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  the  Union  ;  elegantly  coated  with 
sugar.  Large  boxes  25  cts.,  five  boxes  $1.  Full  directions  with 
each  box.     Warranted  superior  to  any  pill  before  the  public 


MERUICML'S 

m  STREMTHEINS  PUSTERS 

CURE  11^  FIYE  HOURS, 

pains  and  weakness  of  the  breast,  side  and  back,  and  Rheu- 
matic complaints  in  an  equally  short  period  of  time.  Spread 
on  beautiful  white  lambskin.  Their  use  subjects  the 
wearer  to  no  inconvenience,  and  each  one  will  wear  from 
one  week  to  three  months. 


To  Jftittistcrs  of  the  Gospel  and  others, 

A   POSITIVE    REIflEDY    FOR 

CATARRH,    BRONCHITIS,   MINISTER'S    SORE    THROAT,    LOSS  OF 
VOICE,    OFFENSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  HEAD,  PAR- 
TIAL   DEAFNESS,     SOU  ADS    OF    DISTANT    WATER- 
FALLS,   WHIZZING    OF   STEAM,    d^c. 
A    PERFECT    CURE   FOR    CATARRH. 
Perrin's  Fumigator  the  Wonder  of  the  Age,  and  mode  of  treatment  is  the  acme  of  per- 
fection.    It  penetrates  the  secret  ambush  of  this  terrible  disease,  and  exterminates  it,  root 
and  branch,  forever.     It  removes  all  the  wretched  symptoms  of  this  loathsome  malady,  and 
averts  Consumption.     It  cleans  the  head,  deodorizes  the  breath,  and  affords  the  most 
grateful  relief     It  alleviates  more  agony  and  silent  suffering  than  tongue  can  tell.     It  is 
noted  for  curing  the  most  hopeless  cases  that  every  known  means  have  failed  in,  and  can 
be  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  that  have  used  it. 

CE^'Tis  nothing  to  take  inwardly,.,^! 
but  is  used  in  a  common  pipe.  It  cures  on  a  principle  of  Medicated  Air.  All  the  mem- 
branes of  the  head  aTid  throat  are  brought  immediately  under  its  influence.  This  remedy 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  drives  from  the  market  all  other  medicines  for  the 
same  maladies.  d^^Price  in  large  boxes,  $1 ;  sample  boxes,  25  cents.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists and  medicine  dealers  everywhere. 

JW^MO   n^^JTTS  GO  on  UORSJESf 

We  own  three  hundred  horses,  and  own  a  line  of  omnibuses.  We  use  Harvell's  Con- 
dition Powders — would  give  $1  a  paper  rather 
than  not  have  them. — Markee  &  Faxton, 
63d  St.,  New- York. 

I  have  used  Harvell's  Powders  for  Cattle 
and  Horses  often.   I  think  them  the  best  reme- 
dy now  known.     To  iniprove  a  horse  they  are 
wonderfiil. — John  Andrus,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
^^  Herrick's    Sugar   Coated    Pills,    Kid 
Plasters,   Perrin's  Fumigator  and  Harvell's 
Condition  Powders  are  sold  at  25  cts.  each  by 
F  druggists  and  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  South  America,  Brazil 
and  Australia,  and  may  be  obtained  bv  calling 
DR.  HERRICK  6c  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


for  them  by  their  full  name 


WMh. 
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Tins  pail  IS  superior  to  any  m  the  market,  being  made  of  the  best  Kiln-Dried  White  O-vk 
matched  and  turned  perfectly  smooth,  inside  and  outside,  oiled  and  varnished,  or  painted,  with 
lieavy  painted  iron  hoops,  nicely  htted  and  perfectly  secured  cover,  by  means  of  our 

PATENT  MRS  OP  MAllEABll!  IRON,  WITH  BAR  AND  SPRING  KEV, 

Making  the  most  substatitial  secure  and  desirable  article  of  the  kind  now  before  the  public,  and 
meeting  a  want  long  felt  by  Dairymen  and  Butter  dealers.  They  are  a  substitute  for  stone  war^ 
in  packing  butter  for  private  families,  not  be in^  liable  to  breakage,  and  keeping  the  butter' 
sweeter;  also  very  useful  as  sates  for  flour,  coffee  or  sugar. 

Good  Butter  sent  to  market  in  PAILS,  readily  brings  from 

Five  to  Seven  Cents  More  per  round  than 

in  any  other  Package, 

(Except  when  the  demand  for  foreign  shipment  creates  a  call  for  larger  ones.)  During  the  two 
HAf  RU^En  ^™  t'i  J'"  ^'  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  weekly  quotations,  tliat  Pail^bStter 
If^  K»  r^?  ^    T  ""^^  '■"'^'''^  HIGHER  than  any  other  in  New- York  City  market.     This 

Tn  fh^^  ?'^-"'?^^^'^  "P^  ^'  ^"  ^^"'■^S^  during  the  shipping  season,  thus  (as  each  pa  I  holds 
di\ndr^^nn*J'r^''°,T  '"'T  P^iJs.^  profit  or?4o  on  a'pail  ^L.^fJ/./Jjo  on  a 

2.  W,?5  ?ll  f  Mckage  for  future  use,  and  time  that  would  otherwise  be  consumed  in  pro- 
Ssff  thff^^tnT'M    b«/°"^^ed  at  each  shipment  to  the  commission  merchant.)     In  most  sec- 

Semmv  Wnf  ?'''-^"'^r"t  ^'^"'y'^^'^^'P^'''^  P^"^  '^ave  them   sent  back, 

SjlnTP^V^^?^'=?'^''Se.     Another  advantage  to  shippers  owning  their  packages,  and  keep- 

ternltrfrninT      ^  sudden  temporary  rise,  and  constantly  keep  a  supply  of  butter  in  market-al- 

.nX?hlTr™f'''"'^-^'^^^ff-'r'^''^^^^^^  These  pails  are  manufactured 

H?.  ^^^=.  personal  supervision  of  the  Inventor,  and  as  we  use  only  the  very  best  material,  and  employ 
the  most  approved  machinery  and  skilled  workmen,  we  feel  competent  to  produce  an  ar  icle  that  3 
give  universal  satisfaction.     Our  facilities  for  making  these  goods  are  extensive%omprising  a  fTc 

OAK  VfTATSR  PAILS. 

Adapted  to  all  uses,  and  would  call  special  attention  of  those  interested,  to  our  heavy  Looped-Bale 
sSitrSteJ^r/SJal  'l^^.  ^""'^  ^  ^°P^  °"  •"'^^■^  ^'  ^^'^'  -^  <^-S-d  ^-  "-  -  board 


ALSO  PAILS  FOR  LIVERY  AND  PRIVATE  STABLE  USE. 

made^very  strong  with  flush-bottom,  and  light  Oak  Pails,  with  Galvanized  Iron  Hoops  and  small 

CADY  SILSBY,  Seneca  FallH,  N.  Y. 


bale,  for  use  of  private  fam  ilies.     Address 


THE  PREMIUM  HAEVESTEE  OF  AMEEIOA.' 


®^ip^^^ 


AWARDED  THE 


HIGHEST    PREMIUMS 


AT  THE 


MOST  IMPORTANT  FIELD  TRIALS  EVER  HELD  IN  ANV  COllNTRV, 

INCLUDING 

THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  TRIALS  OF 

18  57  ^]sriD  1866. 
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20,000  SOLD  IN  A  SINGLE  SEASON.  I 

100,000  BUCKEYES  NOW  IN  USE. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


ADRIAXVGK,    PI^ATT    «    CO., 

165  GREENWICH-ST.,  NEW- YORK. 

(l^ANUFACTORY,  PO'K^EPSIE,  N.  Y.) 
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